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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


B’s and F. P’s letters, commenting upon 
E. I. C’s remarks respecting Lower Tooting 
Church, shall have our attention and impar- 
tial consideration. We have also to ac- 
knowledge a large aquatint print by C. Ro- 
senberg, giving a south-west view of the 
new church, with the old church cutting a 
_ very insignificant figure in the back-ground. 

Viator’s communication has, we doubt 
not, already found acceptance in the eyes of 
Emma, Ellen, and Emily. It would have 
slight interest we think for the public; but 
we should be glad to know something of his 
MS. Journal, to which it alludes. The 
ground is little known and very imperfectly 
described. 

** Evil communication corrupts good man- 
ners.” We nevertheless beg gratefully to 
acknowledge J. B's. which we have placed 
with some documents on the same subject, 
and will either publish hereafter or otherwise 
avail ourselves of. 

We trust there is no occasion for our pub- 
lication of J. A. R’s. receipt. 

Although we perfectly agree with the re- 
marks of our ** Constant Reaper,” on the 
subject of Church pews, we do not think 
that the insertion of his letter would be of 
service to the cause he advocates. But we 
shall be glad to receive from him his pro- 
mised letter on the origin of Church Pews, 
to which we promise to add a motto and one 
or two stories illustrative of the progress of 
Pewing. 

Mr. Wm. Sawyer is thanked for his 
communications ; if uot used they shall be 
returned as requested. 

We will endeavour to procure the infor- 
mation desired hy X.N. 

E. W's. drawing of the West door of 
Newton Chapel, near North Petherton, has 
been engraved, and also that by J. W. Mip- 
DELTON of two Alabaster Images. They 
are therefore destined to appear when our 
arrangements permit. 

We are much indebted to Mr. Costetto 
for his Communications, and hope to be able 
at an early period to give a fac-simile of his 
clever sketch of the Ancient Cross in Ne- 
vern Church-yard. 

H. J.’s ring is not forgotten. 

We fear we shall not speedily be able to 
engrave the sketches of E. L. B. but we 
will submit them to our friends and acquaint 
him with their opinions. 

Although we cannot immediately insert 
Dr. Latuam’s account of the Antimony 
Cup, he has our best thanks for his letter 
and drawing, of which we may hereafter 
make use. 

We hope our Correspondent A. J. K. will 
be able satisfactorily to reply to the inquiry 
of Amicus respecting the Artillery Company; 
if not, we will print Amicus’s letter. 


6¢ THe Poet Lavreat ”’ is thanked for his 
communication, and shall receive a private 
reply from the Editor. 

Reynuwart’s, X. Z.’s, and O. W.’s Lines 
on the death of Goéthe,—C’s Sonnet on 
Peterborough Cathedral,— Hymn on Fast 
Day, by E.T. Pitcrim (who is referred to 
p- 336), declined. We are sorry again to 
disappoint Gamma; but it must be so, al- 
though his verses remind us strongly of those 
of Herrick. 

Mate ‘ as Tintern’s Choral pride,” 

Must be Eomunpb Severnsipe. 

VeRax is acquainted that, as we should 
never think of seeking for historical facts in 
a work of fiction, we do not feel the necessity 
of placing the mere Story-teller under severe 
historical restriction. 

Any Coin-dealer will supply Muszus, for 
a few pence, with duplicates of the Roman 
Coin, Papal Medal, and English Counter, 
he has taken the trouble to copy. 

INVESTIGATOR inquires whether the line 
of the Stuarts of Tillicultrie are extinct ? 
Sir Robert Stuart, of Tillicultrie, created a 
Baronet April 29, 1707, by Cecil, daughter 
of Sir Robert Hamilton, of Presmenan, had 
three sons and six, daughters, viz. 1. Sir 
Robert, second Baronet, who married Jane 
Calderwood, daughter of Lord Polton; 2. 
Hugh; 3. James; 4. May; 5. Anne; 6. 
Katherine ; 7. Margaret; 8. Helen, and 9. 
Cecil. A Sir Robert Stuart, of Tillicultrie, 
is now mentioned in the Court Calendar, 
but it is presumed he cannot be the same as 
the second Baronet. 

I. W. of Stockport, respecting the Oxford 
Editions, in our next; and also W. on 
Pliny. 

Our Correspondent P. (p. 258,) is referred 
to our volume for 1749, (xix. p. 516) for 
the original tale, «‘ The Power of Inno- 
cence,” which he wishes to recover. This 
little Poem has been often reprinted, but 
probably not of late years, and it is impossi- 
ble not to regret that it has become so en- 
tirely forgotten; for, though the versifica- 
tion is much less polished than modern fas- 
tidiousness demands, there is a sweet art- 
lessness in the story, which is delightfully 
natural and affecting, and strongly impresses 
upon the mind, the conviction that it was 
founded on fact. The lines are subscribed 
C. G. H.; can the author’s name be re- 
covered? H. G., and two other corres- 
pondents who have communicated the 
poem, have our thanks. 

We shall gladly comply with the wishes of 
S. M’S. is remaining article in our next. 

The late Viscount Downe (p. 268) was 
not twice married. General Scott’s second 
daughter married the present Earl of Moray, 
who was called Lord Doune in his father’s 
life-time, which has caused the error, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr. Ursan, 

I have always thought that Portu- 
gal offered a scene of peculiar interest 
to the antiquary, from its being among 
the very last of the provinces that re- 
mained to Rome after a possession of 
seyen centuries ; and retaining more 
of its language and manners than any 
other country, to the present time, of 
which specimens, both oral and me- 
morial, every where remain. 

Of Portugal, thus profuse in monu- 
ments of Roman antiquity, the only 
municipality of that people, their Felix 
Julia, Lisbon, is naturally the first ob- 
ject of attention, notwithstanding the 
deterioration of its share from almost 
innumerable causes. 

Seven hills, like those of Rome, form 
its site ; an aqueduct, equal to that of 
“the eternal city,” cuts through the 
hills, and diverges beneath temples 
and palaces in beautiful colonnades, of 
an height fully equal to that described 
by Procopius. The roads that issue 
from it are paved as the ancient Ro- 
man ways. The instruments of com- 
mon use bear the Roman character. 
In fact, by the simple change of Ethnic 
nomenclature to that of Catholicism, 
there are few of the Roman ceremonies 
and customs that may not be traced. 
The inscription SPQR heads the 
images of Christian Saints. In sta- 
tuary, Venus and Cupid are equally 
worshipped as the Virgin and Child. 

My earliest endeavours in Lisbon 
were used to ascertain the position of 
the city under the dominion of the 
Romans, and I] was astonished at the 
paucity of information concerning it, 
which I found in many who could 
afford me information on almost every 
other subject. I was told of certain 
ancient stones in various parts of the 
provinces, of which I knew more than 
my informants, but with respect to 
the capital they knew nothing; and 
it was purely accident that threw in 
my way, as I was traversing the site 
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to which I had determined to direct 
my inquiries, the first distinct Roman 
remains ; they were some poor monu- 
mental inscriptions, affixed to the back 
of a linen and woollen draper’s ware- 
house, in an obscure lane (Travessa 
d’ Almada), the approach to which is 
impeded by a tremendous reservoir of 
impurities, 

The manner in which I found these 
stones led me to an acquaintance with 
facts that afterwards assisted me. I 
had observed in several obscure haunts 
of the city, as well as villages, rude 
buildings, the walls of which were in- 
termingled with Roman, Moorish, or 
Gothic fragments; in some instances 
two of these together. On inquiry, it 
was found that these stones had been 
obtained from the remains of ancient 
edifices in the neighbourhood, which 
had been destroyed for the purpose, as 
the cheapest mode of obtaining that 
material. When edicts failed in their 
force against such despoliation, it is 
not improbable that, as an intermediate 
point, the builders were induced to 
place such as bore inscriptions whole 
in their walls; and that hence it be- 
came customary with others so to con- 
tribute to their preservation. 

It must be reiterated, however, that 
this despoliation is not chargeable 
on the present age; since, when the 
Roman power was nearly gone, the 
last of the emperors, desirous of per- 
petuating the memory of their depart- 
ing glories, found it necessary to issue 
edicts for its prevention: to say no- 
thing of the despoliation of the various 
people who succeeded them. 

Nor, though Portugal has suffered 
exceedingly in this respect, is it for 
want of attention since the govern- 
ment of the Braganza dynasty became 
settled ; for John V. no sooner found 
himself at peace, and capable of at- 
tending in certain points to the pacific 
aggrandizement of his country, than 
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he established the Royal Academy of 
Poftuguese History, and-issued an 
alvara, or edict, for the particular pre- 
servation of every species of ancient 
memorials ; not like the Roman em- 
perors, confining it to edifices or mo- 
numents, or the present beauty of 
cities, but specifying all the objects 
that can illustrate the history of a 
country ;_ and this decree, moreover, 
denounces all, of whatever rank, who 
shall contravene it, with certain penal- 
ties. It was recited and enforced so 
late as 1802, by the Prince Regent, 
afterwards John VI.* 

The first point in the search after 
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stand, was the very ancient Castle, of 
St.George, still existing, though, like 
the Tower of London, variegated by 
every kind of modern buiiding. It 
seems acknowledged, as well as to de- 
monstrate itself, to be originally the 
Pretorium, and afterwards, as it is 
partly now, the seat of the municipality. 
In descending from this first, and one 
of the highest, of the seven hills, some 
of the confusions in building before- 
mentioned occur: and onthe south- 
east the Moorish remains, in form and 
appellation, confound all ideas of the 
Roman grandeur on the summit. On 
the north, north-west, and south-west, 








Roman Lisbon on which I made my however, it is different. Observation 





* These Edicts are so particular in their injunctions as to deserve translation, if only on: 
this account; the first of 1721, after the preamble, rans thus .— 

‘¢The Chambers and Municipalities of the towns of this kingdom are charged to take 
very particular care to preserve all the Antiquities [Phcenician, Greek, Roman, Gothic, or 
Arabian], which they have at present, or may henceforward discover, within the limits of 
their districts ; and that so soon as they find or discover any newly, they give an account 
thereof to the Secretary of the said Royal Academy, for him to communicate to the Direc- 
tor, Censors, and other Academiciaus; and the said Director and Censors, with the notice 
so communicated to them, will make the provision which shall appear necessary for the 
better preservation of the monuments so discovered; and if what is so discovered newly- 
shall be images of metal, plates, or medals, containing figures or characters, and also coins 
of gold, silver, copper, or other metal whatsvever, the Directors and Censors can cause them 
to be purchased from the funds assigned to the said Academy. And the persons of quality 
who shall contravene this my disposition, deface the edifices of those ages, statues, 
marbles, and monumental inscriptions, or melt images, plates, medals, and coins above+ 
mentioned, or deteriorate their form, so that it is impossible to know the figures and cha- 
racters, or, finally, couceal them; besides incurring my degradation, will experience as 
well the demonstration that the case may require, and their inattention, negligence, and 
malice merit; and persons of inferior condition will incur the penalties imposed by the 
Ordination, Book, v. title 12, § 5, concerning those who melt coin. And hence, of those who, 
find images, plates, medals, or ancient coins, desiring to sell and reduce them to current 
money, the Chanibers shall be obliged to purchase them, pay promptly according to their 
just value, and remit them immediately to the Secretary of the Academy, who shall present, 
them to the Directors and Censors, ordering the Chambers to be satisfied for their cost.” 


[Then follow the signatures in legal form.] 


That of the Prince Regent, of 1802, is somewhat different in its arrangements :— 

*¢ J, the Prince Regent, make known to those who shall see this Edict, with the force 
of law, that, the chief librarian of the Royal Library of Lisbon representing to me the 
importance not alone of antiquities sacred and polite, and ‘the illustration of the arts and 
sciences, but for the ornament of the same library, of forming in it a grand collection of 
pieces of antiquity and rarity: and I wishing the collection referred to, to be formed for 
public utility, hold for good to revive the disposition of the Edict of Law of the 20th of 
August 1721, by which Don John V. my grandfather, ordered as a grant to the Royal 
Academy of Portuguese History, the preservation of statues, marbles, monumental inscrip- 
tions, images, and other pieces of antiquity, on which are found figures, letters, or charac- 
ters; the which Edict is ordered to be republished, to have an entire and full observance 
for the good of the Royal Library of Lisbon. It is determined that the functions of the 
same declared Edict belonging to the Secretary of the same Academy, as well as the cor- 
respondence with the Chambers concerning the monuments which they find, shall remain 
attached to the chjef librarian of the said Royal Library; all being to be represented to 
me through the Counsellor Minister, Secretary of State for the Revenue, Inspector-gene- 
ral of the Revenue, Inspector-general of the Royal Library of Lisbon, that I may order 
the necessary provision, as also to purchase medals, images, and other similar objects, to 
the account of my royal revenue, towards the preservation of the same objects, and all 
others whatever which may be in this matter convenient.” 

? [The legal forms as before.] 
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led firstly to the ruins which surround 
the declivity and base of the hill; 
nextly, the site, quite appropriate to 
such purposes, which still bears the 
names of place and street of the Hot 
Baths, (Largo and Rua das Caldas); 
immediately after which, westward, 
every trace is destroyed by the regular 
streets, erected under the direction of 
the Grand Marquis of Pombal, after 
the dreadful earthquake of 1755; on 
digging the foundation of which, many 
fragments and some coins were found. 
A small distance northward is a con- 
vent, built on very ancient walls, 
named after Camillus, (Convento dos 
Camillos,) which which would not re- 
quire the extreme of antiquarian en- 
thusiasm to conceive a residence of the 
second Romulus during his banishment 
from Rome. Immediately adjacent is 
the large market for vegetables and 
fruit, so distant from any other as to 
render it easily conceived to have been 
the Roman Forum Olitorium. 

‘ However, as to the ruins mentioned 
I can now speak with greater certainty 
from the labours of an intelligent and 
learned Portuguese antiquary, Senhor 
Luiz Antonio de Azevedo, who attended 
the excavation of part of them for the 
purpose of forming a new street, (Rua 
Nova de Smamede,) in the year 1798. 

The appearance of these ruins as ex- 
cavated, as well as the depth of earth 
in which they were buried, convinced 
this antiquary that they had not been 
caused by any of the means before 
mentioned, but by one of those con- 
vulsions of the earth that have so often 
occurred in this country, and which 
had at once buried for ages the edifice 
or edifices of which, after long and 
patient attention, he found sufficient to 
compose all the leading features of a 
Greek and Roman theatre. 

What he endeavoured to restore with 
great industry, and sketch with truth, 
consists of the grades or seats of the 
platea, and the orchestra; a raised 
part, intermingled or cased with mar- 
ble, alternately shaped in quadrangles 
or semicircles, which formed the pro- 
scenium ; on the face of which was an 
inscription in letters of iron, in honour 
of Nero. Towards each end were two 
marble statues of Silenus, one better 
preserved than the other; a few co- 
lumns and capitals of the Ionic order ; 
several stones with inscriptions, and 
ornamental fragments, form the re- 
maining results of Senhor :Azevedo’s 
investigation. 
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The inscriptions he has preserved : 
they refer first to a dedication of the 
theatre to Nero ; and nextly, memorials 
of its favourers, and those who as- 
sisted in ornamenting it. 

He, with great probability, conceives 
the existence of these ruins to have 
been hitherto unknown, from finding 
nothing concerning them in the works 
of the elder antiquaries— Resende, 
Brito, Cunha, Marinho, Vasconcellos, 
Cardoso, &c. who have described the 
most imperfect inscriptions discovered 
in the very same line, and in the eas- 
tern vicinity. He also well conceives 
that the earthquake which precipi- 
tated the theatre, involved the streets 
which were above it on the hill, and a 
large portion of the land, which thus 
deeply covered it. Of his hypotheses, 
concerning which of the earthquakes 
that have been recorded caused the 
destruction, I should think the most 
probable is that of 1356, which de- 
stroyed the neighbouring Capella Maior 
of the cathedral, as it appears to this 
day. 

This circumstance respecting the ca- 

thedral of Lisbon, which still exhibits 
curious remains, Roman, Moorish, 
and Gothic, seemingly involved in 
the common ruin, unless as grotesquely 
repaired, partly by ancient, partly 
by modern hands, naturally led me to 
another object, and the records of 
earlier antiquaries, all of whom are 
decided on this having been the site of 
a temple of Minerva. Such hence ap- 
pears to have been, as in other coun- 
tries, the foundation of the present 
Basilique of St. Mary, denominated 
from the former archbishopric that of 
the See. 
’ This metropolitan church is south- 
ward a very small degree lower on the 
declivity of the castle hill, still a most 
appropriate spot; and near its site 
were found fragments of inscriptions, 
which induced Brito and the Coimbra 
antiquaries to determine that Cato, 
after subduing the citerior province of 
Spain, passed to the ulterior Portugal, 
when he appeared to have altered his 
conduct in Spain in respect to the peo- 
ple, and to have conciliated them. The 
first bears simply, as far as I under- 
stand it to be made out, 


M. PORTIVS. M.F. M.N. CATO. 


which is plain enough. But the au- 
thors who preserve it will have that it 
commemorates his having here sacri- 
ficed to Minerva, certainly no impro- 
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bable ceremony for the presence of 
Cato. 

The second marble is described by 
Brito as discovered while the English 
were making a terre-plain in the fortifi- 
cation in the year 1589, much spoiled, 
from which these letters were ex- 
tracted : 

M. PORTIO. M.- F.C. 2. « «© 
OB. SING. El. Ve. «© «© « OS 
M. VL. « + WN 


and is supposed, on supplying the de- 
fects, to have been the base of a statue 
erected to Cato by the Lusitanian peo- 
ple, for his singular munificence to- 
wards them. 

Another to the same distinguished 
person, was found in the plain of Cin- 
tra, where it is supposed he visited the 
temple of the Sun and Moon on the 
serra, to the same effect; and he sub- 
sequently appears to have deserved it, 
according to Marinha, from the oppo- 
site character of his successors. Hav- 
ing mentioned Cintra, which, from this 
circumstance, was in all probability a 
summer camp of the Romans, another 
inscription should be mentioned, pre- 
served at the lovely Colares in its 
neighbourhood, in which Septimus Se- 
verus is mentioned with others: and 
also one at Carvoeiera, northwards, 
which, serving as an altar to the Her- 
mitage Chapel, has preserved its in- 
scription perfect. It is, however, but 
monumental, consecrated to the deities 
{or souls) of the defunct named : 


DIS. MANIBUS. 
Q. GAI. C, Ill. Q. I, GAL. CAL. C, TIL, 
AN. I. AEDILIS. AN, XXXX. 
™M. GAL. C, II], O. 1. GAL. AVI, AN. XVIII. 
JULIA. M. E. MARCILIA. MARIO. 
OPERIMO, IIII. O. PIISSIMO. DE. SUO. FECIT. 


From Carvoeiera one would like to 
proceed to Torres Vedras, the Turres 
Veteres of the Romans, but here is no- 
thing but rude weather-beaten stones, 
overgrown with grass, as are things 
of later date—the lines for the defence 
of Lisbon, of the immortal Wellington. 

From this extent of the suburbs of 
the Roman city, to return to its site, 
are found more eastward, on the same 
line as the Temple, the Amphitheatre, 
and the Baths, inscriptions belonging 
to statues erectéd by the people of 
Ulyssipone, the felix Julia—happy and 
fortunate Lisbon. Near the church of 
St. Martin had been erected one to the 
Empress of Adrian, who preferred, to 
her husband’s dislike, to open a vein 
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and die! Rutilius and Verus, who 
dedicated it, appear to have governed 
there at the time, since it was without 
the license of the Roman law, the de- 
fect of which subjected even native 
magistrates to infamy and pecuniary 
penalty. 

On the opposite side of the same 
way appears to have stood a statue of 
Commodus. The inscription on the 
base was affixed to a house near the 
Pedras-negras, and is as follows: 


IMP. CAES. IMPER. 
M. AUREL. F. ANTONIN. 
AUG. DiV, PII. NEP. DIVI, 

HAD. PRON, Divi. 
TRAIL. PARTHII, ABNEP. 
L, AURELIO COMMODO, 

AUG. GERM. SARM,. 
FEL. JUL. OLIS. PER Q 

COELI. 
VM, CASSIANVM. 

M. FABRI, 

TUSCUM IIII, 


ET. 


VM. VIR. 


This has some connexion with a 
monument in the church of Madelina, 
and was also erected by Roman Ma- 
gistrates. 

The remains of an inscription to 
Claudius, on red speckled marble, 
form the pedestals of a tomb in the 
church of St. Thomas. 

Extending south and eastward to 
the fountain called Chafariz del Rey, 
was found an ancient memorial, chiefly 
curious from being in the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era, when they 
omitted the epithet ‘‘ divine,” and its 
being inscribed to Philip, the murderer 
of Gordian, who received the same 
fate himself, but according to the Por- 
tuguese antiquaries, as well as Euse- 
bius, &c. had it dignified by the title 
of martyrdom, and was hence honoured 
equally in Spain. It forms also a sin- 
gular contrast with the honours before 
oy to Nero (as exhibited at Clunia), 
or clearing the land of the ‘‘ thieves”’ 
of the Roman faith, who endeavoured 
to introduce to the human race the 
new superstition of—Christianity ! 

On this part the Roman city is un- 
derstood to have extended nearly to 
the present noble convent of S. Vi- 
cente de fora, which as its adjunct 
expresses was without the wall, This 
from many evidences was Roman. 
One would not like to suppose it a 
Campus Sceleratus. The suburbs, 
however, were every-where marked 
by their remains to the river Saccavem 
eastwards, where they had a bridge 
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at the extremity of its mouth; the 
permanent relics of which are yet to 
be seen at low water; though accord- 
ing to Dolande it was decayed as early 
as 1570. 

As in Rome, so in the provinces, 
the edifices consecrated to Ethnic my- 
thology, having been very generally 
succeeded in their occupation by the 
offices of Christianity ; probably from 
the easiness of the transition from the 
fabled deities of the one to the canon- 
izations of the other, under the facili- 
tating principle of St. Gregory towards 
the Britons ; such is believed by anti- 
quaries to have been the case with 
the convent just mentioned, though 
latterly without the wall, as well as 
the temple of Minerva and others. 

However this was, it seems certain 
that in the outskirts of St. Vicente 
there had been a statue erected by the 
senate of Lisbon to Vespasian, the in- 
scription of which was placed in a 
garden (another mode of preservation 
by some persons of taste), and thus 
tolerably preserved : it hardly deserves 
further recital. 

IMP. CAESARI. VESPASIANO. 
AUG. PONT. MAX. TRIB. PO. 
Il, IMP. X. PP. CON. III, Dik. 
V. CENSORI. DI SIGN. ANN. IIIl. 
IMPERII, EIVS. FELICITAS. 1V. 


There are also sepulchral monu- 
ments at Santa Clara, beyond S. 
Vicente ; and towards the bank of the 
river are many more ruins of ancient 
edifices, among which was found a 
monumental inscription, the elegance 
of which was supposed to mark the 
nobility of Caius Lusidius Rufus (who 
had erected it to his son Quintus Lusi- 
dius Proculeiano, aged 11 years), sup- 
posed to be the celebrated Captain of 
Trajan. 

But this is nothing to the impor- 
tance which tradition and certain re- 
liques have conferred upon Chelas. In 
spite of the difficulties raised concern- 
ing the position of such institutions in 
Rome, and other circumstances, this 
valley is maintained to be the site of 
a temple of Vesta. The first testimony 
that is offered is that of a Portuguese 
inscription on marble in the chapel of 
St. Adrian, which announces, among 
other things, that the convent of Chelas 
** was a house of Vestals, before the 
coming of our Lord, as is to be seen 
from vestiges of stones, and the mo- 
nument of Julia Flaminea, and was 
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of Vestals with an urn of perpetual 
fire,” &c. 

These vestiges are as follow: in & 
part of the ancient cloister is pre 
served a quadrangular stone of the 
finest alabaster, which is called the 
Urn of Vestal fire (a urna do fogo 
Vestal) ; it is much destroyed by time, 
but still in its peculiar formation is ex- 
actly of the character exhibited on 
some Roman medals. In the same 
place is preserved a table of marble 
much defaced, but on which can be 
traced six figures, which, from what 
is found in history of their attire and 
mode of sacrifice, are assumed to re- 
present the Vestal Virgins. Here are 
also columns of different stones, be- 
tween which are figures in relief of 
Pallas, Minerva, and other deities, 
which are also supposed to have 
formed part of the temple. On dig- 
ging in this cloister other objects of 
great antiquity were found, but not of 
a nature applicable to the point in 
question. 

In the church of the monastery of 
Chelas, was discovered, on the 23d of 
June 1703, on some repairs near the 
high altar, among other ancient re- 
mains a stone, on which could be made 
out— 

IVLIA. Q. F.F.V. 
Q. JVLIVS, Q.F.C. 
SEVERUS. 

H. 8, SVNT. 


This the Portuguese antiquaries have 
translated as marking the sepulture of 
‘‘ Julia Flaminea, Vestal, daughter of 
Quintus ; and of Quintus Julius, son 
of Quintus; and Caius Severus: ”’ 
more letters appear, but too much de- 
faced for explanation ; they are sup- 
posed to relate to other brothers. The 
tomb forms the altar of St. Adrian. 

An estuary of the Tagus here, early 
caused the diversion of the direct road 
to Saccavem ; the circuitous one has to 
this day the appearance of Roman, 
from its dark stones. 

To return again: the high street 
of the Castle hill has all the grandeur 
of a Roman way, which remains open 
and undefaced by the Moors, while 
the descent quickly falls into their 
narrow confused domiciles, with suc- 
cessive deep flights of steps towards 
the river side, through gates bearing 
alternately Roman and Moorish names, 
as that of ‘‘ Ferro” and “‘ Alfofa’’ to 
the King’s Fountain, along the bank of 
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‘Tagus. tothe Arch of San Pedro and 
the gate of ‘the Sun,” another inter- 
mixture of Moorish with Portuguese 
‘names. 
. On this spot are still baths which 
-bear marks of antiquity. 
Every where to the east and north 
are “ Campos,” similar to those of 
‘Rome, simply substituting in their 
appellatives the o for the u; and none 
bear a Roman name, unless Campolide 
(Campus litis)° be so deemed. The 
Moors delighting only in minorstrategy 
leave hardly a name to these, and the 
Portugueze have given to them chiefly 
their own; but they still remain in 
.every way about both the ancient and 
modern city, the west as well as the 
-east end of the town, for Lisbon like 
London has both. 
’ [have already spoken of the aque- 
duct as equal in every respect to the 
-description of those of Rome; it is 
built like them on an inclined plane, 
whence the water proceeding to its 
level issues forth through beautiful 
fountains in every direction. I had 
- opportunities of applying to the ar- 
chives of the persons of rank, to whom 
they are intrusted, as in ancient Rome; 
_but even a plan of their subterraneous 
‘structure was unfinished, so that I can- 
not add to what I have stated at the 
outset, more than that no ancient na- 
tion could possibly surpass the Portu- 
gueze in their apparent reverence for 
water, if one may judge, besides their 
‘numerous eulogies, from their magni- 
ficent endeavours to preserve its pu- 
rity. The southern entrance is at a 
‘short distance from the Tagus, beneath 
the fountain of Loretto, which (from 
‘being admirably surmounted by his 
‘statue) might well cope with that of 
‘Neptune at Rome. 
‘Immediately on entering the pas- 
‘sage, I was astonished by the beauty 
of the lengthened arch which pre- 
‘sented itself, or rather arches, for to 
‘right and left, as they diverge to dif- 
ferent quarters, it is the same. On 
each side of the passage are two nar- 
‘row channels elevated about two feet’; 
along one of which only ran the water, 
‘the purpose of the other being to act 
in its turn, whenever any sediment is 
deposited from the little stream, which 
‘at this time exhibited a slight ferru- 
ginous colour. ‘The passage is wide 
-enough for two persons to pass to- 
“gether, and the arch. sufficiently high 
‘to realize, as before noticed, the state- 
ment of Procovius, of a man passing 
up it on horseback. The whole of the 
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exquisite Portuguese masonry in hard 
freestone, seemed as perfect and as 
clean as if erected yesterday, which, 
with the water brightly sparkling 
against the lights which were carried, 
appeared almost supernatural. 

The whole is one of the creditable 
efforts of John V.; but that it is on 
the Roman model, if not partly ona 
Roman foundation, is certain. It is 
on record that the water for the sup- 
ply of the ancient city, was concen- 
trated within its walls; and as the 
‘Romans provided aqueducts in various 
provinces of Portugal, it is hardly to 
be supposed they would neglect the 
apparently fondled capital, ‘‘ happy 
Julia.” It is stated by Marinho and 
others, that the waters of the old city 
did not extend to the modern Lisbon ; 
as also that it had long been projected 
to bring the waters from Bellas, &c. to 
it; that the senate of Lisbon had, at 
the commencement of the 17th cen- 
tury, laid apart 70,000/. for that pur- 
pose, but which was wasted in fruit- 
less rejoicings on the arrival in the 
city of Philip III. of Spain. I con- 
ceived I saw something of mere Ro- 
man remains about the valley of Al- 
cantara, so famous under'the Moors, 
over which pass the beautiful lofty 
arches so celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope. 

It is impossible to ascertain the 


‘northern boundary of the Roman 


city. A vague idea only extends it 
to the Sete Castellos (Seven Castles) ; 
patches of roads from it appear in 
different places on this side, and cross 
the Cintra roads near an injured aque- 
duct, at about a league, as if directed 
to Colares, already mentioned. Others 
advance irregularly. towards Torres 
Vedras. 

Such is all which, with great indus- 


try and much love towards the sub- 


ject, I could obtain for my gratifica- 
tion. If it shall assist or excite those 
who possess superior knowledge 
(which may easily be) and more lei- 
sure: for further research, I shall be 
happy ; for with the exception of the 
ardent Azeveda, and not excepting the 
talented Balbi, no modern writer has 
done so much for me. Excavation in 
the circuit of the castle of St. George 
would doubtless be fruitful in results, 
and might be easily effected; no less 
so at the sixteen eminent Roman sta+ 
tions in the provinces: but unhappily 
Portugal, . full. of attractions, seems 
destined to continue an alien from all 
the researches of peace. R. B.S. 
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Mr. Ursan, Mere, Dec. 1831. 

I SEND you a drawing of the screen, 
and some engravings, which I have 
made in wood, of panelling and carv- 
ing in Mere Church. 

This church, :of which: Sir-R.:C. 
Hoare has given a view and descrip- 
tion in his valuable History of Wilts, 
is more regular in its outline than in 
its style; consisting of a nave, two 
aisles, and a choir, ‘with a chancel or 
chantry on each side of it: some of 
which members, however, having been 
built at different times, ate in different 
styles of architecture. - The tower, 
which is about ‘90 feet high, has octa- 
gonal turrets at-the corners, ending in 
lofty pyramidal pinnacles, and~is em- 
battled at the top, and surrounded 
by a deep border of close quatre- 
foil work. The nave is divided from 
each aile by four pillars of a light 
pattern; and above these are, or 
rather were, as many elerestory win- 
dows; for those on the north side 
have their lights walled ‘up, ‘but their 
mullions and tracery are left, while the 
opposite, ones, which are open, have 
lost their mullions, and.are simple 
pigeonhole openings in the wall. 

The screen is of oak, wrought in the 
richest and lightest style of church 
carving, and having from its size and 
proportions a fine effect. The lower 
part (which is unfortunately hidden 
by pews, though I have drawn it as 
visible) is filled up with panelling 
carved with finial work in high relief; 
and in the middle is a line of trefoils 
with the spandril spaces above them 
occupied: by open quatrefoiled circles 
and trefoils beneath. The arches are 
richly carved in trefoil work, and the 
little columns that suppoft the gallery 
open into fan-work groins, above 
which rises the cornice, adorned with 
two lines of carved and gilt vine- 
leaves. 

The panelling of the gallery is 
newer than the screen; as it appears 
by the churchwardens’ book, which 
goes back to the time of Philip and 
Mary, that at the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth they defaced ‘‘ the images of 
the xii apostles, whych were paynted 
on the face of the Rodelofte,”” & proof 
that there were then twelve panels, 
though there are now only nine; and 
that on the following year they took 
down “the rodelofte by the .coms 
mandement by the Bysshop.” 

Gent. Mag, April, 1832. 
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It seems also that they took down 
the rood and altars, by command of 
«« The Queen’s Mas vysytors,”” whom 
they met three. times at Sarum; and 
defaced ‘‘ the seates or tabernacles of 
the images through all the church.” 

Just behind the roodloft, where the 
workhouse poor now. sit, was the or- 
gan ; the item for playing which ceases 
about the year 1613, and in 1636 it is 
mentioned in an inventory of the 
church. goods, as‘ old decayed organs 
in the loft over the north isle,” after 
which ‘it is no more noticed ; and little 
attention seems to have been given to 
the screen from. the accession of Eliza- 
beth to 1720, when it was coloured. 

In 1558 the parishioners purchased 
a copy of the English Bible, which cost 
16s. 8d., of course a great sum at that 
time; and in 1635 a copy of Bishop 
Jewell’s works was bought for 40s. 
and, as was then common, fastened 
with an iron chain in the chaneel. 

In 1584, among other vessels-in the 
church, are named four dozen’ trench- 
ers and four stone cups.- In 1638 an 
almanack was set up in the church, 
and an hour-glass was bought; and 
the next year a half-hour-glags;. per- 


-haps ‘to regulate the length of the 


sermon. . 
In 1589, about the time of the Spa- 
nish invasion, they bought a barrel of 
gunpowder, . probably for defence ; ds 
in. 1620 it was ordered to be sold; bit 
in 1628, when ‘the difficulties. of the 
unfortunate Charles the First bégan to 
thicken, seven barrels of gunpowder 
are written in the account of the 


.ehurch stock. ! 


At the beginning of the 17th cen- 


tury, the money collected for the poor 


was so much more than the outlay, that 
the churchwardens put .out a consi- 
derable sum of money in loans of four 
or five pounds to different tradesmen ; 
but in 1638 they recalled it, and ex- 
pended it in building an-almshouse. 

The; yew-tree; which is .now in vi- 
gour, was planted in 1636; and some 
lime trees, which are trained in a ca- 
nopy over the church-yard paths, in 
1732. 

Some of the chief renovations about 
this church have takeii place as follow : 

1587. The paths paved-at 14d. a yard. 

1589. A new pulpit. 

1594. A’ new bell. 

. 1616,, Two new bells. 
1636. Tower loft and south leads 
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Cross-loft in the old Market-house. 


laid, and about 1000 feet of paving 
done. 

1685. New clock and chimes, and 
reading desk. 

1705. Singers’ gallery erected; a 
pinnacle blown down and restored. 

1713. South side of the church 
re-built by a Mr. Stoakes for 124/. 
This was a regularjob, in which savir~ 
was the object of the parish officers, 
and gain that of the builder, who has 
lighted a badly built aile by windows 
with ugly mullions without tracery. 

1748. Tenor bell cast. 

1807. Organ put up. 

The specimen of panelling, No. 1, 
is that of the front of a gallery con- 
taining eight panels in the north aile. 
The large middle quatrefoils are occu- 
pied by shields described by Sir R. C. 
Hoare. There are ten panels of the 
pattern, No. 2, inthe gallery of the 


south aile. The circular pattern, No. 
3, is that of the panels of the gallery 
which was once the organ loft; and 
the following is a specimen of gro- 
tesque carvings in high relief, on some 
old seats or stalls in the chancel. 


(Super 






1) "A 
_ The arches between the choir and 
side chapels or chantries, are filled up 
with open carved work like the screen. 
As the church is not near the tho- 
roughfare, a clock is put in an upper 
room of the old market-house, called 

the cross-loft, above represented. 

Yours, &c. W. Barnes.. 
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ARCHERY IN FINSBURY FIELDS.—(Concluded from p. 213.) 


THE Commission issued by Charles 
I. for the encouragement of Archery 
has been mentioned in the earlier part 
of these notes. It is said that that 
Monarch was himself a practical lover 
of the art, and we have here, as has 
been generally considered,* a represen- 
tation of him, accoutred as an archer, 
and in the act of drawing the long- 
bow. He is shooting at rovers, and 
draws his arrow to the breast, the po- 
sition naturally assumed for attaining 
a distant mark. A bracer is attached 
to his left arm. He draws with three 
fingers, and the fore and middle finger 
of his shooting glove are fortified with 
what is called by archers a tab, at- 
tached to the wrist. The points of his 
arrows are received in a sort of pouch, 
which also might contain spare strings 
and wax for the string on the bow. I 
imagine that the little circular appen- 
dage to the pouch is a small open box 
containing grease. It is the practice 


with archers to grease the finger ends 
of the shooting glove, to facilitate the 
loose. The small triangular figure on. 
the pouch I cannot explain. In the 
back-ground are two of those archers’ 
stakes or pillars, which, as we have al- 
ready shown by the plan, were so nu- 
merous in Finsbury-fields. Indeed, it 
is probable that the King is intended 
to be depicted as shooting on this cele- 
brated ground. Thus the old balladt: 
“« The King is into Finsbury feild 
Marching in battle ray, 
And after follows bold Robin hood 
And all his yeomen gay.” 

The pillars represented in the en- 
graving are each surmounted by a sort 
of target, most probably also of wood, 
and permanently fixed; in the centre 
of these targets is a circlet, or bull’s 
eye, and on the top of one is the figure 
of some flying animal, placed to dis- 
tinguish the mark. A mark thus de- 
corated will be observed in the plan, 





* See Moseley’s Essay on Archery, p. 229. 


t+ Robin Hood and Queeu Katherine.—Ritson’s Robin Hood, vol; 11. p- 86. 
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bearing the name of ‘‘ Sea Griphon.” 
Among the list of Finsbury marks we 
have worms (i.e. serpents),. swans, 
lions, choughs, bee-hives, hares, ‘&c. 
all probably sculptures to distinguish 
the respective pillars. In a letter of a 
modern continental tourist, and writer 
of historical romance, we have the 
following passage : 

‘¢ Tell my brother that we have, for his 
satisfaction, made enquiries respecting the 
state of archery in this country; unluckily, 
we arrived at Gendt a little too late to, wit- 
ness the annual distribution of its prizes. 
Here are two bands of archers, called the 
Kuights of St. George and of St. Sebastian ; 
the former wear a scarlet, the latter a green 
cloth dress. Besides frequent exercises in 
this their favourite sport, there is one day in 
the year appointed for the great assembly of 
all the archers of Gendt, Bruges, and the 
neighbouring towns, each band produces a 
Lird carved in wood, and these generally 
amount to one hundred in number; they 
are suspended upon long poles, and one bird, 
the chief prize, is by some contrivance ele- 
vated to a height equal to that of the steeple 
of the Cathedral. To transfix this bird is 
the great object of emulation with the mas- 
ters of the cross-bow, which is still in use 
in Flanders.” * 

This is the shooting at the popinjay 
to which we have previously made 
some allusion. To return to the sub- 
ject of the wood engraving; the rank 
of the archer is marked as superior to 
the yeomanry order, by his spurs. The 
print itself forms the frontispiece to a 
rare tract, preserved in the library of 
the British Museum, intituled,+ 


*¢ The Art of Archerie, shewing how it is 
most necessary in these times for this King- 
dom, both in'peace and war, and how it may 
be done without charge to the country, 
trouble to the people, or any hinderance to 
necessary occasions. Also of the Discipline, 
the Postures, and whatsoever else is neces- 
sarie for the attaining of the Art. 

“ London, printed by B. A. and F. F. for Ben. 
Fisher, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
signe of the Talbot without Aldersgate. 1634.” 

The author of this little book was 
Gervase Markham, one of the earliest 
of those literary fags, called hackney- 
writers. The whole treatise itself is 
little more than a plagiarism from As- 
cham’s Toxophilus, entire passages 
from which gre incorporated piece- 





* Letter from Mrs. Bray to Mrs. Kempe, 
sen., dated Gendt, Sept. 26, 1820.—Me- 
moirs of C. A. Stothard, F. S.A. p.375. 

+ At the sale of the library of Richard 
Howarth, esq. by Mr. Sotheby in 1896, a 
copy was sold for 11. 8s, 
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meal in Markham’s text, altered only 
when, as he erroneously supposed, the 
language might be improved. The de- 
cline of the bow at the period when 
Markham wrote, induces him to apo- 
logise for his performance, by telling 
his readers he wishes not to derogate 
from other weapons, and thus be called 
a King Harry Captain. 

‘It will be foreign to the object of 
these notes, which are intended rather 
to present the reader with something 
supplementary on the subject of ar- 
chery, than to recapitulate what has 
been already said by others, to enter 
minutely into the history of the bow, 
and to dwell upon the victories of 
Crecy, Poitiers, Azincourt, and Flod- 
den, all mainly achieved by the trusty 
yew, and the nervous arm of the Eng- 
lish yeoman. The bow used by the 
nations of antiquity, and represented 
on Greek and. Roman sculptures and 
coins, was undoubtedly the Asiatic 
bow of horn; which, when unstrung, 
collapsed nearly into a circle, and 
which when strung presented in the 
reverse direction of this circle two 
curves, divided by the centre or hold- 
ing portion of the bow. Such was the 
horn bow of Pandarus, as beautifully 
described by Homer, in the fourth 
book of the Iliad. 

It is not wonderful that in climates 
where a wood possessing such high 
elasticity as the yew, was plentiful, 
that their inhabitants should apply it 
to the formation of a weapon, to 
which such a quality was.so essential. - 
The yew bow was therefore probably 
well known to the Britons and the 
Saxons, though it does not appear to 
have been extensively introduced in 
England, as a military weapon, until 
after the Norman conquest, for the 
Normans are said to owe their success 
at the battle of Hastings to their pecu- 
liar weapon, the long-bow. We ma 
therefore, perhaps, conclude that while 
the bow had long been known to the 
hunter, and was sometimes used by 
individuals as an offensive weapon, 
that large bodies of archers shooting, 
so to express it, in concert, or simul- 
taneously, had their origin in our 
English tactics from the Norman peo- 
ple, and that superiority of arrows to 
all other missiles, became so evident, 
that the bow for centuries remained 
one of the two principal weapons of 
the English infantry. ‘lhe simple pea- 
sant took his trusty yew bow from the 
rafters of his hut, and placed his 
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brown hedging-bill on a six-feet staff, 
and he was accoutred for the defence 
of his country, or the invasion of that 
of his foes. Thus Holinshed, describ- 
ing the advance of the opposing hosts 
at the battle of Bosworth field, ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Lord how hastilie the sol- 
diers buckled their helms, how quick- 
lie the archers bent their bowes, and 
frushed their feathers, how readilie 
the bille-men shooke their billes and 
proved their staves, ready to approach 
and join, when the terrible trumpet 
should sound the bloudie blast to vic- 
torie or death.’’* 

The arbalist or crossbow, from its 
more complicated and consequently 
more costly structure, never was the 
general weapon of our armies. Cross- 
bowmen were employed in small bo- 
dies, and were indeed the riflemen of 
our ancient armies. Far less skill was 
required in making the shot of this 
weapon deadly to any individual se- 
lected from the battle’s front, than 
that of the long-bow; no strength of 
muscle was necessary for a discharge, 
effected by the touch of a trigger, and 
it was drawn up to its bend by a stir- 
rup affixed to its butt or stock, or by 
a sort of windlass. But while the 
arbalister was thus free from the ne- 
cessity of acquiring any remarkable 
strength or skill for the effective use 
of his weapon, he lost much in ano- 
ther way, by the time which was oc- 
cupied in preparing it for use, and 
might receive half a dozen arrows 
from an opponent’s simple long-bow, 
in his body, while he was winding up 
his clumsy apparatus; and these ob- 
jections will be found to apply with 
equal force against the modern mus- 
ket; by reason of the delay in bit- 
ing the cartridge, priming, ramming 
down, returning the ramrod, the 
heating of the piece (the smoke which 
it raises obscuring friend and foe), the 
uncertainty of its distant shot, &c. &c. 
so indeed that musketry has become 
in most cases only the sounding fury 
of the battle, while the victory has re- 
mained with the bayonet, charged at 
close quarters, by strong and steady 
English hands, directed by undaunted 
English hearts. 

The cross-bow appears to be the 
same weapon which, from its deadly 
aim was called by the ancients Scorpio. 
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*¢ Scorpiones dicebant, quas nune manu- 

balistas vocant.” Veget. de re militari, cap. 
22. 
It was considered an infamous and 
murderous weapon, and the users of 
it were anathematised by the Church 
in the twelfth century. 

‘* Artem illam mortiferam et Deo odibilem 
Balistariorum et Sagittariorum adversus 
Christianos et Catholicos exerceri sub ana- 
themate prohibemus.”t—Canon 30 of the 
2d Council of Lateran. 

This will account for the severity 
used towards the arbalister who with 
his steel-bow gave Richard Coeur de 
Lion his death-wound before the Castle 
of Chaluz. He had singled out the 
King in the manner of a modern rifle- 
man, and thus he had placed himself 
out of the protection of the law, lay 
under the curse of the church, and his 
life accordingly became forfeit. 

After cannon (the first of which 
were tubes composed of iron staves 
and hooped together) had been some 
time in use, men fell upon the expe- 
dient of placing a small tube of the 
same metal on an arque-but or butt of 
a cross-bow, and thus the Harquebuss 
was formed, and by an easy transition 
perhaps derived its name. 

No one can doubt the superiority of 
cannon, those 

** mortal engines whose rude throats 
*¢ The immortal Jove’s dread clamours coun- 
terfeit’”— 
over the ancient catapults and balistz; 
but that the hand-gun, caliver, or 
musket, so rapidly superseded and ba- 
nished the bow, was more owing to 
the novelty of its effects than to real 
superiority. All experience has shewn 
that a novel offensive weapon in war- 
fare, is of great advantage to those by 
whom it is exclusively employed. 

We need go no further for an exam- 
ple than to the invention by our en- 
gineers of the Congreve Rockets, and 
to Napoleon’s revival in his cavalry of 
the long-abandoned lance. 

The same advantage would arise to 
the partial resumption of the long- 
bow, particularly as an engine to be 
employed against cavalry ; always re- 
membering that archers, to be effec- 
tive, must be numerous. Thus, of an 
army of twelve thousand men, two 
thousand might consist of a corps of 
archers. Such a body should be armed 





* Holinshed’s Chron. fol. edit, vol. 2, p. 
758, 


_t See Moseley, p. 198; also Du Cange, 
Notes on the Life of St. Louis, 
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with a bow, a sheaf of arrows, a demi- 
pike, a cutlass, and a brace of pistols, 
for the chance of close encounters. 

Fresh supplies of arrows might be 
carried by bat horses in attendance on 
the corps. When opposed to an ene- 
my’s cavalry, they should be drawa 
up at open order, and their depth should 
be made to conform to that of the ap- 

- proaching squadrons. Every fiveseconds 
these would find themselves - assailed 
by “an iron sleet of arrowy shower,” 
falling over the whole space of ground 
which they would occupy in their ad- 
vance, galling the horses into a state 
of phrensy, striking down and wound- 
ing their riders. At every rapidly suc- 
ceeding discharge, the whizzing and 
hurtling of the arrows in the darkened 
air must increase the confusion. As- 
sailed by innumerable bolts, inevitable 
as the ‘‘ thought-executing fires”’ of 
heaven, safety could only be sought in 
turning about to rapid flight. It was 
in this way that the little band of yeo- 
men at the memorable day of Azin- 
cour defeated the boasted chivalry of 
France—the men at arms mounted 
on their barded horses, and enclosed 
in complete steel. 

The English archers were stationed 
in the rear of the first line; the French 
cavalry posted in the rear of their first 
line.* The skilful bowmen shot over 
the fronts of both armies, and judging 
with admirable precision of the dis- 
tance or length, their dense and suc- 
cessive showers of arrows fell among 
the French cavalry posted in the rear, 
and produced such unsteadiness and 
alarm among the horses, that they be- 
came unruly, rushed forward, broke the 
French line, and thus the enemy’s own 
cavalry were rendered instrumental to 
their defeat! Can there be a more 
convincing proof of the importance of 
shooting compass in a military view? 

Such was the result of Archery in 
ancient days, and such we will venture 
to predict would be its result if admit- 
ted to a partial revival in the arms of 
modern times, and employed by confi- 
dent and skilful hands. To restore 
confidence in a weapon so long disused 
in an offensive character would be 
perhaps the most difficult point; but 
that would be attained by the prelimi- 
nary field practice, and by observing 
its effects on targets made of board, 
which the arrows would be found to 
pierce with the force of bullets. 





* See Monstrelet’s Chronicle. 
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A modern writer has justly remarked 
“that it is too common a practice to 
cast an ancient servant away with 
neglect and indifference, when he has 
been succeeded by a more seemly, if 
not more useful successor.” 

As to theclaims of Archery to general 
revival, on the ground of its being a no- 
ble and invigorating exercise, an enemy 
to luxury and vice, they are most un- 
doubted. No man unnerved by de- 
bauchery ever yet made a good ar- 
cher ; yet so suited is the art to frames 
of different degrees of strength, that 
with bows of proportionate power, not 
even the fair sex, in modern days, are 
excluded from this elegant diversion. 

The ambrosial air of heaven, the 
verdant turf, and all its accompanying 
features, of “‘ bosky hills,” and silvery 
gliding waters, encompass the archer 
at his sport. In his leisurely walk, 
with unstrung bow, from end to end, 
that is between target and target, he 
presses the fragrant wild thyme with 
his foot—all the associations of archery 
are connected with tranquillity of mind, 
with the beauties of the surrounding 
magnificent creation ! 


Sound, sound the music, sound it, 
Let hills and dales rebound it, 
In praise of Archery. 
Used as a game it pleases, 
The mind to joy it raises, 
And throws off all diseases 
Of lazy luxury. 
Now, now our care beguiling, 
When all the year looks smiling 
With healthful harmony. 
The sun in glory glowing, 
With morning dew, bestowing 
Sweet fragrance, life, and growing, 
To flowers and every tree.* 


Thus sung in the last century the 
pleasing bard of the Caledonian ar- 
chers, Allan Ramsay; nor can we do 
better, when all nature is springing 
into life, when the pestilence by the 
mercy of Providence is averted from 
our land, when reflection and mutual 
conciliation have come, we trust, to 
heal our speculative and imaginary 
political differences, than take the 
field, our bows in hand, and initiate 
ourselves in that harmless diversion 
which nerved the arm and recreated 
the spirits of our revered and gallant 
forefathers. As.d Ks 





* Poems, in English and Latin, on the 
Royal Company of Archers, Edinburgh.— 
1726. 
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Goodrich Court, 
March 19. 
All your readers must feel obliged 

to Mr. Kempe for his interesting com- 

munication on Archery. Perhaps I 

may explain to him in what cases 

Cloth-yard Arrows would be used. It 

is considered that, in a justly propor- 

tioned man, from the tip of the middle 
finger of one hand to that of the other 
when the arms are stretched out, equals 
the height from the sole of the foot to 
the top of the head. Now the string 
of the bow should be the height of the 
archer, and his arrow half the length 
of his string. If, then, he be six feet 
high, he would use a cloth-yard arrow. 
This proportion seldom holds good 
in nature; but a taller or a shorter 
man might, by bringing his right ear 
over the centre of his body and draw- 
ing the string to it, leave no more of 
the arrow beyond the bow than what 
would equal the length of his middle 
finger, if not bent round the gripe. I 
have an original arrow, found in the 
moat of Clifford’s Tower, York, pro- 
bably of the time of Henry VI.; the 
nock of which is without horn, and 
swelling out like that of an Asiatic 
make. I have also the bow of Philip 

Constable, the last of the Finsbury 

archers, whom I can just recollect see- 

ing when a boy. 

The silver badge worn by Sir Wil- 
liam Wood, author of the ‘‘ Bowman’s 
Glory,’’ was in the possession of the 
Toxophilite Society, and exactly re- 
sembled what appears in his engraved 
portrait. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, 


Sam. R. Meyrick. 


New Kent Road, 
March 25. 

IT appears as if Time and the reck- 
less spirit of devastation had entered 
into a compact, this year, simultane- 
ously to assault the edifices constructed 
in our ancient national style of archi- 
tecture. 

The good taste and energy of the in- 
telligent and liberal portion of the pub- 
lic have rescued the little architectural 
gem, the Lady Chapel at St. Sa- 
viour’s, fromdestruction. What should 
we say of the degenerate modern Ro- 
mans if they were to throw down the 
Temple of Vesta at Tivoli? and yet 
there were to be found in these en- 
lightened days men, in our own coun- 
try, to advocate an act of parallel bar- 
barism. 


Mr. UrsBan, 
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The fire, Mr. Urban, has assailed 
both ends of the noble gothic edifice 
St. Saviour’s. Your allies have extin- 
guished it at the east end; what can 
they do for the nave? The nave, al- 
ready reduced to a ruin hy the result 
of a petty party spirit, must, without 
timely interference, in a short time be 
entirely destroyed. London will thus 
lose one of the principal features of a 
fine cathedral-like pile, and future ages 
will deride the boasted illumination of 
the nineteenth century. 

St. Alban’s Abbey Church, a build- 
ing of the most sublime and magnifi- 
cent character, is rapidly sinking into 
ruins: but a few weeks since, a long 
portion of the south wall of the nave 
gave way and fell upon the adjoining 
aisle. 

One of the gates at York, a fine 
specimen of ancient military architec- 
ture, is about to be removed. 

Crosby Hall has been threatened 
with destruction, which I trust, how- 
ever, is about to be averted by the 
zealous interference of a lady of 
taste. 

Waltham Cross, a remarkable his- 
torical monument, is tottering, and has 
called forth the exertions of the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants to keep it up. 

On a principle of public taste and 
public policy, do not these things re- 
quire a speedy remedy to be applied in 
some general and national mode ? 

The Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don is perhaps the only body which 
may be strictly considered as incorpo- 
rated for purposes, among others, con- 
servative of our national monuments ; 
and they possess no funds effectually 
convertible to the repair of ancient 
edifices. Their conservative measures 
must from their means be chiefly con- 
fined to the delineation of ancient 
buildings, by plans, elevations, &c. 

How expedient, therefore, Mr. Ur- 
ban, does it appear, that public spirited 
men should combine to form a@ con- 
servative fund for ancient English ar- 
chitecture, which should be so regu- 
lated as to shut out all jobbing, neu- 
tralize all jealousy, and secure its ap- 
plication to its proper purposes. Such 
a fund, among other things, would be 
a powerful auxiliary to that for erect- 
ing churches; and while it aided the 
support of our fanes erected in the 
pointed style, would, by keeping up 
various ancient religious edifices, which 
their parochial possessors might be too 
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poor to repair, afford increased accom- 
modation for the instruction of all 
classes in Christian principles and 
Christian duties. 

I trust, Mr. Urban, that some of 
your public-spirited and influential 
readers, (of whom no doubt you have 
many,) will give this suggestion their 
consideration ; and if they think proper 
to call the well-wishers of their coun- 
try’s reputation for science and the 
arts together, they will find, T am as- 
sured, many British hearts prompt to 
answer the appeal. 

Yours, &c. AtrrepJ. Kempe. 


j hire, 
Mic. Vann, near a e 

I SEND you a correct drawing of a 
Coin lately discovered in the ancient 
Hospital of St. Nicholas, in the vici- 
nity of this town. 


I consider it worthy of notice and 
publication in your valuable Magazine, 
because I conceive it to be an unpub- 
lished coin of the scanty series of the 
coins of the Saxon Archbishops of 
York; and, if my interpretation be cor- 
rect, it is ‘‘the earliest Coin now ex- 
tant, which can be appropriated to 
that See.” 

I believe it to be a Styca of Egbert, 
.the seventh Archbishop of York; he 
-held that See from the year 735 to the 
year 767 ; and was subsequently ca- 
nonized. I read the inscription ‘‘EG- 
BERHT . ARchiepiscopus.” 

Ruding, (vol. iv, page 424, octavo 
edition) speaking of the Mint of the 
Archbishops of York, says, “the ear- 
liest coin now extant, which can be 
appropriated to this See, is a Styca 
from the mint of Archbishop Eanbald. 
Whether it were struck by the first or 
second of that name, cannot be deter- 
mined; but in either case it must be 
dated at the latter end of the eighth 
century ;” and in a note, he adds: 
**Eanbald I., was consecrated A. D. 
780; his successor of the same name, 
A. D. 796.—See the Styca, in the 14th 
plate of Anglo-Saxon Coins, and ano- 
ther with the title Archiepiscopus, 
which verifies this, in Supplement, 
Part IT.” 

The coin “‘ in the 14th plate of An- 


Anglo-Saxon Coin.—Hone’s Year Book. 
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glo-Saxon Coins,” bears the name 
*«Kanbald”’ only, without any title or 
addition; yet it was considered by 
Mr. Combe and Mr. Ruding as be- 
longing to the Archbishop, previously 
to the discovery of the Styca given in 
the Supplement. 

In the coin before us, the inscrip- 
tion is very perfect and legible; and 
the addition off the very usual abbre- 
viation AR, for ‘‘ Archiepiscopus,” 
may be said in this case also, to 
“‘ verify” the supposition of its be- 
longing to the Archiepiscopal Mint of 
York. 

The reverse is very imperfect, not 
so much from the wear and tear of 
eleven centuries, as from the original 
imperfection of the die; it bears two 
crosses, with an inscription, but the 
letters are so illegible that I will not 
venture to attempt a copy, the correct- 
ness of which I could not vouch for. 

This Coin is in the possession of 
Christopher Clarkson, esq. the worthy 
and able historian of Richmond. 

Yours, &c. Wo. Waieut. 


13, Gracechurcth-st. 
April 3. 

Allow me a remark upon some ob- 
servations by W. T. at p. 197. 

The publisher of the Year Book was 
the proprietor, whose estimate of ex- 
penses did not include the charges of 
an artist for drawing subjects which I 
might have selected in my walks. I had 
therefore no motive for walking ; and, 
losing my walks, I lost the opportunity 
of writing as | wished, in my old un- 
restricted way. Still the volume con- 
tains more original articles, and articles 
better written by correspondents, than 
either volume of the Every-Day Book 
and Table Book, in connection with 
which works it so fully describes the 
customs and amusements of the sea- 
sons and remarkable days, that I deem 
the “‘ History of the Year’”’ complete 
in the four volumes, and have nothing 
to add to the series. It is a finished 
work ; and, notwithstanding the wish 
of your correspondent, it seems to me 
unlikely that I shall ever undertake a 
similar publication. Iam endeavour- 
ing to ‘‘ improve my mind ” by recol- 
lections of my childhood, my old 
school-dame, and how I learned my 
A BC, which may lead to, perhaps, 
my most important production, a 
waistcoat-pocket dissertation on the 
“* Horn-Book.” 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, 


W. Hone. 
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EDMUND SPENSER’S AUTOGRAPH. 


IN compliance with the wish ex- 
pressed by C. L. G., Senex, W.T. and 
other Correspondents, we have ob- 
tained permission to print a fac-simile 
of the document bearing the signature 
of Edmund Spenser, the immortal au- 
thor of the “ Fairy Queen,” which 
was recently exhibited to the Society 
of Antiquaries. It runs thus: 

‘¢ Be it knowen to all men by these p’nts 
(presents) that I Edmund Spenser of Kil- 
colman, esq’, doe give unto McHenry the 
keping of all the woods w*> I have in Bal- 
liganim, & of the rushes and braks, wtout 
making any spoyle thereof, and also doe 
covenent wt him, that he shall have one 
house wtin the bawne of Richardston for 
him self and his cattell in tyme of warre. 
And also wtin the space of vij yeares to re- 
payre the castle of Richardston aforesayd, 
and in all other things to use good neighbot 
hood to him and his 

(Seal) Ep Spr’ser.” 

This document is written on paper, 
and is without date. The signature 
alone is Spenser’s autograph, and we 
have as far as possible endeavoured to 
convey an idea of the seal attached to 
it, which is impressed on wax through 
the medium of paper. The crest on 
the seal is apparently a griffin statant. 
A griffin’s head and wings was the 
crest of several houses of Spencer, as 
appears from the Ordinary in Edmond- 
son’s Heraldry; and they are still 
borne, rising from a ducal coronet, by 
the Duke of Marlborough and Earl 
Spencer. 

McHenry, the person alluded to, 
was a junior member of the Roche fa- 
mily, who assumed the name of M°* 
Henry, in order that he might be “ sui 
nationis capitanus,” or chief of his 
name. 

The remains of the Castle of Ri- 
charston are still in existence, one 
mile west of the town of Doneraile in 
the county of Cork; and distant about 
four miles from the solitary ruin of 
Kilcoleman, the poet’s residence. 

The original document was disco- 
vered among a collection of papers be- 
longing to the Roche family, which 
has been recently brought out of Ire- 
land, and which forms a most inte- 
resting chain of family history, illus- 
trative of the monastic, political, and 
civic affairs of the south of Ireland in 

Gent. Mac. April, 1832, 
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general, and the city and county of 
Cork in particular, from the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth tothe mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century.—In a 
future number we trust we shall be 
able to lay a selection from the Roche 
Manuscripts before our readers. 


en ee 
Mr. Ursan, April 5. 

SCRAPS of literary history appeal 
to you as their legitimate, if not their 
only patron; allow me, therefore, to 
place under your protection copies of 
some unpublished Letters of Bishop 
Nicolson. The labours of this worthy 
prelate upon subjects connected with 
our national history, have entitled 
him to be had in honourable remem- 
brance. The circumstance of the late 
excellent Mr. Nichols having publish- 
ed a portion of Bishop Nicolson’s 
Correspondence, gives these Letters a 
peculiar claim upon your care ;—and 
I trust that even another claim exists 
in the contents. 

I will take them according to the 
dates. The first Letter relates to a 
subject of some importance in our li- 
terary history; namely, the publica- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. It 
is well known that public attention 
was first drawn to this valuable his- 
torical record by Professor Wheloc, 
who appended some portions of it to 
his edition of Bede, published at Cam- 
bridge in 1643, folio. Wheloc de- 
serves, however, no other credit than 
that of having led the way. His pub- 
lication was meagre and incomplete, 
and amongst many MSS. he consult- 
ed only two, which brought the his- 
tory no further down than A.D. 1070. 
Francis Junius and other learned men, 
some years after the date of Wheloc’s 
work, suggested the publication of 
the Chronicle in a separate volume, 
and more complete form. The pro- 
ject was warmly seconded by Bishop 
Fell, and the editorship confided to 
Mr. Nicolson, who had lately return- 
ed from Germany with a well-founded 
reputation for a knowledge of north- 
ern antiquities. The progress made 
by Nicolson will be seen from the fol- 
lowing Letter. It seems that his pre- 
ferment to the archdeaconry of Car- 
lisle occasioned his removal from Ox- 
ford, the consequent delay and final 
relinquishment of the contemplated 
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publication. The statement of his in- 
tentions with respect to the publica- 
tion which this Letter contains, gives 
us no reason to regret that the ho- 
nourable task was afterwards confided 
to Edmund Gibson. Nicolson seems 
to have been accused of “‘ huxtering ”’ 
with the Bishop; but his frank and 
open character, and the friendliness 
which subsisted between him and Mr. 
Gibson, who superseded him, suffi- 
ciently refute such a slander. 

The originals of all these Letters 
may be found amongst the Birch MSS. 
Brit. Mus. No. 4274. The first Let- 
ter, although not superscribed, I have 
no doubt was addressed to Bishop Fell. 





LETTER I. 
My Lorp, Carlile, Nov. 20, 1684. 


By a iate letter from your Lord? to 
my Lord of Carlile, I find myself in a 
greater hazard of forfeiting your Lord- 
ship’s countenance then I was aware 
of. I confess, my Lord, the perfect- 
ing of the Saxon Chronicle (which I 
took upon me at Oxford) has not gone 
on with that good success that I could 
have wish’d. But, besides the great 
want of assistance which I now ly 
under, for the finishing of such a 
work, I did not apprehend that any 
quick and speedy dispatch was expect- 
ed from me; or otherwise I should 
have endeavour’d to have bin in a 
better readiness then I am at pr’sent. 
I have since heard that a far different 
account has bin given your Lordship 
of the reasons of this delay, by some 
that had inform’d your Lordship, that 
the work was already finish’d ; but that 
I was resolv’d not to part with it, till I 
knew how to be satisfy’d for my pains. 
I hope, my Lord, your Lordship will 
not be very prone to believe me guilty 
of soe much ingratitude as the latter 
part of this story would insinuate. I 
am extremely sensible that the best 
services I can do your Lordship will 
fall infinitely short of a due return to 
the many great and undeserv’d fa- 
vours which your Lordship was pleas’d 
to confer on me in Oxon; and ther- 
fore I have good reason to be far (very 
far) from the thoughts of huxtering 
w' your Lordship at this rate. No, 
my Lord, on the contrary, I have still 
that hearty zeall for your Lordship’s 
service, that (immediately upon my 
Lord’s acquainting me with your 
Lordship’s desires) [ made it my bu- 
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siness to borrow such of our English 
historians as this country would af- 
ford me; and as | judg’d might be 
useful to me in the carrying on the 
work. With some of these my Lord 
himself was pleas’d to furnish me; 
and others I have since receiv’d from 
several of our gentry. By these helps 
I hope, at last, to be able to answer 
your Lordship’s expectations: tho’ 
when I receiv’d your Lords? last 
commands, the work was no other- 
wise finish’d then that I had by me 
an entire (and well examin’d) copy of 
A.B. Laud’s MS. carefully compared 
with the other imperfect transcript in 
the Library. Out of these and Mr. 
Wieloc’s printed Chronicle, ’tis my 
design (and I presume your Lord- 
ship’s desire) to have one complete 
copy translated into plain and easy 
Latin; neither confineing my self 
verbatim to y® original, nor para- 
phraseing too freely. I had once 
thoughts of compareing them all with 
our other antient historians; and of 
noteing the disagreement there is 
among them, as to y® Chronologicat 
part: but this 1 found would be an 
endless drudgery, and not worth the 
while. All the notes I now think of 
makeing will be onely to observe the 
differences in the Saxon copies y™- 
selves, and which of their accounts 
seems most agreable to truth. If any 
other method be thought adviseable, 
your Lordship’s commands shall be 
most punctually observ’d by, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most dutiful and 
grateful servant, Wut. Nico.son. 





The second Letter contains little of 
importance, but shows the manner in 
which the friendship between Nicol- 
son and Ralph Thoresby commenced, 
a friendship which led the way to 
Thoresby’s intimacy with Gibson, 
Archbishop Sharp, and other cele- 
brated antiquaries, and to which in 
all probability we are mainly. indebted: 
for Thoresby’s additions to Gibson’s 
Camden, and perhaps even for his 
own publications. I am inclined to 
attribute most of Thoresby’s works, to 
the spur which his antiquarian and 
collecting propensities received from 
his friendship with Nicolson and Gib- 
son. There was even another result, 
which I think no one who reads 
Thoresby’s Diary and Correspondence, 
lately published, can fail to attribute 
in some degrec to the same cause, L 
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mean, his ceasing to be a dissenter 
from the Church of England. The 
lives of these good men was “a living 
rhetoric,”” which, assisted by the elo- 
quence of ‘‘ the good vicar” of Leeds, 
gradually overcame Thoresby’s early 
horror of copes and vestments, the 
kneeling at altar rails, and the sign of 
the cross in baptism. Perhaps I may 
here be excused for remarking, what 
convincing instances are to be found 
in Thoresby’s biography, of how little 
the world knows of ‘‘ the quiet joys ”’ 
of those whom it politely esteems to 
be dull and moping antiquaries. The 
studies of the antiquary may possess 
neither the brilliancy nor the import- 
ance of many men’s pursuits; but, 
equally with all other species of men- 
tal employment, they confer upon the 
student a rich harvest of satisfaction, 
and are calculated, perhaps more than 
many other studies, to promote “‘ peace 
and good will’? amongst those who 
are connected by similarity of anti- 
quarian tastes and occupations. Some 
of the best passages in Thoresby’s 
Diary relate to his friendship with 
Nicolson and Gibson. The picture 
which he draws (vol. I. p. 275) of 
Nicolson’s ‘ pleasant habitation,” of 
his ‘‘ museum, into which they pre- 
sently retired from the company,” of 
the ‘‘ delicate collection of natural 
curiosities,” ‘‘ the coins and medals,”’ 
“the many choice authors in print,”’ 
‘and above all his own excellent 
MSS.”—is really a very enticing one, 
and we may well excuse Thoresby for 
“longing to be back again in that 
little paradise,” his friend’s study, all 
the while that the Archdeacon in his 
politeness was exhibiting to him ‘‘ the 
lions”’ of Salkeld. ‘‘ After supper,” 
continues Thoresby, Diary, vol. I. p. 
276, ‘‘he showed us several remark- 
able sea-plants, and obliged us with 
most excellent converse, that I almost 
grudged my sleeping time.” The 
next morning he tells us he rose early 
““ to enjoy Mr. Archdeacon’s most ac- 
ceptable converse and papers, which 
were the most pleasing and instruc- 
tive that I could tell how to wish for ;”” 
and even when Thoresby had taken 
leave of the Archdeacon’s ‘‘ modest 
good lady and family,” his friend 
himself, whom he describes as ‘‘ the 
nonesuch Mr. Nicolson,’’ accompa- 
nied him to Appleby, delighted him 
on the road with visions of’ Roman 
camps and stations, and concluded by 
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introducing him to ‘‘a noble enter- 
tainment and much good company at 
a venison feast.”” Such is the friend- 
ship of antiquaries ! 

Mr. Wilkinson, to whom this Letter 
is addressed, is frequently mentioned 
in Thoresby’s Diary, and sometimes 
in a manner which this Letter will ex- 
plain. Thus, vol. 1. p. 209: “ 1691. 
Aug. 29. Up early, writing to the 
Archdeacon of Carlisle, about antiqui- 
ties, per parson W. of A. by whom 
sent some coins and inscriptions.’ 
“* Parson W. of A.” is clearly the gen- 
tleman to whom this letter is addressed. 





LETTER II. 
Ss, Feb. 28—90. 

I am very much indebted to you for 
your kind enquiry after such matters, 
as you know I love to hear off. I 
should be thankful for information 
more particular about the gentleman 
of Leeds’s collection of Antiquities ; 
which you mention to me. If he be a 
person curious in either Roman, Brit- 
tish, or Saxon Antiquities (or all of 
’em) you cannot oblige me more then 
to procure for me a correspondence 
w him: and I promise myself that I 
shall be able to make such returns as 
will not be unacceptable. 

I know not what time your Eccle- 
siastical men of York (who design to 
visit us this year) will give us leave 
to visit our friends in Yorkshire. But 
assure yourself an opportunity of that 
kind is long’d for by, S', yt very aff 
friend to serve you 

Wit. Nicotson. 

All y" friends here are well, and my 
family wholly at your service and Mrs. 
Wilkinson’s. 


Addressed, for the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, 
at Armley, nigh Leeds, 
post p? 2¢. in Yorkshire. 
There is upon this letter the following 
memorandum: ‘‘ This was the begin- 
ning of my lord Bishop of Carlile’s 
correspondence with mW” 





The next Letter is addressed to the 
same Mr. Wilkinson, and seems to 
have been written at a time when Mr. 
W. was hoping, through the influence 
of Mr. Thoresby, to obtain from Lord 
Wharton some benefice rendered va- 
cant by an act of parliament, probably 
by that act which prescribed the oath 
of allegiance to King William. Lord 
Wharton made Thoresby the medium 
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of his bounty to the poor of Leeds. 
Many notices of his Lordship, and two 
of his letters, are to be found in Thores- 
by’s Diary and Correspondence. He 
is the same Lord Wharton who is said 
to have hid himself in a saw-pit dur- 
ing the battle of Edgehill, and who 
was committed by the House of Lords 
to the Tower in 1677, with Bucking- 
ham and Shaftesbury, for denying the 
legality of the parliament. His son 
was the Lord Wharton who contemp- 
tuously inquired of the twelve peers 
created at one time in the reign of 
Queen Anne, “‘ Whether they voted 
by their foreman ?” 





LETTER III. 
Dear S' 

I am troubled to hear of the death 
of my sweet little God-daughter: but 
both my Comm' & you are young 
enough to have that loss often re- 
pair’d. ’Tis well Mr. Thoresby has 
an interest in my Lord Wharton. I 
doubt not but he will befriend you to 
the uttermost of his power. Our 
Bishop has not yet given His L‘ship 
any notice of the lapse; and perhaps 
he never will. Some of our lawyers 
are of opinion that (tho’ upon depriva- 
tion by sentence in the Ecclesiastical 
Court, the ordinary be oblig’d to give 
notice to y® patron before any lapse 
can accrue, yet) an ipso facto Depriva- 
tion by Act of Parliament, as this is, 
requires no notice at all. I presume I 
need not inform you what sort of cha- 
racter *twill be convenient that Mr. 
Thoresby give of you. You know my 
L* Wharton is no hot Stickler for uni- 
formity ; so that a man must not come 
recommended to him by the title of an 
exact Canonist, but a moderute man. 
It’s likely my Lord will think of pre- 
senting same man over again; unless 
He can some way be convinced of (a 
great truth) the little credit he is like 
to have by sending such a fellow 
among us. It will be much more for 
his L‘ship’s honour to drop him, upon 
this fair opportunity, than to have him 
violently thrown off, in an open and 
scandalous manner. 

I think you told me you had thoughts 
of transcribeing the MS. you were 
speaking off here. I wish you would 
acquaint me! how high it goes, and 
what ages it chiefly treats on. But— 
I must touch these things as lightly as 
Lean. They putt me upon longing to 
see Leeds, a thought which should not 
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enter into my head till the dayes 
lengthen and wayes mend. Yet—give 
my humble service to Mr. Thoresby. 
I’ll endeavour to come well fraught, 


when once [ sett forward. All my 

family give their respects to yourself 

and Mrs. Wilkinson: and I hope you 

will both easily believe that I am 

(more particularly), r, Won, 
Salkeld, Dec. 2, 1691. 


Addressed, for the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, 
at Armley, near Leeds. 





The fourth letter presents to us 
Nicolson no longer dwelling in the 
‘‘ pleasant habitation, with the little 
paradise of a study,’’ which had so 
much delighted Thoresby, but the oc- 
cupant of Rose Castle, and Bishop of 
Carlisle. He was elected to that See 
in 1702, and continued in possession 
of it until 1718, when he was trans- 
lated to Derry. 

Mr. Killingbeck, the vicar of Leeds, 
to whom this letter is addressed, was 
a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and the author of some printed ser- 
mons; but his best memorial is to be 
found in the following mention of him 
in Thoresby’s Diary (vol. 1, p. 194). 
‘The revolution had deprived us of 
one learned and pious vicar, Mr. Mil- 
ner; but a kind Providence furnished 
us with a worthy successor, anno 
1690, the excellent Mr. Killingbeck, a 
public blessing to this parish; whose 
preaching was with so peculiar an 
energy and fervency of spirit as was 
very affecting; and his life was an- 
swerable to his preaching—truly ex- 
cellent.”” The Rev. Geo. Plaxton, one 
of Thoresby’s correspondents, in a let- 
ter written in 1716, upon receipt of in- 
telligence of the death of Mr. Killing- 
beck, describes him thus: ‘‘ Mr. Kil- 
lingbeck was a man in whom my soul 
delighted ; a man without guile or 
cozenage ; a friend who, by above fifty 
years acquaintance, was not only en- 
grafted but grown up into my affec- 
tions, and united in a happy friend- 
ship with me.” (Correspondence, vol. 
11, p.. 338.) Another of Thoresby’s 
correspondents, writing upon the same 
occasion, remarks, “‘ It is glory enough 
to his memory that Archbishop Sharp, 
at one of his Visitations, recommended 
him as. a standard and example to his 
clengy.”” (Correspondence, vol. wu. 
p. 340.) We may suppose that the 
preaching of this gentleman had some 
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influence in determining Thoresby to 
leave the Dissenters. He is often 


mentioned in the Diary, and is gene- 
rally emphatically styled ‘‘our good 
vicar, Mr. Killingbeck.”” (Diary, vol. 
1. pp. 314. 317. 318. 327, &c). 





LETTER IV. 
Sr Rose, Sept. 20, 1714. 

Mr. Sedgwick returns to you a 
Deacon; and I am not a little pleas’d 
with my haveing been Instrumental in 
the Admission of so good a man into 
the service of the Church. With God’s 
blessing in the continuance of his 
health, he’s like to make an useful 
person in the way he has now happily 
chosen. I can honestly assure youthat, 
in many years, I have not had a more 
agreable week’s conversation than this 
last ; which was chiefly in his com- 
pany. I heartily pray for more Fellow 
Labourers of the like excellent accom- 
plishments ; and doubt not but herein 
you’l readily joyn with, S', your very 
affectionate brother and servant, 

W. Cartiot. 

My service to Mr. Milner, Mr. 
Thoresby, Mr. Atkinson, and the rest 
of our friends. 


Addressed, for the Rev. Mr. Killing- 
beck, Vicar of Leedes. 





The fifth Letter is, I imagine, one 
of a series addressed by Bishop Nicol- 
son to Archbishop Wake, about the 
time of the Rebellion in 1715. Mr. 
Ellis has printed several of these letters 
to Wake, and amongst them one dated 
four days after this one; series 1. vol. 
11. p. 360. The superscription is 
wanting; but I think it is pretty evi- 
dent that it was written to the Arch- 
bishop. By way of illustration, 1 will 
give Smollett’s account of the transac- 
tion to which it alludes. After men- 
tioning the junction of the English re- 
bels with the Highlanders, and their 
advance into England, he says, ‘‘They 
continued their march into Penrith, 
where the Sheriff, assisted by Lord 
Lonsdale, and the bishop of Carlisle, 
had. assembled the whole posse-comi- 
tatus of Cumberland, amounting to 
12,000 men, who dispersed with the 
utmost precipitation at the approach 
of the rebels.’”’ The insurgents pro- 
ceeded onwards to Preston, where 
they were attacked by General Willis 
on the 12th of November, but having 
barricaded the town, they not merely 
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withstood the attack, but repulsed the 
King’s troops with considerable loss. 
«*Nextday,”’ continues Smollett, ‘‘Gen. 
Carpenter arrived with a reinforcement 
of three regiments of dragoons ; and 
the rebels were invested on all sides.” 
Thus hemmed in,—escape being im- 
possible and resistance vain,—after 
some parley they all surrendered at 
discretion, and by this one blow the 
rebellion in England was ended. 





LETTER V. 

In obedience to your Lordship’s 
commands, this comes humbly to in- 
form you that yesterday Mr. Carpen- 
ter, and the three regiments of dra- 
goons under his command, marched 
from Kirkby-Stephento Kendale. Lord 
Lonsdale met him in the way thither, 
with a deal of half-pay officers; for 
whom his Lordship can readily (in that 
countrey) raise either Troops or Com- 
panies of Voluntiers. We dayly pick 
up several deserters from the Rebels ; 
some of which have given full informa- 
tions (on oath) agt the gentlemen 
chiefly concern’d in raising and sup- 
porting the Rebel Forces in Northum- 
berland. Not one protestant of these 
two counties, saveing a profligate 
Butcher, went in to them; But the 
servants of those very popish gentle- 
men who are now confin’d in Carlile 
appear’d amongst them. 

I am, with great respect, 
your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
W. Caruiou. 
Carlile, Nov. 10, 1715. 





I will merely add that Bishop Nicol- 
son died Feb. 14th, 1727, five days after 
he was translated from Derry to the 
Archbishoprick of Cashel. 

Yours, &c. Joun Bruce. 


eens ae 


ee Waiiake Secktor, near Ax- 
Zi “~~? — minster, April, 25. 
THE interesting account in your 
last volume of the paintings connected 
with the rood-loft in Mitchel-Dean 
Church, induces me to point out to the 
notice of your readers the existence of 
a similar painting, which may fairly 
lay claim to the merit of having sup- 
plied the place of the holy rood itself, 
and which yet maintains its original 
situation. The village church of Win- 
sham in Somersetshire, about four 
miles south-west of Crewkerne, con- 
tains this relic of antiquity. The 











duilding consists only of an aile and 
chancel, with a heavy square tower 
between them, which is evidently the 
most ancient part of the structure. 
The piers of the tower, inside, are re- 
lieved by attached shafts with circular 
laminated capitals, from which spring 
pointed arches of considerable eleva- 
tion. The opening on the eastern side 
towards the chancel is occupied by a 
screen of carved oak, comprising a 
range of lights formed by low arches 
with trefoil heads and quatrefoils 
above. The spaces are ornamented by 
angels with expanded wings holding 
shields, and above them is a range of 
mouldings representing vine leaves and 
fruit. Immediately above this screen 
is the painting abovementioned, which 
fills the whole of the arch on that side 
of the tower. It is on pannel, and is 
executed in a very bold style, and in 
lively colours. The subject is the cru- 
cifixion. Five figures only are repre- 
sented, and they are of a size sufii- 
ciently large to have rendered them 
distinctly visible to the congregation 
below. In the centre appears our Sa- 
viour on the cross, with the blood 
trickling from his wounded side. A 
weeping female stands at a little dis- 
tance on each side, and beyond them 
appear the two thieves, who are not 
nailed to their respective crosses, but 
hang with their arms bent back over 
the transverse beams. This picture, 
like those at Mitchel-Dean, has been 
long covered with whitewash, and has 
been recently restored to light ; to gain 
a view of it, the belfry stairs must be 
ascended, as it is hidden from below 
by a loft erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the ringers, who formerly stood 
on the floor. 

The church of Winsham contains 
some monumental inscriptions for the 
respectable family of Henley of Leigh, 
and those of several vicars of the pa- 
rish ; but it offers nothing else pecu- 
liarly worthy of notice, if we except 
an ancient lectern, to which is affixed 
by a chain a black-letter copy of Fox’s 
Martyrs in tolerable preservation. 

It may be observed that several of 
our Devonshire churches still retain 
their chancel screen and rood-loft. 
Those of Honiton and Collumpton are 
fine specimens of art; and in the last- 
mentioned church a portion of the 
rood itself remains, consisting of a 
mound or calvary carved in wood, on 
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which the crosses and figures were 
set up. 

The painted walls and storied win- 
dows, which formerly adorned our 
churches, appealed to the eyes and the 
hearts of the ignorant and unlearned, 
and impressed facts as well as legends 
upon their memories, at a period when 
the clergy, if they had the will, pos- 
sessed not the means of putting the 
scriptures into the hands of the people. 
The happiness of living under a better 
dispensation cannot be estimated, and 
it is well to snatch from oblivion any 
such remaining relic of the piety or 
the superstition of our forefathers; for 
the time may come, and that shortly, 
when sacrilegious hands shall again 
invade the sanctuary, and sweep away 
all traces of their existence. It is but 
a step from the bishop’s palace to the 
cathedral, or from the parsonage to 
the church. 

Yours, &c. J. Davipson. 
Norges ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF 
Brittany. 

(Continued from vol. CI. part 11. p. 217.) 

IN the parish of PLovptiry, there is 
a spot called Merzer Salaun, or mar- 
tyrdom of Solomon, from a king of 
that name, who was killed in a popu- 
lar tumult in 435. 

Mi-voye (half-way) between Josse- 
jin and Ploermel, is the scene of the 
famous Battle of the Thirties, which 
took place in 1351, between thirty 
Bretons and the same number of Eng- 
lish. The Bretons conquered, through 
a manceuvre of Guillaume de Montau- 
ban. 

The heath between Eoran and Be- 
cherel is the scene of the partition 
treaty, made between Jean de Mont- 
fort and Charles de Blois, in 1363, by 
which the territory of Britanny was to 
be divided between the two claimants, 
but it was broken by the latter. 

The tower of Cresson, on the river 
Gouet, near St. Brieux, was built in 
1395, and dismantled by order of 
Henry IV. in 1598. The cement by 
which the stones are joined is of a 
remarkable hardness; it is supposed 
to have been made of pulverised shells. 

The castle of Le Guiipo, (which is 
now about to be entirely demolished,) 
derives a melancholy renown from 
being the place where the unfortunate 
prince Gilles of Britanny was impri- 
soned in 1446. 
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Buarn is remarkable for being the 
first authorised Church of Protestants 
in Britanny. The Viscountess of Ro- 
han, daughter of the king of Navarre, 
having obtained liberty of conscience 
for herself and her household, desig- 
nated all the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood as her servants, because 
they were her vassals, and formed 
them into a congregation in the great 
hall of the castle. 

A great part of Britanny is heath ; 
indeed one third of the department of 
Ille and Vilaine is computed to be 
still in that state. When Henry IV. 
saw the uncultivated tracts between 
Rennes and Nantes, he exclaimed, 
«Where can the poor Bretons find 
the money they have promised me ?”’ 

The present Cathedral of QuimPER 
was built with the produce of indul- 
gences, and finished in 1501. An 
equestrian statue of King Grallon for- 
merly stood over the gateway, which 
on every St. Cecilia’s eve, one of the 
bell-ringers used to climb; he pre- 
sented the king with a glass of wine, 
and then threw the glass among the 
crowd; if any one caught it whole, 
he took it to the chapter-house, where 
he claimed the reward of a louis-d’or.* 
The custom seems to have been early 
abolished. The statue of Grallon was 
thrown down in the beginning of the 
French Revolution. 

The inhabitants of Lz Crorsrz have 
retained the Gaulish usage of com- 
mencing the day, the month, and the 
year, from the hour of sunset. New- 
year’s night is one of their festivals. 

There is a tradition that the castle 
of St. Nazarre, on the Loire, the re- 
mains of which are near the Church, 
was built by Brutus, and some attri- 
bute it not to the Roman, but the 
Trojan. 

Pont-CHATEAv was visited in 1709 
by Grignon de Montfort, a home mis- 
sionary, whose labours were so grate- 
fully appreciated, that the peasantry 
raised a hill which cost them fifteen 
months’ toil, on the top of which they 
placed three crosses, and purposed to 
build fifteen chapels around it. But 
Louis XIV. fearing that the place 
might be used as a fortress in case of 
civil war, caused it to be destroyed. 








* Those who have been at Westminster 
School, will naturally compare this custom 
with the ceremony of throwing the pancake 
over the bar on Shrove Tuesday. 
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The remains are still discernible, and 
a cross and chapel were erected on the 
site about seven years since. 

Buron, in the parish of Vigneux, 
near Nantes, was for some time the 
residence of the celebrated Madame 
de Sévigné. It was sold by her son 
in 1700 to a family in whose posses- 
sion it stillremains. Theavenue, which 
was planted in 1750, passes for the finest 
in Britanny. 

The castle of CLisson was burnt in 
1794, in the revolutionary war. M. 
Le Mot, the celebrated sculptor, bought 
it as it was, with the view of preserv- 
ing it from total destruction. He has 
left it in the same state, making only 
such repairs as are necessary to pre- 
vent further decay. 

The inhabitants of Macurcout made 
a regulation among themselves in 1603, 
that whoever broke the third com- 
mandment should receive a slap on the 
face from such as heard him, without 
liberty of resenting it. As it produced 
ill blood among neighbours, it was at 
length dropped. Machecoul was the 
residence of the brave but profligate 
and sanguinary Gilles de Retz, com- 
monly called Gilles de Laval, who put 
several wives to death, and is supposed 
by some to be the original of Blue- 
beard. He was accused of dealing 
with the devil, of murdering above a 
hundred children; and for these and 
other crimes he was burned alive at 
Nantes in 1440. Before the Revolu- 
tion, his sabre was shown in the cas- 
tle of Machecoul; it was of an ex- 
traordinary size. His name was still 
pronounced with horror among the 
peasantry, when Ogée wrote his de- 
scription of Britanny. 

In 1700, there was an ancient tree 
growing in the cloister of the convent 
of Vertou, which was said to be the 
staff of a St. Martin, planted in that 
spot. The monks sold slips of it at a 
high price. According to the legend, 
it must have been more than a thou- 
sand years old. 

The lake of GRaNDLIEUV, near Ma- 
checoul, has a curious tradition con- 
nected with it. St. Martin de Vertou, 
preaching the gospel in the environs of 
Nantes, came to a town called Herba- 
dilla, the inhabitants of which were 
extremely profligate, and treated him 
with contempt. In punishment of their 
crime, a vast chasm opened, and tor- 
rents of fire gushing out of it, con- 
sumed the guilty city. Two only of 
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its inhabitants, who had received the 
Saint hospitably, were saved ; but one 
of them, a woman, returning to wit- 
ness the devastation, in spite of his 
prohibition, was changed into a stone. 
The lake of Grandlieu now occupies 
the site of Herbadilla, but the name of 
the place is found in the neighbouring 
village of Herbauges. Every one will 
be struck with the resemblance of this 
story to those of Lot’s wife, and Bau- 
cis and Philemon. 

The town of Carwarx is supposed 
to take its name from Ahés, the daugh- 
ter of King Grallon. (Caer-Ahés, the 
city of Ahés.) Tradition is loud on 
the subject of her crimes and cruelties ; 
and it is said that the noises which 
are frequently heard in one of the ca- 
verns of the mines at Huelgoet, are 
the groans of her lovers, whom in her 
fits of rage or inconstancy, she caused 
to be precipitated into the abyss. 

Not far from Quimper, in the bay 
of Douarnenez, are the supposed ruins 
of the ancient town of Ys. The en- 
croachments of the sea, and a great 
inundation, destroyed the town in the 
fifth century, but its vestiges are still 
considered discernible; and the boat- 
men profess to distinguish its former 
streets among the several shoals and 
difficult places. 

The coast of Britanny is so danger- 
ous, that a former Viscount of Leon 
used to say that a certain rock, noto- 
rious for shipwrecks, was a more va- 
luable stone to him than the most pre- 
cious jewel. 

At Le Rovuvray is a covered gal- 
lery called La Roche-aux-Fées, com- 
posed of forty-two large blocks of 
reddish schiste, and divided into two 
chambers. The gallery is 28 feet 7 
inches in length, by 12 feet 4 inches in 
breadth and height, according to the 
Almanac of St. Malo, but other ad- 
measurements differ. 

The view from Mont St. Joseph, 
near St. Mato, at high water, and at 
sunrise or sunset, is mentioned by 
Buffon as the finest he had ever seen. 
The seamen of St. Malo are among 
the most celebrated in France; they 
bombarded Tunis in 1609, took Rio 
de Janeiro in 1711, and gave the name 
of Malouines to the Falkland Islands. 
The merchants formerly enjoyed the 
whole of the Peruvian trade, and in 
the flourishing time of their commerce 
sent a hundred vessels yearly to the 
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Newfoundland fishery. It is said that 
Henry VII. of England saved himself 
here from the messengers of Richard 
III. by the rights of asylum which the 
town had enjoyed for several centuries. 
Charles II. is also said to have resided 
here during his exile. At St. Servan, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, James 
Il. resided, at his arrival in France 
after his abdication.* The Castle of 
St. Malo, which was built by Anne of 
Britanny, has some resemblance to the 
shape of a coach; ‘‘a large Square 
area within constitutes the body ; two 
small towers in the fore-part answer 
to the fore wheels of the carriage, as 
two others of a larger size do to the 
hinder ones; a projection in front 
forms the pole, and an arched niche 
behind corresponds to the place where 
the servant was used to stand.” The 
story is, that her carriage happening 
to be overturned, she determined to 
have one built which could not be lia- 
ble to the same accident. 


Yours, &c. CyYpwELI. 
ie 
Mr. UrsBan, March 1. 


THE Lady to whom the Duchess of 
Kingston addressed her letter, publish- 
edin your Magazine for May 1829, p. 
411, was Miss Isabella Chudleigh, the 
eldest daughter of Col. George Chud- 
leigh, of Chalmington, co. of Dorset. 
This lady had one brother, Sir John 
the sixth Bart. (who was killed at Os- 
tend in 1745), and several sisters; and 
was first cousin to the Duchess. The 
Duchess of Kingston was a daughter 
of Col. Thomas Chudleigh, of Chelsea 
College, and had one brother, Colonel 
Sir Thomas, the fifth Bart. who died 
at Aix la Chapelle in 1741. 

In the same Mag. p. 412, there are 
some typographical errors. Inthe pedi- 
gree of Meller of Longbridy, Dorset, 
for ‘‘ Eleanor Meller, m. John Churchill 
of Doncaster,’’ read Dorchester. In the 
4th line after the pedigree, col. 1, for 
“as early in 1567,” read as 1560. In 
note 2, for 1598, read 1594. 

In addition to the pedigree, I find 
Edward Meller, by his wife Anne, had 
issue Robert, born in 1690, and Mary, 
born in 1693. 


Yours, &c. E. B. 





* The house stands in the division of Port 
Rouge, and is now occupied by Lieut. Chap- 
man, a worthy English naval officer. 
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ON THE STYLES OF HUME, GIBBON, AND ROBERTSON, 
(Concluded from p. 222.) 


ROBERTSON, 


The style of Ropertson has few 
positive beauties and few faults, Its 
great merits are those of animation 
and rapidity, perspicuity and correct- 
ness, polish and modulation. Robert- 
son is said to have formed his style 
on the style of Swift," yet so little re- 
semblance do his periods bear to those 
of Swift, that no man would have sus- 
pected him of having taken them for 
his models. He has, however, one 
quality that distinguishes Swift; he 
puts ‘‘ proper words in proper places;”’ 
and he may perhaps be said to have 
kept in mind Swift’s precept, rather 
than to have imitated Swift’s example. 
He is never obscure; he never stops 
his reader for a moment to consider 
the sense of a passage; nor does he 
ever disgust, like Gibbon, with a vain 
affectation of fine writing, or an offen- 
sive ambition of ornament; he never 
aims at elegance and fails. He is 
censured by Dr. Knox? for being too 
vehement and declamatory; but, what- 
ever blame his declamation may de- 
serve, it must be acknowledged re- 
specting his vehemence, which might 
perhaps with greater propriety be 
called energy, that it has the eminent 
merit of carrying us swiftly through 
his pages; and the writer, especially 
the historian, who enables us to read 
him rapidly, is entitled to our warmest 
gratitude. Johnson’s remark concern- 
ing him, that he “ is like a man who 
packs gold in wool, the wool occupy- 
ing much more room than the gold,” 
is unjust and malicious. 

Yet Robertson must be pronounced 
inferior to Hume in the power of 
moving and interesting his reader, and 
to Gibbon in that of entertaining and 
surprising him. He is remarkable 
rather for equality of spirit and accu- 
racy, than for any eminently pathetic 
or striking paragraphs. He has no 
passages equal in interest to the best 
passages of Hume, nor in splendour 
to the best of Gibbon. He has fewer 
acute, useful, or philosophical reflec- 
tions, than either. 

Perhaps his character of Queen Eli- 


zabeth, and his comparison of Francis 
and Charles V. display greater abilities 
than any other passages in his Histories. 

His masterpiece is his Charles V. 
Of his History of America, the intro- 
ductory remarks, as well as the books 
in which he describes the country and 
the inhabitants, are somewhat in the 
German style. He is resolved to say 
all that can be said, and in conse- 
quence says much that need not be 
said.. What he tells his reader is all 
true, but is neither new nor surprising ; 
his reader knew it before he became 
his reader. His History of Scotland, 
his first performance, is also his most 
inferior. 

Yet when this work first appeared, 
it surprised the English public with 
the beauties of its style. ‘‘ The town 
will have it,” says Hume‘ to him, 
*‘that you was educated at Oxford, 
thinking it impossible for a mere un- 
travelled Scotchman to produce such 
language.”” The readers of Scotland 
were disposed to exclaim still more 
loudly in its praise. ‘‘ At Edinburgh,” 
says Dr. Beattie,‘ ‘‘ it is currently said 
by your critical people, that Hume, 
Robertson, &c. write better English 
than the English themselves.”” Beat- 
tie himself, however, had the good 
sense to be of a contrary opinion, and 
his observations on the subject show 
that he could distinguish the qualities 
of a Scotchman’s style very accurately. 
** We who live in Scotland,” he re- 
marks, “‘ are obliged to study English 
from books, like a dead language.”” Ac- 
cordingly, when we write, we write it 
like a dead language, which we under- 
stand, but cannot speak; avoiding, 
perhaps, all ungrammatical expres- 
sions, and even the barbarisms of our 
country, but at the same time without 
communicating that neatness, ease; 
and softness of phrase, which appear 
so conspicuously in Addison, Lord 
Lyttelton, and other elegant English 
authors. Our style is stately and un- 
wieldy, and clogs the tongue in pronun- 
ciation, and smells of the lamp. Weare 
slaves to the language wewrite, and are 
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continually afraid of committing gross 
blunders; and, when an easy, familiar, 
idiomatical phrase occurs, dare not 
adopt it, if we recollect no authority, 
for fear of Scotticisms. In a word, 
we handle English, as a person who 
cannot fence handles-a sword ; conti- 
nually afraid of hurting ourselves with 
it, or letting it fall, or making some 
awkward motion that shall betray our 
ignorance. An English author of learn- 
ing is the master, not the slave of his 
language, and wields it gracefully, 
because he wields it with ease, and 
with full assurance that he has the 
command of it.”” These remarks are 
perhaps more characteristic of Robert- 
son than of any other Scotch author. 
They are not at all applicable to Hume, 
whose English is as easy as an Eng- 
lishman’s. 

Among the ancient historians, Ro- 
bertson most resembles Sallust. He 
has all Sallust’s rapidity; and he 
perhaps took the notion of his delinea- 
tion of America from the description 
of Africa in the Jugurthine war. 

He seems to have read few books 
besides works of history, and those 
immediately connected with it. He 
passes no judgments on any authors but 
historians, nor makes allusion to any. 

Having mentioned in general terms 
the excellences of Robertson’s style, it 
will now, according to my plan, be 
my business to discover its blemishes 
and defects. 

Hume, in one of his Letters, blames 
him for making some of his periods 
too long. His censure was without 
much justice. He reproved him with 
more reason for making such sentences 
as this: ‘‘ This step was taken in con- 
sequence of the treaty Wolsey had 
concluded with the emperor at Brus- 
sels, and which had hitherto been 
kept secret.” “‘ Si sic omnia divisses,’”’ 
adds Hume, ‘‘I should never have 
been plagued with hearing your praises 
s0 often sounded, and that fools pre- 
ferred your style to mine. Certainly 
it had been better to have said, which 
Wolsey,”’ &c. He did not however 
profit by his friend’s admonition so to 
avoid such construction afterwards, 
for several similar sentences may be 
found in subsequent parts of his works. 

Hume also censured him for using 
** that old-fashioned, dangling word, 
wherewith.’ He is not often guilty of 
using it. I have noticed but one in- 
stance: ‘‘ The zeal and affection where- 
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with he had interposed in his favour.” 
Hume likewise remarked the fancy 
which he had taken “‘ of saying always 
an hand, an heart, an head,” of which 
many examples may be found in his 
pages; and laughed at his adoption of 
hath from Swift. He might also have 
laughed at his choice of doth: “ So 
wonderfully doth the wisdom of God 
superintend and regulate the caprice 
of human passions.’’ 

Of some of his sentences, the con- 
struction is irregular, and the parts 
discordant.—‘‘ A garden, of which 
Charles himself had given the plan, 
and had filled it with various plants 
which he intended to cultivate with 
his own hands.’* ‘‘ Men, whose spirits 
were broken, and their faculties im- 
paired by oppression.”* ‘‘ The in- 
fluence of any national custom,—and 
how far it may go towards perverting 
or extinguishing moral principles,—is 
remarkable.’” 

He studiously avoided vulgarisms 
and improprieties of language, yet he 
occasionally falls into such as are suf- 
ficiently gross. ‘To receive their infor- 
mation with some grains of allowance.’” 
** To chalk out the line of conduct that 
ought to be followed.’”* ‘‘ The Kings 
of France got the start of other powers 
in establishing a military force.’ 
** He took hold of the Regent by the 
proper handle.’”™ <‘‘ This homage was 
in no wise derogatory from. their royal 
dignity.”" <‘‘ Now that their own re- 
sources were all exhausted.”° ‘‘ Now 
that he was raised to be the first.’’? 
** Calculated of purpose to bring her 
government intodisreputation.’’4 ‘‘The 
majority of the clergy were unprovided 
of legal stipends.”* ‘ Whilst these 
things were cariying on in Scotland.’’s 
“To complain of the usage she had 
hitherto met with.’ ‘« Reduced to the 
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same state they were in at the death of 
queen Isabella.”" ‘‘ No other return 
than what it actually met with.”’* <‘What 
they stood most in need of was money 
to pay their troops.” ‘I shall now 
endeavour to fulfil an obligation which 
Icame under.”’* << A trifling and partial 
reformation, not worth the contending 
for.’’* ‘ They doubted no more than 
the King had done.”’y Phrases of the 
following kind he perhaps took from 
Hume, who however used them more 
sparingly than himself: ‘‘ His presence 
would facilitate the carrying forward 
the scheme.’* ‘‘ The banishing Hep- 
burn earl of Bothwell for reasons ex- 
tremely frivolous, beheading the eldest 
son of Lord Forbes without sufficient 
evidence of his guilt, and the condemning 
Lady Glamis to be burnt for the crime 
of witchcraft.’”* ‘* The introducing 
foreign troops into a kingdom at peace 
with all the world ; the seizing and for- 
tifying towns in different parts of the 
country; the promoting strangers to 
offices of great power and dignity ; the 
debasing the current coin ; the subvert- 
ing the ancient laws ; the imposing of 
new and burdensome taxes; and the 
attempting to subdue the kingdom,— 
are enumerated at great length.’’» 
‘* His pardoning the conspirators,— 
his committing the care of his daughter 
to Lady Livingstone.”’* ‘* On ac- 
count of its having seized the ecclesias- 
tical revenues.” *‘* Charles was al- 
lured by the prospect of its turning to 
his advantage.’’* .From Hume also 
he learned to commence a period thus: 
«* No wonder haughty and martial ba- 
rons should view the power of the 
Church with envy.’f ‘‘ No wonder 
the Scots should easily give credit toa 
suspicion.’’* By Hume likewise he 
was instructed to make a sentence 
without a verb: “‘ Of much discern- 
ment and no less address ; of great in- 
trepidity and equal prudence; gentle 
and humane, without weakness ; zealous 
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for her religion, without bigotry; a 
lover of justice, without rigour.’’* 
By Hume, too, he was taught to use 
the past tense of the infinitive for the 
present: ‘‘ Elizabeth, though she 
wished to have intimidated the Scottish 
king.”’! “ Their inconsiderate valour 
went near to have precipitated the king- 
dom into calamities.”* ‘‘ Persons 
who had it in their power to have per- 
formed instantly one part of what they 
undertook.”! <“* Every consideration 
should have determined them to have 
seized this opportunity of attacking 
the emperor.”™ ‘‘ The soldiers were 
ready to have broke out into the wildest 
excesses of rage.”" ‘‘ He wished ¢o 
have eluded the obligation of his oath.’’° 
From Hume, moreover, he took the 
word catched for caught: ‘‘ Persons of 
all ranks catched the contagion.’’? Of 
his adoption of bended for bent, he is, 
I believe, entitled to the undivided 
praise: ‘‘ The spirit of the Mexicans, 
thus familiarized and bended to subor- 
dination.’’4 
In stating the articles of treaties, he 
offensively uses the word shall instead 
of should: ‘‘ In this treaty it was stipu- 
lated,—that no person shall be molested 
on account of religion; that a stop 
shall be put to all processes begun by 
the Imperial chamber against pro- 
testants, and the sentences already 
passed to their detriment shall be de- 
clared void.’’* ‘‘ The chief articles of 
it were: That all the conquests which 
either party had made since the truce 
of Nice shall be restored; that the Em- 
peror shall give in marriage to the 
Duke of Orleans either his own eldest 
daughter or the second daughter of his 
brother Ferdinand; that, if he choose 
to bestow on him his own daughter, 
he shall settle on her all the provinces 
of the Low Countries, to be erected 
into an independent state; that, if he 
determined to give him his niece, he 
shall with her grant him the investi- 
ture of Milan and its dependences ; 
that he shall within four months de- 
clare which of these two princesses he 
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had pitched upon, and fulfil the re- 
spective conditions upon the consum- 
mation of the marriage, which shall 
take place within a year from the date 
of the treaty.”* He sometimes with 
yet more ungracefulness uses shall 
after should: ‘‘ That, if it were found 
requisite to elect a new Emperor, such 
a person should be elected as shall be 
agreeable to the King of France.’’t 

In some instances he fails to find 
the best word for conveying his mean- 
ing. ‘‘ Ascertaining to them the full 
possession of all their privileges.’’* 
“The Peruvians, from their wnac- 
quaintance with the use of arches,— 
could not construct bridges.””” ‘‘ The 
master of Gray—demeaned himself so 
far as to act as a spy for the English 
court.”’* ‘‘ Of an insinuating address, 
—and a flowing affability.””** Who shall 
decide what is meant by a flowing affa- 
bility? In the following passages he 
writes nonsense : ‘‘ Skilful officers de- 
clared the attempt to be impracticable.’’¥ 
Impracticable is a word that cannot be 
applied to an attempt; all attempts, 
even the most extravagant, are prac- 
ticable. ‘‘ Charles arrived at length 
in Villach in Carinthia, and scarcely 
thought himself secure even in that 
remote inaccessible corner.”’? Thecorner 
could not be inaccessible, or Charles 
would not have arrived in it. In the 
use of the word inaccessible, the Scotch 
have been somewhat unfortunate. 
Home, as every one knows, has put 
into the mouth of Douglas the words, 
‘¢ Beneath a mountain’s brow, the most 

remote 


And inaccessible, by Shepherds trod, 


And Hume, as 1 might have observed 
in a fitter place, has said of Agricola, 
that he ‘‘ pierced into the inaccessible 
forests and mountains of Caledonia.’’* 

Of two or‘three words, he some- 
times puts the wrong one first. ‘‘ Her 
commands were neither to be disputed 
nor disobeyed.’”’® Disobeyed should 
have preceded disputed. ‘‘ We enter 
upon the region of conjecture, of fable, 
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and ofuncertainty.”’* Uncertaintyshould 
have gone before conjecture. 

It was surely by some malignant 
influence that he was induced to call 
Lord Borrough an extraordinary am- 
bassador, instead of an ambassador ex- 
traordinary.4 

He sometimes tells his readers what 
he might with more propriety have 
left them to discover for themselves. 
“‘ Smith,” says he, ‘‘ was not in a 
condition at this juncture to assert his 
own rights, or to act with his wonted 
vigour. By an accidental explosion of 
gunpowder, he had been so miserably 
scorched and mangled that he was in- 
capable of moving.”* When he in- 
tended to inform us that Smith was 
incapable of moving, he might have 
forborne to apprize us that he was not 
in a condition to act with vigour. 

Like Gibbon, he could not always 
forbear from inserting needless and 
superfluous epithets. He speaks of 
the “‘ listless inattention’’! of the tribes 
of South America, and of their “‘ in- 
considerate thoughtlessness’’s about 
futurity ; and perhaps a few more such 
redundancies might be found. 

He has an absurd sentence like one 
that I have noticed in Hume. ‘‘ No- 
thing could equal the horror of the 
Protestants at this unexpected and 
barbarous execution, but the zeal with 
which they espoused the defence of a 
cause that now seemed devoted to 
destruction.”"" This, however, is the 
only sentence of the kind that occurs 
in his works. 

His sentiments are generally his 
own, but he did not refuse to admit 
those of other writers when they oc- 
curred to him. His observation re- 
specting Bourbon, that ‘‘ he expired 
with a courage worthy of a better 
cause, and which would have entitled 
him to the highest praise, if he had 
thus fallen in defence of his country, 
and not at the head of its enemies,’’i 
is an expansion of Florus’s remark 
concerning Catiline, which every reader 
has in his memory. And what he 
says of the Flemings, that they served 
Philip “ with that active zeal which 
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subjects are wont to exert in obeying 
the first commands of a new sove- 
reign,’’* is borrowed from what Saliust 
tells us of the devotions of the Numi- 
dians to Metellus : Numide, sicut ple- 
rique in novd deditione, officia intende- 
rant. Both these appropriations are 
made without acknowledgment, as is 
likewise another of this passage from 
Hume : 


*¢ Knowing that every artifice, however 
gross, is able, when seconded by authority, 
to impose upon the people, he ordered 
prayers, during several months, to be put up 
in the Churches for the pope’s liberty ; 
which, all men knew, a letter under his 
hand could in a moment have procured.” 

*¢ Employing an artifice no less hypocri- 
tical than gross, he appointed prayers and 
processions throughout all Spain for the re- 
covery of the pope’s liberty, which, by an 
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order to his generals, he could in a moment 
have granted him.”™ 

Such are the peculiarities, the merits, 
and the defects of the three great Bri- 
tish historians. He that compares 
them with those of antiquity, will find 
that Hume has most resemblance to 
Herodotus, Xenophon, and Livy; Gib- 
bon to Tacitus ; and Robertson to Thu- 
cydides and Sajlust. Hume, however, 
surpasses Herodotus and Xenophon 
in every historical excellence ; he like- 
wise excels Livy in perspicuity, though 
he may falt somewhat below him in 
rapidity and animation. Gibbon is 
equal to Tacitus in dignity, but inferior 
tohim instrength. Robertson, perhaps, 
may be somewhat below Thucydides 
and Sallust in vigour, and is certainly 
beneath them in condensation and con- 
ciseness, but he undoubtedly surpasses 
them in grace and perspicuity. 
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ON DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 


‘6 Non satis est pulchra esse poemata.””—Honr. 


THOSE who are pleased with the 
sight of any object, cannot fail to be 
pleased with an accurate and lively 
description of it. Whoever delights, 
like Isaak Walton, to ramble in the 
country, and to survey trees and rivu- 
lets, hills and meadows, will naturally 
be gratified with delineations of rural 
scenery, which awaken in his mind 
ideas of the objects that afford him 
pleasure. He may receive even more 
gratification from a just and animated 
description of the objects than from 
the mere view of them. ‘‘ Words,”’ 
says Addison, ‘‘ when well chosen, 
have so great a force in them, that a 
description often gives us more lively 
ideas than the sight of the things 
themselves. The reader finds a scene 
drawn in stronger colours, and painted 
more to the life in his imagination, by 
the help of words, than by an actual 
survey of the scene which they de- 
scribe. In this case, the poet seems to 
get the better of nature : he takes, in- 
deed, the landscape after her, but 
gives it more vigorous touches, height- 
ens its beauty, and so enlivens the 
whole piece, that the images which 
flow from the objects themselves ap- 


pear weak and faint, in comparison of 
those that come from the expressions.’”” 

But descriptions, however accurate 
or vivid, will satiate and tire, if they 
be continued to any considerable 
length, without some intermixture of 
sentiment or narrative. Pure descrip- 
tion cannot hold the place of sense. A 
descriptive poem, to be fully interest- 
ing, must, if it be long, be varied both 
with narration and reflection, and 
must, however short, address itself, 
not to the imagination only, but, in 
appropriate passages, to the heart and 
to the understanding. Something 
must be introduced which affects the 
human breast more strongly than 
images of trees, rivers, or animals ; 
something that comes home to|the 
feelings, and excites to thought and 
reflection. With descriptions intended 
to affect man, somewhat of man must 
be mingled. 

‘< For what are all 
The forms which brute unconscious matter 
wears, 

Greatness of bulk, or symmetry of parts ? 
Not reaching to the heart, soon feeble grows 
The superficial impulse ; dull their charms, 
And satiate soon, and pall the languid eye. 
Not so the moral species.” §AKENSIDE. 
























































** Different objects,” observes Lord 
Kaimes, “‘ raise emotions in different 
degrees ;—hence the remarkable dif- 
ference among desires directed to be- 
ings inanimate, animate, and rational; 
the emotion caused by a rational being 
is out of measure stronger than what 
is caused by anything inanimate ;” a 
truth which is aptly illustrated by the 
well-known simile of Milton : 


*¢ As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives 
delight, 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound ; 
If chance with nymph-like step fair virgin 
pass, [more, 
What pleasing seem’d for her now pleases 
She most, and in her look seems all delight.” 


And by two stanzas of Kirke White, 
whose writings deserve perhaps greater 
attention than those which any one 
has produced at the same age, and 
who observes, in one of his letters, that 
“‘mere description is often mere non- 
sense.” 

‘¢Lo, the grey morning climbs the eastern 
tow’r, 
The dew-drop glistening in her op’ning eye ; 
Now on the upland lawns salute the hour 
That wakes the warbling woods to melody; 
There, sauntering on the stile, embower’d 
high, [briar, 
With fragrant hawthorn, and the gadding 
Pore on thy hook, or cast by fits thine eye 
Where, far below, hill, dale, and village spire, 
And brook, and mead, and wood, far from 
the sight retire. 


But what are these 
*Tis animation breathes the subtle spell— 
Hark! from the echoing wood the mellow 
horn [swell, 
Winds round from hill to hill, with distant 
The peasant’s matin rises from the dell ; 
The oe waggon creaks upon its way, 
While tinkling soft the silver-tuning bell 
Floats on the gale, or dies by fits away, 
From the sweet straw-roof'd grange, deep 
buried from the day.” 





? 


Akenside was sensible that not even 
the grandest and most sublime objects 
of nature can move the mind of man 
like scenes in which man himself is 
concerned : 

«* Look then abroad through nature, to the 
range 

Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 

Wheeling unshaken through the void im- 
mense, 

And speak, O man! does this,capacious scene 
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With half that kindling majesty dilate 

Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 

Refulgent from the stroke of Czsar’s fate 

Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call’d 
aloud 

On Tully’s name, and shook his crimson steel, 

And bade the father of his country hail! 

For lo the tyrant prostrate in the dust, 


And Rome again is free! ”’ 


If the various descriptive poems in 
the language be considered, it will be 
seen that they are more or less read or 
neglected in proportion as they con- 
tain, judiciously intermingled with de- 
scription, more or fewer passages ad- 
dressed to the heart and the under- 
standing, more or less to excite feeling 
or reflection, and to turn the thoughts 
of the reader on himself or his species. 
The Seasons, the Traveller, the De- 
serted Village, and the Task, which 
exhibit a due mixture of description 
with sentiment, are in the hands and 
the memory of every one. Grongar 
Hill, a piece admirably varied with 
useful reflection, is more popular than 
Cooper’s Hill, in which reflections are 
introduced with much less frequency. 
Windsor Forest, which, though en- 
livened by narration, contains no 
quantity of instruction or remark pro- 
portioned to its length, is read but lit- 
tle ; and Addison’s Campaign, a poem, 
which, though a gazette in rhyme, and 
intended for narrative, may certainly 
be mentioned among descriptive com- 
positions, is, from its dearth of senti- 
ment, seldom noticed. The poems of 
Darwin, that master of glaring descrip- 
tion, but of glaring description only, 
have been long consigned to oblivion. 

How jejune a description even of 
the most interesting rural objects is, 
if it be varied with nothing rational 
or pathetic, will be fully understood 
by a perusal of the piece written by 
Warton on “The First of April,” 
which its length, but for the name of 
its author, would make it necessary 
for me to apologise for presenting to 
the reader. 

‘* Mindful of disaster past, 

And shrinking at the northern blast, 

The sleety storm returning still, 

The morning hoar and evening chill, 

Reluctant comes the timid Spring. 

Scarce a bee, with airy ring, 

Murmurs the blossom’d boughs around, 

That clothe the garden’s southern bound : 
Scarce a sickly straggling flower 
Decks the rough castle’s rifted tower : 
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Scarce the hardy primrose peeps 

From the dark dell’s entangled steeps : 

O’er the field of waving bloom, 

Slowly shoots the golden broom : 

And but by fits the furze-clad dale 

Tinctures the transitory gale : 

While from the shrubbery’s naked maze, 

Where the vegetable blaze 

Of Flora’s brighest broidery shone, 

Every checker’d charm is flown ; 

Save that the lilac hangs to view 

Its bursting gems in clusters blue. 
Scant along the ridgy land 

The beans their new-born ranks expand ; 

The fresh-turn’d soil with teuder blades 

Thinly the sprouting barley shades ; 

Fringing the forest’s devious edge, 

Half-robed appears the hawthorn hedge ; 

Or to the distant eye displays 

Weakly green its budding sprays. 

The swallow, for a moment seen, 

Skims in haste the village green : 

From the gray moor, on feeble wing, 

The screaming plovers idly spring : 

The butterfly, gay-painted, soon 

Explores awhile the tepid noon ; 

And fondly trusts its tender dyes 

To fickle suns, and flattering skies. 
Fraught with a transient, frozen shower, 

Ifa cloud should haply lower, 

Sailing o’er the landscape dark, 

Mute on a sudden is the lark ; 

But when gleams the sun again 

O’er the pearl-besprinkled plain, 

And from behind his watery veil 

Looks through the thin-descending hail, 

She mounts, and lessening to the sight, 

Salutes the blithe return of light ; 

And high her tuneful track pursues 

Mid the dim rainbow’s scatter’d hues. 
Where in venerable rows 

Widely-waving oaks inclose 

The moat of yonder antique hall, 

Swarm the rooks with clamorous call; 

And to the toils of nature true, 

Wreath their capacious nests anew. 
Musing through the lawny park, 

The lonely poet loves to mark 

How various greens in faint degrees 

Tinge the tall groups of various trees ; 

While, careless of the changing year, 

The pine cerulean, never sere, 

Towers distinguished from the rest, 

And proudly vaunts her winter vest. 
Within some whispering osier isle, 

Where Glym’s low banks neglected smile ; 

And each trim meadow still retains 

The wintry torrent’s oozy stains ; 

Beneath a willow, long forsook, 

The fisher seeks his custom’d nook ; 

And, bursting through the crackling sedge 

That crowns the current’s cavern’d edge, 

He startles from the bordering wood 

The bashful wild-duck’s early brood. 
O’er the broad downs, a novel race, 

Frisk the lambs with faltering pace, 
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And with eager bleatings fill 
The foss that skirts the beacon’d hill. 
His free-born vigour, yet unbroke 

By lordly man’s usurping yoke, 

The bounding colt forgets to play, 

Basking beneath the noon-tide ray, 

And stretch’d among the daisies’ pride 

Of a green dingle’s sloping side ; 

While far beneath, where nature spreads 

Her boundless length of level meads, 

In loose luxuriance taught to stray 

A thousand tumbling rills inlay 

With silver veins the vale, or pass 

Redundant through the sparkling grass. 

Yet, in these presages rude, 

Midst her pensive solitude, 

Fancy, with prophetic glance, 

Sees the teeming months advance ; 

The field, the forest, green and gay, 

The dappled slope, the tedded hay ; 

Sees the reddening orchard blow, 

The harvest wave, the vintage flow ; 

Sees Juue unfold his glossy robe 

Of thousand hues o’er all the globe; 

Sees Ceres grasp her crown of corn, 

And Plenty load her ample horn.” 

In these verses there are sufficient 
descriptive skill and comprehension ; 
for than Warton, as Aikin has re- 
marked, none of our minor poets could 
**note with finer observation the mi- 
nute circumstances in rural nature 
that afford pleasure in description.” 
Here is displayed, in just and vivid 
colouring, every object in a vernal 
landscape on which it can be supposed 
that the imagination can delight to 
dwell. But the absence of all senti- 
ment or reflection renders the piece 
unsatisfactory. Its conclusion seems 
to intend something, but it tells us 
only, what we all knew before, that 
fancy can make a transition from 
spring to summer, and from summer 
to autumn. It was not thus that Gray 
wrote on Spring; Gray varies his 
stanzas with morality, and studies to 
conclude so as to set his reader to 


think. 
oo ae 

Mr. Ursan, London, Jan 10. 
MR. JACOB (Dec. p. 482) is ex- 
tremely welcome to my recollections 
of the late Peter Perchard of this city. 
I think it was in the year 1775 that 
1 was transferred from the grammar- 
school toa desk in his counting-house. 
He lived all the time I was with him 
about the middle of Abchurch-lane on 
the Post Office side, exactly opposite 
to the great stationers Wright, Gill, 
and Pettiward. His uncle Matthew 
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Perchard was a silversmith in the 
same lane, a few doors lower down. 
I always understood that Peter Perch- 
ard had been chiefly brought up by 
this uncle, with whom his sister, an 
ancient maiden, lived. Peter himself 
was a freeman and liveryman of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. 

His profession was that of a mer- 
chant, chiefly on commission for the 
island of Guernsey, with correspond- 
ents in Jersey and Alderney,—the 
Le Mesuriers, who were endless, the 
Morants, the Brocks, and the most 
flourishing families of those islands. 
When letters of marque and reprisal 
were issued by the British Govern- 
ment against the commerce of the 
allies of America, the islands were 
instantly converted into the most dan- 
gerous of enemies. Little bands of 
neighbours putting their few hundred 
pounds together, subscribed sufficient 
to purchase a luggar, to be fitted out 
as a privateer. The orders were dis- 
patched to Peter Perchard. Mangles, 
the ship-chandler, furnished for him. 
The guns were had from the Carron 
Company. All ready, and a crew of 
resolute fellows not to be baffled, and 
knowing every inch of the French 
coast, and valuing life hardly at a 
pin’s fee, commanded by a man, too, 
speaking French usually better than 
English ;—silent and dark as the 
night, out warped these low but well- 
found boats, and the French West 
Indiamen were the game they chiefly 
ran down. They lay low in the wa- 
ter, and every shot ‘hey fired into 
vessels heavily laden took effect. They 
boarded the enemy usually with little 
loss of life or limb, and in a few weeks 
we had the papers of the prize trans- 
mitted, to apply for her condemnation 
in the Admiralty Court, and Messrs. 
Crickitt and Townley were our chief 
proctors. The profits of these ven- 
tures were for the most part invested 
in the British funds. Mr. Perchard as 
attorney received the dividends, and 
became wealthy by the mere accumu- 
lation of his commission business. 
His bankers were Wickenden, Moffatt, 
Kensington, and Boler, of Lombard- 
street, and a special customer he was. 
When the balance of his cash in their 
hands was nearing ten thousand 
pounds, he would say we must dis- 
count, and I was ordered to request 
them to take the interest upon bills of 
the first order upon ‘great houses, in 
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consequence of this whim to have the 
best account in Lombard-street. The 
cashier used to smile at me, when he 
said, ‘‘ They shall be done.” 

He lived well, but with steady plain- 
ness, roast and boiled, for he abhorred 
all trashy entreméts and kickshaws ; his 
exterior was handsome, he had a com- 
manding mien, and features repulsive, 
though prominent and well-turned. 
Mrs. Perchard had no idle visitants ; 
it was not the humour of her husband, 
and they had only female servants. 

Perchard kindly gave me the key of 
his bookcase, though we had little 
time to read, and I assisted Mrs. 
Perchard in exploring the library of 
Vernor and Hood for French romances, 
for she preferred the French language. 
One special favourite was Madame 
the Prince de Beaumont. Paul Le 
Mesurier was Mrs. Perchard’s cousin, 
and when his fine carriage drove up 
to her door, and Mr. Perchard from 
his desk saw the cocked hats and 
shoulder knots, bouquets, and canes 
of the footmen, he used to vent his 
spleen with ‘‘ Well, for my part, the 
fellow will certainly come upon the 
parish!” and snatching up his own 
hat and cane, walk out of the house, 
that his very soul might not be sick- 
ened with the frippery. 

While I was with him, one of his 
daughters, a very lovely child, who 
was at a boarding-school at Stratford 
by Bow, was seized with an abscess 
in her side, and he begged that I 
would go down in a chaise, and, if I 
thought it advisable, bring her to 
town with me, that no time might be 
lost in procuring the best advice. Ve- 
hement in every thing, the people 
seemed monsters for not sooner dis- 
cerning her malady, for having neg- 
lected her after they did know it, and 
for not sending an express for him 
the moment she complained. This 
dear girl grew excessively attached to 
me, for having been the instrument of 
her liberation, and in her decline 
which came rapidly on, was indulged 
with permission to sit by me, while 1 
invented tales to entertain her, and 
would rest her faded but beautiful 
face and its golden locks upon my 
shoulder, till she at length could no 
longer be moved from the pillow of 
death ! 

But domestic calamity, like this 
even, broke but little upon Mr. Perch- 
ard’s habits of business. He was at 
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his desk before nine o’clock, and in 
the summer wrote much in his own 
room above. On foreign post nights 
he wrote his letters as late as twelve 
o’clock, and we paid many sixpences 
for such as could not be copied and 
closed by that hour. Among those 
whom he chose to know, he bore the 
character of a proud but a good man ; 
and one morning, while I was sitting 
with him, upon a messenger’s enter- 
ing, and rather suddenly announcing 
to me the death of my mother, whom 
I had left the day before in the hap- 
piest health,—he burst out with a 
most furious ‘‘ Well, for my part! 
and who the d—! may you be, to dare 
to break such news to the poor youth, 
with so little preparation?’’ At such 
an age I may be excused for not seeing 
what was latent in so severe a cha- 
racter. He was offended when I left 
him; said, and probably with truth, 
“that he would have made my for- 
tune,’”’ and never forgave the ingrati- 
tude, as he called it, of seeking a more 
agreeable occupation. 

The privy counsellor was certainly 
his ancestor, with perhaps one re- 
move. I incline to think from a vague 
recollection of something dropt by 
Mrs. P. that his father had either 
been improvident or unfortunate, or 
both. I never heard him mentioned 
by his son. His sister whom I have 
before noticed, came sometimes to the 
house; but the wife and she did not 
agree, and there was not uncommonly 
some Norman ill blood between them, 
not apt to be sweetened, when the ear 
of Mr. P. admonished him to go up 
and compose the strife. The great 
theme of hope with Peter, was that he 
would send for his near connexion 
Mr. Dobree, and make him his part- 
ner. This he subsequently did. I 
dare say he often wondered when he 
saw himself in Chatham-place, and 
gave his cousin Paul an opportunity 
of surveying, but without pain, a ri- 
val establishment of bags and bou- 
quets ! ‘ 

I have only to add, that on the 9th 
of November, 1804, I happened to be 
in Westminster Hall, when my old 
master with his train borne, and the 
mace before him, came to invite the 
Judges to partake his custard at Guild- 
hall. I smiled and exclaimed, ‘‘ Thou 
hast it now, all that the wierd woman 
promised !”” O. 

Gent. Mac. April, 1832. 
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Notices or NorMANDY. 
(Concluded from p. 34.) 


As the lions of this neighbourhood, 
Lillebone, Jumieges, and La Malliery, 
have been so frequently visited and 
described, I shall pass them over, and 
conduct the reader to that most beau- 
tiful bijou, the church of St. Gertrude. 
Ata mile and a half on the road to 
Yvetot, on the side of the valley 
through which the Caudebec flows, a 
narrow lane turns to the left, and con- 
tinues by the side of the stream a mile 
further. On a gentle eminence, or 
rather bank, between the rivulet and 
a wood, are the remains of this super- 
elegant structure, now in a state of 
dilapidation, having been desecrated 
for the space of forty years. It con- 
sists of a single nave with a very short 
transept, and a quire or chancel with 
a semicircular termination. Its entire 
length is 75 feet, 24 feet wide, and a 
transept projecting not more than four 
feet on each side. In the centre is a 
square tower, the sides of which are 
the width of the church, surmounted 
by a slated spire. The walls are very 
high; the bottom of the windows, 
which are large and lofty, are eight 
feet from the ground. The roof of the 
nave has fallen in, and those parts of 
it which are not decayed, are bound 
together by the branches of elder and 
hazel which luxuriate among them. 
The most melancholy object for the 
antiquary, is the ruined state of the 
windows, which have been filled with 
the richest painted glass, the frag- 
ments of which are so plentifully 
scattered on the pavement that it is 
impossible to walk on it without 
grinding under foot the richest co- 
lours. The upper part of the win- 
dows contain, in the mullions, some of 
the most exquisite specimens of painted 
glass I ever witnessed, which are ex- 
posed to the fury of the elements, and 
to the injuries of time. It is, however, 
saying something for the honesty or 
want of curiosity, or both, of those 
who visit this church, that these pic- 
tures, worthy of the pencils of Van 
Eych, Albert Durer, or Holbein, should 
have survived so long. When I saw 
these brilliant specimens of ancient 
art thus exposed, a thought occurred 
to me, that by a little address some of 
these treasures might be tranferred to 
the library window of a certain topo- 
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grapher. I applied very cautiously to 
the mayor of the village, and proposed 
in exchange for some of those relics, 
to give a moderate sum to the poor, or 
to be disposed of for the benefit of his 
commune. His worship, a_ plain 
farmer, received my proposition with 
great courtesy, and as far as he was 
concerned, was disposed to grant my 
request, which .he considered suffici- 
ently reasonable. But he informed 
me that when the Duchess of Berry 
was at Caudebec, she requested the 
prefect to obtain all the painted glass 
in the neighbourhood to repair the 
windows of that church. As that 
order had not been rescinded, he could 
not allow any part to be taken away, 
although he was convinced that every 
fragment would vanish long before the 
authorities of Caudebec would require 
them. 

The church, as appears by an in- 
scription yet remaining, was conse- 
crated in the year 1508, and from a 
correspondence of the various details 
was probably built by the architect of 
the church of Caudebec. On each 
side of the altar were the figures of 
two saints ; the canopies under which 
they stood, of which one remains, 
were of the most elaborate workman- 
ship, being three feet eight inches high, 
and containing tracery and open work 
as delicately carved as if it had been 
ofivory. The ribs of the arched ceiling 
and the intersecting knots had been 
gilt. The mullions of the east window 
are in the form of fleurs-de-lis, an or- 
nament of great elegance, and well 
adapted for the purpose. There are 
those, I doubt not, who are admirers 
of picturesque beauty, to whom this 
exquisite specimen of ancient art, in a 
solitary spot, within the murmur of 
the stream, and surrounded with 
hanging woods, would give inexpres- 
sible delight: to me it has no such 
charms. I look back with horror to 
the anarchy which produced such pre- 
mature decay, and I see with sorrow 
the indifference which prevents its 
restoration. These venerable relics, 
whether dangling in the wind, or held 
together by the ruthless embraces of 
the ivy, raise emotions in my breast, 
unfavourable bgth to taste and virtue. 

1 cannot finish this short and im- 
perfect sketch without recommending 
all those who visit Normandy, espe- 
cially that‘part of it which is so acces- 
sible to England, to make a short stay 


at Lillebone, which will afford the 
antiquary a rich day’s repast. The 
ruins of the ancient castle, in which it 
is said the Conqueror and his principal 
Captains planned the invasion of Eng- 
land, yet remains in a more entire state 
than could be expected. The large 
Gothic hall, probably the scene of 
their deliberations, wants nothing but 
the roof, and exhibits the style of the 
early Norman architecture in great 
perfection. There is also on the north 
side, detached from the rest of the 
castle, and surrounded by a deep 
mound, a circular tower two hundred 
feet high, consisting of three stories 
of most beautiful masonry. The walls 
are ten feet thick, and the interior 
about thirty feet in diameter. It is 
said to have been built in the four- 
teenth century ; but 1 should imagine 
that it is older. The spire at the west 
end of the Church is of ornamented 
Gothic, and in the style of that of 
Harfleur, but not quite so lofty ; these 
have been generally attributed to the 
age of our Henry the Fifth, but I am 
of opinion that they are not so old, 
and | should consider the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century about 
the period of their creation. 

But the great and principal curiosity 
is the immense and magnificent Ro- 
man amphitheatre, now in the pro- 
gress of disclosure. When] was there 
in last October, about fifteen labourers 
were at work under the personal su- 
perintendence of the Mayor, who I 
was told was a most zealous antiquary, 
and possessed of a very valuable col- 
lection of curiosities which have been 
discovered. About ten years ago, this 
curious building was so covered up 
with rubbish as to present a mishapen 
mound of great magnitude. At pre- 
sent all the south side of it is so 
cleared away as to have the outside 
walls more than 40 feet high quite 
clear. The inside has been so exposed 
as to exhibit the dressing-rooms of the 
actors, and many tiers of benches. 
The outside is composed of tufa, which 
covers the walls; they are of chalk 
and roman brick, cemented together 
so strongly as to be more like a solid 
rock than masonry. The road from 
Havre to Rouen cuts off one end of 
theamphitheatre, which, when perfect, 
is calculated to have contained 22,000 
persons. 

SuSSEXENSIS. 
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SONGS OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 


Mr. Ursan, Mere, March 3. 

IN the early times of the Roman 
state, the severe ‘‘ gens Martis’’ scorned 
music and its sister arts, as tending 
too strongly to soften the heart ; and, 
perhaps, did not cultivate it as a 
science till they began to mingle with 
the Greeks. The words musica, musi- 
cus, harmonia, melos, are all Greek ; 
and C. Nepos, expecting that his Ro- 
man readers would think learning mu- 
sic and playing the pipes skilfully, be- 
neath a man like Epaminondas, di- 
rects their attention to the great dif- 
ference between Greek and Roman 
manners. But, however little the Ro- 
mans might have learnt of music as 
an art, we might be sure that the 
landfolk had their songs, to lighten 
their wearisome toils,—to enliven the 
lonely hour, and the irksomeness of 
wayfaring,—and to heighten their so- 
cial mirth,—even if the Latin writers 
had never alluded to the fact. 

We have a proof of the being of 
Roman songs, in the saying ‘‘ Canti- 
lenam eandem canis,’ meaning ‘ you 
tell me the old story ;” and Q. Cur- 
tius, in his sixth book on Alexander 
the Great, says that the uncomposed 
song (‘‘inconditum carmen’’) sung by 
the Persians, was unpleasing to the 
ears of strangers: thus distinguishing 
between that and the condita carmina 
(foremade songs) which he or the 
Grecians had commonly heard. 

Virgil, in his third eclogue, makes 
the shepherd Pollio a-writer of songs ; 
for the ‘‘ carmina”’ of shepherds could 
be nothing more than songs,—and in 
his ninth eclogue he speaks of a song 
tune, where Lycidas says, ‘‘ numeros 
memini, st verba tenerem.’’ ‘I remem- 
ber the tune, (or notes, numeri:) if I 
could recollect the words.’’ The word 
“‘numeros”’ cannot mean the feet, or 
metre ; for it would be silly to say “I 
remember the metre, if 1 knew the 
words ;”” for when one remembers a 
verse he knows the metre by it. 

The following passage in the fifth 
eclogue seems to allude to an art of 
writing tunes : 

—— ‘ in viridi nuper que cortice fagi 
Carmina descripsi, ET MODULANS ALTERNA 

NOTAVI.” 





*‘the verses which I lately wrote on 
the green bark of the beech, and, set- 
ting to a tune, I alternately marked.” 
That is, I should conclude, marked 
the tune ; which might have been done 
by putting numbers or marks for the 
fingers which the piper was to move in 
succession in playing the tune, or in 
some other way now unknown: in- 
deed, without an art of this kind, it is 
not easy to understand how the pipers 
could play such music as the ‘‘ modi” 
composed by Flaccus for the plays of 
Terence. 

Horace, in his first book of satires, 
alludes to the social singing of the 
Romans : ‘ 

‘¢ Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus, inter 
amicos 

Ut nunquam inducant animum cantare ro- 
gati.” 

He also makes the song the companion 

of the cup: 


“< Tllic omne malum vino cantuque levato,” 


says he, in one of his odes: and Vir- 
gil, whose eclogues are of course true 
in manners, though fictitious in facts, 
gives us some idea of the character of 
the Latin songs ; as well by many al- 
lusions he makes to them, as by the 
verses which some of his shepherds 
are made to sing. 

They were, for example, in praise 
of female charms : 


«¢ Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida 
sylvas ;”” Ec. 1. 


And of excellent persons : 


‘<Incipe, si—Alconis habes laudes.”” 
Ec. 5. 
On love : 
*¢ Quos aut Phillidis ignes.” Ec. 5. 
«« Absentem cantat amicam.”’—Hor. Sat. 5. 


And they were sometimes of a comic 
kind, on such subjects as the 


“¢ Jurgia Codri.”—Ee. 5. 


The Epithalamium, or wedding song, 
was of Grecian origin; as its name 
shows. 

It seems to have been common for 
two persons to sing answering verses 
alternately. 
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s¢ Et cantare pares, et RESPONDERE parati. 
‘* ALTERNIs igitur contendere VERSIBUS ambo 
*¢ Coepére.” Ec. 7. 

I was told last summer in Wales, that 
singing of this kind is common there. 
The Welsh call it ‘ Caniad pennil- 
lion,”’ or ‘‘ verse singing ;’” each per- 
son in company singing a verse in 
succession, and striving to outdo the 
others. 

The tunes to the measures of the 
Latin language must have been very 
different from ours; but it would be 
very pleasing to know something more 
of the music of a people whose de- 
scendants are now the first in the art. 
The maxim of the early Romans, how- 
ever, was “ All arms, and no arts ;” 
while that of the Italians seems to be 
** All arts, and no arms.” 


On the Analogia Lingue Grece, 


fo. IV. 


[April, 


The musical instruments chiefly 
used by the Romans seem to have 
been the cithura, the tibia, and the 
fistula : the cithara was the original of 
the guitarre, as its name shows; 
Greek, xiOapa; Latin, cithara, (pro- 
nounced keethara, the c being always 
hard) ; Italian, chitarra (pronounced 
nearly the same); French, guitarre. 
The tibia was the shepherd’s pipe of 
later times; and the fistula, the reeds. 

Virgil describes the fistula, as having 
seven reeds. 

*¢ Est mihi disparibus septem compacta cicutis 
‘¢ Fistula ;”’ Ec. 8. 
and, supposing the player could blow 
eighths on each reed, its scale com- 
prehended about two octaves. 


Yours, &cs W. Barnes. 


ON THE ANALOGIA LINGUA GRECA, NO. IV. 


Mr. Urgan, April 14. 

MY lucubrations hitherto on the 
Analogia Lingue Greece have been 
little more than preliminary to a short 
sketch of the two leading systems of 
Greek etymology, and to such an ex- 
position of their fundamental errors, 
as the advancement of learning appears 
to me to suggest and to demand. 


The first of those systems may be 
considered as fully expounded in the 
well-known dialogue, the Cratylus of 
Plato; the second, (originating with 
Hemsterhuis) as illustrated by Valcke- 
naer in his Observationes ad Origines 
Grecas. 

The dialogue, named from Cratylus, 
principally turns on the Rectitude of 
Names ; and that rectitude consists in 
this, that in the same manner as a 
shuttle is the proper instrument for the 
purpose of weaving, even so a name is 
an instrument endued with the power 
of teaching and distinguishing the es- 
sence of things. 

Accordingly, the philosophy of Plato, 
assuming, ab origine, that the name is 
naturally accommodated to the object, 
decompounds freely all names which 
will in any way admit of analysis: 
thus, ’Ayapeuver into dyay and pévor, 
from his patient endurance at the siege 
of Troy, and“avépwmos into dvabpay 
émemas, as contemplating what he be- 
holds. 

The Hemsterhusian theory (though 
it can associate with the Cratylean) is 
built on a very different hypothesis ; 


namely, that the Greek language ab 
ovo, by a kind of scientific generation, 
began with verbs like dw, €w, dw, &c. 
and from those advanced through dka, 
edo, Euw, &c. and Baw, d€w, pow, &c. 
onwards to such verbs as yava, déxw, 
kero, &c.; till by degrees developed 
from an organization more than three 
deep, it became that beautiful and 
varied world of verbs and nouns cum 
pertinentiis suis, which we admire at 
this day. 

lf any of my readers (I write, Lec- 
tori, si quis erit) shall require, in the 
first instance, to know more distinctly 
the nature of those doctrines on which 
1 meditate a brief and hasty assault, 
let me beg of him to peruse the Craty- 
lus of Plato at one end, with the Clavis 
Homerica at the other extreme of that 
line ; while, to complete his view, to 
the Observationes of Valckenaer may be 
added the Etymelogicum of Lennep and 
the Familie Eiymologice of Dammius, 
in his Lexicon Homericum. Of course, 
I mean just such a look into all or any 
of those works, as to a scholar’s eye 
will convey the great points of striking 
character, quite enoughsotorender that 
argument intelligible, which it is my 
intention ere long to pursue. 

The curious reader who has not be- 
fore been acquainted with Lord Mon- 
boddo on the Origin and Progress of 
Language, will find both amusement 
and instruction in Lord M.’s account 
of the Philosophical language invented 
by Bishop Wilkins, (vol. ii. pp. 440, 
482 ;) and of what he terms “ the lan- 
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guage of the philosophers of India, 
called the Sanscrit.”” Lord Monboddo, 
with his mind partly set a-going by 
Bishop Wilkins, as early as in the 
year 1774, had actually anticipated 
(what was not published then) the 
duads and triads of the primitive verbs 
in the system of Hemsterhuis (vide 


also vol. tv. p. 54, strongly to the 
same purpose). Jas. Tate. 

P. S.—By an oversight in my last 
letter, for which I beg to apologise, 
the name of Machaon, instead of that of 
Patroclus, was assigned to the prac- 
tising surgeon who cut out the arrow 
from Eurypylus’s thigh. 





ROMAN CONSULAR COINS. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, March 31. 

WHEN the Roman Consular Coins 
exhibit any representations of his- 
torical. events, they are generally 
those of the greatest public notoriety, 
or those in which particular Roman 
families are more immediately con- 
cerned. They are consequently, al- 
though very interesting, not of the 
same utility as those of the Emperors; 
many of which allude to important 
public transactions, of which history 
furnishes us with but scanty or im- 
perfect notices, and concerning some 
of which it is wholly silent; the his- 
tory of the Emperors being in general 
more defective than that of the Re- 
public. However, a few more examples 
taken from the Consular coins may 
not perhaps be unacceptable. 

38. Cornelia. Reverse, a figure 
kneeling, presenting an olive branch 
to another sitting; a third figure be- 
hind, kneeling, and with his hands 
tied behind his back, FELIX. This 
is a representation of Bocchus king of 
Geetulia, giving up his son-in-law Ju- 
gurtha, to Sylla the Lieutenant of Ma- 
rius. FelixwasanameassumedbySylla. 

39. Aquillia. Reverse, a military 
figure, with a female captive on her 
knees at his feet, M. AQVIL.M.F. 
M.N.SICIL. Manius Aquillius re- 
duced the revolted slaves and their 
king, Athenio, in Sicily. 

40. Calpurnia. Head of Numa, 
with broad diadem, inscribed NVMA. 
—CN . PISO. PRO.Q. Reverse, a 
ship’s prow, MAGN . PRO . COS. 
From this coin we learn that the cele- 
brated family of the Pisos derived their 
descent from Numa. C. Calpurnius 
Piso was one of the proquestors of 
Pompey, in his celebrated war against 
the pirates, to which the reverse of 
this coin alludes. 

41. Calpurnia. Head of Saturn, 
sickle behind. Trident under, PISO. 
CAEPIO.Q. Reverse, two men sit- 
ting in conference, ears of corn at 


each side, AD.FRV.EMV.EX. 
S .C.—C. Calpurnius Piso, and Cn. 
Servilius Cepio, were Questors, A.V.C. 
507, and on account of a failure in the 
harvest, and scarcity of provisions at 
Rome, were by a decree of the Senate 
sent abroad to purchase corn. 

42. Cassia. Head of Vesta, Q. 
CASSIVS . VEST. Reverse, temple 
of Vesta, with a curule chair inside; 
an urn at one side, a tablet inscribed 
A.C. atthe other. This coin of the 
Cassian family relates to one of their 
ancestors Q. Cassius, who was ap- 
pointed by the people of Rome to in- 
vestigate the conduct of some Vestal 
virgins, which he did with the greatest 
strictness, and condemned several of 
them. 

43. Mucia. Heads of Honor and 
Virtue, HO. VIRT.KALENI. Re- 
verse, two figures joining hands, one 
with Cornucopia in left hand, Cadu- 
ceus and ITAL . behind; the other 
with sceptre in left hand, and right 
foot ona globe; RO. behind, CORDI. 
in the exergue. C. Mucius Cordus is 
mentioned by Vitruvius as the archi- 
tect who built the celebrated temple 
of Honor and Virtue, dedicated b 
Caius Marius. The word KALENI , 
refers to Fufius Calenus, who was said 
to have been Questor with Mucius 
Cordus. 

44. Memmia. Head of Romulus, 
QVIRINVS .C.MEMMI.C.F. 
Reverse, Ceres sitting with torch and 
ears of corn in her hands, MEMMIVS. 
AED. CERIALIA . PREIMVS . FE- 
CIT. The Cerealia, or festival of 
Ceres, was one of the most important 
of the religious ceremonies of the Ro- 
mans. History does not inform us 
when this festival was first celebrated, 
but it appears from this coin to have 
been when Memmius was Aedile. 
This is one of the remarkable coins 
restored by Trajan. 

45. Cecilia. Reverse, ship’s prow 
and Macedonian shield, M . METEL- 
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LVS.ROMA. These symbols of Ma- 
cedon are in allusion to the triumph 
obtained by M. Metellus over the Ma- 
cedonians. 

46. Cecilia. Head of Piety, Stork. 
Reverse, Elephant, Q.C.M. Pl.— 
Another has a bearded head laurelled, 
Q.METEL.PIVS. Reverse, Aneas 
bearing his father Anchises and the 
Palladium CAESAR. The head of 
Piety, the Stork, and the Palladium, 
relate to L. Metellus, who when the 
temple of Vesta was on fire, rescued 
from the flames the Palladium which 
was there deposited, and the elephant 
to the great victory obtained by the 
same Metellus over the Carthaginians, 
in the first Punic war, in which he 
took from them 120 elephants. The 
first'coin was one of the remarkable 
ones restored by Trajan. 

47. Porcia. Head of Roma, P. 
LAECA .ROMA. Reverse, a figure 
with a Lictor behind him, placing a 
crown on the head of a Roman citizen, 
PROVOCO. This alludes to the Por- 
cian Law introduced by Porcius Leca. 

48. Minucia. Reverse, a statue on 
a lofty pillar, ears of corn springing 
from the base. At one side a figure 
with two measures of corn in his 
hands, and his foot on another. On 
the other side a figure in dress of an 
Augur, with Lituus in right hand, 
T.MINVCI.C.F.AVGVRINI . 
ROMA. This coin represents the 
statue erected by the Roman people to 
L. Minucius, who being Preefectus An- 
none, detected the conspiracy of Spu- 
rius Melius. The figure in the dress 
of an Augur, represents that Minucius 
from whom the family derived the 
surname of Augurinus. 

49. Numonia. Bare head, C.NV- 
MONIVS.VAALA. Reverse, a sol- 
dier attacking a fortification, defended 
by two others, VAALA. This probably 
alluded to some great great exploit 
performed by one of the Numonian 
family, which must have been consi- 
dered remarkable, as it appears this 
coin was restored by Trajan. 

50. Papia. Laurelled head, trophy 
behind, TRIVMPVS. Reverse, a wolf 
bringing fuel to a fire which an eagle 
is exciting with her wings, CELSVS. 
Ill. VIR.L.PAP#VS. This illus- 
trates a passage in Dionysius Hali- 
carnassus, which relates that Aineas, 
when he was founding Lavinium, ob- 
serving a wolf and an eagle kindling a 
fire, and a fox afterwards endeavour- 
ing to entinguish it, but the two 


former finally prevailing, prophesied 
from this, that the colony, although 
exposed to the envy and hostility of 
the neighbouring states, would even- 
tually overcome them. He also men- 
tions that as a monument of this story, 
the effigies of these animals were for a 
long time preserved in the forum at 
Lavinium. 

51. Plautia. Reverse, Jupiter with 
thunderbolt in right hand, driving a 
Quadriga, C . YPSAE. COS. PRIV. 
CEPIT. Another has C . HYPSAE. 
COS . PREIVER.CAPTV. Morell 
mentions, that Privernum was taken 
by the consul C. Plautius Hypseus, 
A.V.C.412; and in that year, ac- 
cording to the Capitoline Marbles, C. 
Plautius and L. Aumilius Mamercinus 
Privernas were consuls. The reason 
the latter was called Privernas, and 
not the former, was probably to dis- 
tinguish L. Aum. Mamercinus from T. 
Aim. Mamercinus, who was Pretor 
that very year. 

52. Sosia. Head of M. Antony. 
Reverse, a female sitting in an attitude 
of grief, and a male captive bound at 
foot of a trophy, C . SOSIVS . IMP. 
These figures represent Judea perso- 
nified, and Antigonus, the king of that 
country, conquered by C. Sosius the 
Lieutenant of M. Antony. A full ac- 
count of this event is given in Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xiv. 16, who mentions 
that Antigonus threw himself at the 
feet of Sosius, who took no pity on 
him, but insulted him, calling him 
Antigone. 

53. Vibia. Head of Liberty, LI- 
BERTATIS. Reverse, Roma sitting 
on a heap of military spoils, crowned 
by Victory, C. PANSA.C.F.C.N. 
This relates to the celebrated victory 
at Mutina, gained by the consuls Hir- 
tius and Pansa, and Octavius, after- 
wards Augustus, over Mark Antony. 

54. Vibia. Head of Pan,C. PANSA. 
Reverse, Caduceus between two hands 
joined, ALBINVS.BRVTI.F. De- 
cimus Brutus Albinus, who was be- 
sieged in Mutina, by sallying out 
during the battle, contributed greatly 
to the defeat of Antony; and Hirtius 
being killed in the battle, was joined 
in the command with Pansa. 

55. Junia. Head of Brutus, BRV- 
TVS.IMP.L.PLAET.CEST. Re- 
verse, Cap of Liberty between two 
daggers, EID. MAR. This alludes to 
the murder of Cesar. 

Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 
(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
on. 


leanings in Natural. History, with local 

Recollections. By Edward Jesse, Esq. 

Deputy Surveyor of his Majesty’s Parks. 

8vo. pp. 313. Murray. 

IN the present time, which future 
ages will distinguish as the day of 
Cholera and Reform ;—when the cry 
about the one and the other, we trust, 
by far exceeds the vital importance 
of the subjects, either physically or 
politically speaking, it rejoiceth us to 
steal away from popular clamour,— 
to shut out the angry world from our 
thoughts, and to repose over a book 
like Mr. Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural 
History. 

It would be vain for us to deny that 
we feel not the effects of old age. But 
what are these effects? Does not age, 
which brings experience with it, ena- 
ble us. to look with an eye of calm 
impartiality upon passing events? We 
are the honest Chroniclers of the pre- 
sent for the future; our record of 
passing events is free from the ran- 
cour of party spirit,—is unadulterated 
by its baneful influence. And are we 
not—have we not ever been, among 
the foremost to raise our voice tem- 
perately and dispassionately in de- 
fence of the institutions which time 
has hallowed? We have seen the 
evils of change, and we dread the spi- 
rit of innovation. It has been our 
object to lead our fellow men, not 
from debateable ground (for by the 
war of opinions has truth ever been 
elicited), but from themselves—from 
those narrow, self-interested schemes, 
the movements of the machinery of 
which are readily detected by the ex- 
perienced eye. We are no enemies to 
controversy, honestly conducted, and 
fairly maintained; but we condemn 
all discussions in which noise is al- 
lowed to predominate over sense ; 
where abuse is substituted for argu- 
ment, and where, reason having failed 
to convince, violence of language is 
resorted to. , 

Although it is the privilege of old 
age to be garrulous, enough of our- 
selves. Ours is, we believe, a green 
old age, and sincerely does it sympa- 


thize with Mr. Jesse in the keen en- 


joyment which is evinced by him to- 
wards the mighty yet minute works of 
the Giver of all good :— 


‘* Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom bat contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, but still find something 
new, [struct, 
Something to please, and something to in- 
E’en in the noisome weed.” 


Mr. Jesse, we assert, is worthy of 
his office of Deputy Surveyor of the 
Royal Parks. He has a heart alive to 
the beauties of an old tree, and which 
can attach another value to it than 
is comprised in a mere arithmetical 
question. He has a quick eye for all 
that is going on around him; nothing 
can escape his vigilance, from the nest 
of the titmouse to the majestic oak. 

Our enthusiasm will be excused, 
when we say that Mr. Jesse’s little 
book brings back upon us all the 
spring time of our spirit. Every page 
awakens the most delightful associa- 
tions ; and to young and old this feel- 
ing must be the same. So much of 
interesting matter and original obser- 
vation is there in every page of Mr. 
Jesse’s Gleanings, that we are at a 
loss where to select a passage or two 
in support of our opinion. We chal- 
lenge, therefore, any fair dealing per- 
son to open the book at random, and 
after reading one page, to tell us if he 
does not feel inclined to turn over, and 
see what follows. This is the real test 
of an interesting work. Nor is it to 
the naturalist alone that Mr. Jesse ad- 
dresses himself. His “local recol- 
lections,”” as he is pleased to style 
some topographical passages intro- 
duced into his work, are written in 
that easy yet graphic style which is 
so agreeable. 

Mr. Murray, we trust, will forgive 
our making so long an extract, but 
the fascination of Mr. Jesse’s desul- 
tory style must be our excuse. 

**The trees which at present form so, 
much of the beauty of Greenwich Park 
were planted by Evelyn, and if he could now 
see them he would call them ¢ goodly trees,’ 
at least some of them. The chesnuts, how- 
ever, though they produce some fine fruit, 
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have not thriven in the same proportion 
with the elms. In noticing this park, I 
shorld not forget to mention that the only 
remaining part of the palace of Henry VIII. 
is preserved in the front of Lord Auckland’s 
house looking into the park. It is a circu- 
Jar delft window of beautiful workmanship, 
and in a fine state of preservation. There 
are also a great number of small tumuli in 
the upper part of the park, all of which ap- 
pear to have been opened. 

‘* Last year a certain portion of the turf 
in the park became suddenly brown, and the 
grass withered and died. On turning up the 
turf, an amazing number of the grubs of 
the long-legged gnat (lilula oleracea) were 
found, and which had evidently fed on the 
roots of the grass, as they were eaten off. 
This shows the correctness of what an in- 
telligent writer, Mr. Stickney, has said in 
his treatise upon this insect, when he gave 
it as his opinion that the grub feed on the 
roots of corn and grass. It has generally 
been supposed that this grub is most de- 
structive in marshy lands, but the devasta- 
tion in Greenwich Park was on the high 
ground near the Observatory, on a bed of 
gravel. On mentioning the circumstance 
to one of the Governors of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, he informed me that a part of one of 
the estates belonging to the Hospital in the 
north of England had been visited by an 
army of these destructive insects, who car- 
ried on their depredations in a regular line 
till they came to a river, which stopped 
their further progress. The mischief done 
by them in Greenwich Park was stopped by 
sprinkling salt on the grass, and afterwards 
dressing it with a slight coat of soil, and 
sowing grass-seeds upon it. In a note in 
Messrs, Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, it 
is stated that two species of these insects 
are confounded under the appellation of the 
grul,—the larvee, namely, of tibula oleracea 
and cornicina, which last is very injurious, 
though not equally with the first. In the 
rich district of Sunk Island in Holderness, 
in the spring of 1813, hundreds of acres of 
pasture have been entirely destroyed by 
them, being rendered as completely brown 
as if they had suffered a three month.’ 
drought, and destitute of all vegetation, ex- 
cept that of a few thistles. A square foot 
of the dead turf being dug up, two hundred 
and ten grubs were counted in it !—and, 
what furnishes a striking proof of the pro- 
lific powers of these insects, the next year 
it was difficult to find a single one. 

‘In the grounds of the lodge belonging 
to the Earl of Erroll in Richmond Park, 
there is a raised piece ef ground known by 
the name of Harry the Eighth’s Mound. It 
is supposed that he stood on this elevated 
spot to watch the signal from the Tower of 
London, which assured him of the death of 
Anne Boleyn. It is in a direct line with 
the Tower, which is readily seen with the 
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naked eye on a clear day. The beauty of 
the grounds at this charming lodge, with 
reference to their extent, is exceeded by 
few in this kingdom. 

‘© The upper lodge in Bushy Park is also 
very agreeably situated. It was formerly 
the Ranger’s lodge, and in the time of Oli- 
ver Cromwell was inhabited by Bradshaw 
the regicide. Charles Il. gave it to a keeper 
of the name of Podger, who had shown his 
loyalty during the troubles of the Common- 
wealth; aud he afterwards partook of an en- 
tertainment from him at the lodge. On 
taking down lately the old church at Hamp- 
ton, Podger’s tomb was discovered under 
the reading-desk. It is now put up in the 
new church. The original lodge has long 
since been pulled down, but there is a paint- 
ing of it preserved in the neighbourhood. 

‘©The footpath from Hampton Wick 
across Bushy Park to Teddington is parti- 
cularly pleasant and healthy. A former 
ranger of the park (Lord Halifax, I believe) 
attempted to stop this path. A patriotic 
shoemaker, however, who had long enjoyed 
an agreeable walk amongst the thorn trees, 
thought that he could not do better with 
the money which he had scraped together 
than leave it to be spent in recovering the 
right of way for the benefit of his neigh- 
bours. The money was accordingly so spent, 
and the right of way established. Some of 
the cottagers in the neighbourhood have 
portraits of this public-spirited cobbler, 
with an account affixed of the above-men- 
tioned circumstances. 

‘¢ Among the records preserved by the 
Steward of the Manor of Hampton, is a 
Strong remonstrance from the inhabitants 
of that place to Oliver Cromwell, complain- 
ing of his having encroached upon their 
rights by adding a part of their common to 
Bushy Park, This remonstrance seems to 
have had its effect, as a grant of some land 
in the neighbourhood was made to them in 
lieu of what had been taken from them. 
The ancient boundaries of Bushy Park are 
found in several places. 

“¢In Hampton-Court Park may be traced 
some lines of fortification which were 
thrown up to teach that art to the Duke of 
Cumberland, when a boy, and whose name 
was afterwards so much connected with the 
troubles of 1745. There is also an unfinish- 
ed canal, which was begun by William the 
Third, and intended to correspond with the 
one in front of Hampton-Court Palace. 
The spot is still shown where the King’s 
horse slipped, and occasioned his death. 

‘¢ Hampton-Court Palace is supplied with 
water from some springs in Coombe Wood. 
The distance is two miles, in the most di- 
rect line, and the leaden pipes which con- 
vey the water are carried across the bottom 
of the river Thames. There are two pipes 
from each conduit, making altogether eight 
miles of leaden pipes. ‘These pipes were 
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laid down by Cardinal Wolsey, for the pur- 
pose of supplying his palace with water. A 
foot of this old lead weighs twenty-four 
pounds; and allowing one pound for waste 
in each fuot since the time of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, each pipe must have weighed 132,000 
pounds, and the eight, therefore, 1,056,000 
pounds. This alone is a proof of the amaz- 
ing wealth and resources of Wolsey. His 
palace is supposed to have been very consi- 
derably larger than the present one, the roof 
of which is covered with lead, which pro- 
bably was by no means as plentiful in those 
days as it is at present.” 

Mr. Jesse has appended an interest- 
ing paper to his local recollections, in 
the record of the discovery of some 
bronze weapons, a ring, and an orna- 
mented spike. The latter he conceives 
to have been the top of a Roman ban- 
ner, ‘‘on which the eagle perhaps was 
placed.”” These relics were found “ in 
getting out the earth from the coffer- 
dams, that were sunk for the purpose 
of laying the foundation of the new 
Bridge over the river Thames at Kings- 
ton.”” From “ the discovery of these 
articles,’ to use Mr. Jesse’s phrase, 
together with some skeletons hav- 
ing been found in a field near Kings- 
ton Ford, and a barrow which has not 
been opened at the distance of half a 
mile from thence, Mr. Jesse proceeds 
to argue that Cesar must have crossed 
the Thames at Kingston, instead of at 
the Cowey Stakes near Weybridge. 
He is supported in his opinion by the 
letters of C. T. (the Rev. Charles 
Townsend, we believe,) and the criti- 
cal remarks of “another friend.’”’ (Mr. 
Croker, we conjecture ;—who, if it be 
so, seems equally familiar with all the 
details of the Reform Bill, and all that 
can be urged, pro or con, respecting 
the precise movements of Cesar). 

After the pleasure and instruction 
we have derived from the perusal of 
Mr. Jesse’s volume, it is with regret 
we find ourselves obliged to close its 
pages; for it is just the kind of book 
over which we love to linger,—which 
fills the mind with worthy thoughts, 
and steals us from ourselves, and all 
around us in these noisy times. Most 
heartily do we thank Mr. Jesse for 
the enjoyment he has afforded us. 

—@— 

The Dogmas of the Constitution. By J.J. 
Park, Esq. Professor of English Law and 
Jurisprudence. 

THIS Pamphlet would excite consi- 
derable interest at all times, for it 

Gent. Mac. April, 1832. 
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places the Constitution of England in 
a true and striking position; it enables 
the reader to form a correct notion of 
the philosophy of its government, and 
clears it from the obscurity with which 
the fallacious and false postulates of 
Blackstone, De Lolme, and Montes- 
quieu, have so long enveloped it.— 
Therefore, to the scholar and the stu- 
dent, Mr. Park’s Dogmas of the Bri- 
tish Constitution will at all times be a 
work of the greatest practical utility. 

The peculiar circumstances of the 
present period render it more than 
interesting. For, although it is at 
all times important that our rising 
statesmen should have correct ideas 
of the truths of the Constitution, the 
present times demand most urgently 
the exercise of correct, cool, and phi- 
losophical judgment. The great, the 
leading features of our Constitution 
are now under revision, and subject 
perhaps to the injudicious applica- 
tion of alterations which may neu- 
tralize and render ineffectual its vital 
principles; and may cause it to pass 
away, like every other mixed Govern- 
ment which has hitherto existed in 
the history of the human race. That 
Constitution, which has been justly 
the nation’s boast, as the cause of its 
peace and prosperity, and the envy of 
the world, may thus by the quackery 
of sciolists and theorists, be deprived 
of that principle of vitality which has 
brought the nation safely through so 
many storms, while it secured to the 
people perfect freedom, preserved them 
from foreign domination, and at the 
same time has given the Government 
the vigour, strength, and unity, of an 
absolute monarchy. 

We have hitherto been disposed not 
to take up political discussions, and 
are on this occasion inclined to deviate 
as little as possible from our usual 
course ; we therefore shall consider 
these Lectures as a work of philoso- 
phical and logical reasoning and de- 
monstration on jurisprudence, and 
not as an ephemeral political brochure. 
It is indeed a work of sound practical 
learning and constitutional wisdom ; 
in every page we find the proofs of 
constitutional learning and_ verity 
placed before us in lucid and satisfac- 
tory language. 

The work consists of four Lectures 
on Constitutional Law, selected from a 
course recently delivered at the King’s 
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College, and published at the earnest 
request of several who heard them. 


The Professor observes in the Pre- 
face : 


‘¢ The author is not sanguine or self-con- 
fident enough to suppose that any thing he 
can have to say, can produce any sensible 
impression upon a delusion so almost univer- 
salas that which is spread over the public 
mind, with regard to the structure of the 
Constitution, —e delusion, the necessary, he 
had almost said, the deserved consequence 
of the unspeakable folly committed by all 
parties, for a whole century or more, in re- 
presenting a Constitution as stil) existing 
which had been tried and found impractica- 
ble and mischievous,—the source of alter- 
nate despotism and civil war,—and the pa- 
rent of unceasing jealousy and collision, and 
in actually making laws and standing orders 
to support that abandoned and non-existent 
Constitution as if it were a reality. 

** No delusion, however universal, ever 
did or ever will last for ever; even the 
phrensy of the American war had its re- 
action in public opinion, as what is called 
Parliamentary Reform will one day have 
also, When that day arrives, the writer 
confesses he would prefer to rank among 
those who saw through the delusion, rather 
than among those who joined the cry. 

**Of the many extraordinary phenomena 
which the writer has yet lived to witness, 
the climax is, that the combined mental 
forces of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
should have been engaged month after month 
in the most arduous and eventful agitation 
of the principles of the Constitution, which 
has ever yet been witnessed, without the 
most important, if not the only true view of 
the subject, having been manfully and boldly 
brought before the public as the result of 
the debate ; and with a tolerable persistance 
in a lying delusion which has become at 
length (measuring it by its results), not a 
folly merely, but a CRIME, since it is per- 
haps putting in risk the very existence of the 
country.” 


The Professor insists, and to us 
irresistibly, that the traditional theory 
of the Constitution ‘is fraught with 
invincible absurdities ;’”? and he adds, 
“if, notwithstanding, those absurdities 
have not been practicably felt, the 
question must be by what means they 
have been escaped from, and the an- 
swer can only be this,—by a censtant 
practical violation of the theory itself, 
although without an open or avowed 
renunciation of it, and with the cau- 
tious preservation of most of its forms.”’ 

The whole argument of the conser- 
vative party in the House of Com- 
mons, talented as it has been in some 
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respects, has involved one grand and 
fatal error in logic, that of proceeding 
upon premises which were not pro- 
duced, and which the public mind 
was not in previous possession of. The 
consequence of this has been to re- 
duce it to the eyes of the larger por- 
tion of the public to mere assertion, for 
which no foundation was laid. ‘‘In 
the House of Lords an approximation 
has been made to the actual verity.” 

Lord Dudley in his speech on the 
5th Oct. 1831, says, ‘‘ he knew it was 
the theory of our Constitution that the 
two Houses of Parliament,—the one 
possessing its privileges by inherit- 
ance, and the other elected by the 
people, were supposed to be equal in 
legislative power. That was the 
theory ; but in practice, even with re- 
spect to the present House of Com- 
mons, it was not true. If that branch 
of the legislature was engaged in a 
struggle with the others, it would 
prove too hard for both together.— 
“« It was only by the abuses of the Con- 
stitution, as they were called, that the 
due balance was maintained, and the 
evils which would arise from the su- 
periority of the popular branch of the 
Legislature, prevented or at least mi- 
tigated. It was only because the Crown 
and the House of Lords had an influence 
in that of the Commons, which was 
wholly unacknowledged by the theory of 
the Constitution, that the Constitution 
had been maintained.”’ 

‘¢ If we were not in actual peril from the 
results, it would be surpassingly ludicrous, 
that bookmakers in succession should have 
expended their strength in lauding the prac- 
tical excellence precisely by a total depar- 
ture from that theory of action to which 
they dotingly attributed it; and yet Mon- 
tesquieu, Blackstone, and De Lolme, are 
the books which statesmen themselves have 
applauded and recommended to the rising 
generation. Quos Deus vult perdere prius de- 
mentat. They are now reaping the bitter 
harvest of the folly they have themselves 
helped to sow; they have brought public 
opinion to a position to which the very 
leaders of the measure are compelled to suc- 
cumb in inward bitterness ; for what must 
be the secret feelings at the present mo- 
ment of the elevated individual who a few 
short years since only wrote the ‘ Essay on 
the History of English Government and 
Constitution?’ What must be the spectral 
imagery with which some of the pages of 
that book must harrow his sight ?”—p., xiii. 


But we must withhold ourselves 
from extracts, or we shall be led far 
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beyond our limits, and must refer to 
the work itself, every sentence of 
which is full of vigour and forcible 
demonstration. The Professor says 
he is neither Whig nor Tory, Reformer 
nor Anti-Reformer, but a disciple or 
promoter of the nascent school of in- 
ductive politics, or observational politi- 
cal science, which leaves on the right 
hand and on the left all conventional 
principles which have hitherto been 
accredited, to be ultimately adopted or 
rejected, as scientific judgment and 
resolution alone shall decide. ‘‘ His 
business is to stand on the shoulders 
of his ancestors, and try how much 
further he can see.” 

The great error of the present pe- 
riod is unquestionably that we regard 
with indifference the lessons which 
history teaches us, and adopt mew 
rules without inquiry, and sometimes 
old ones which have been formerly 
tried, and, having inflicted their evils 
on our ancestors, have been aban- 
doned. Buta love of theory and no- 
velty, with ignorance of history, induce 
us again to visit on the devoted country, 
“« experiments at all events worthy of a 
trial,’ quite forgetting that evils irre- 
mediable are inflicted on the public by 
such fantastic schemes and blind rage 
for improvement, which ages are not 
able to repair. 

In the first lecture the learned Pro- 
fessor shows the importance of the 
study of law as a science, and how far 
England is behind continental Europe, 
and even the United States of Ame- 
rica, in this respect; and then lays 
down the plan of his proceeding, and 
explains the realities of the Constitu- 
tion ; for the theory and practice of the 
constitution have been for the last one 
hundred and fifty years totally at va- 
riance with each other. He exposes 
the fallacious reasoning of Blackstone, 
De Lolme, and Montesquieu, to whose 
dicta all the evils of the present delu- 
sion of the public mind may be traced. 

He compares the constitution of 
France of 1791, that given by Don Pe- 
dro to Portugal in 1826, and that of 
Poland in 1791, and shows how futile 
and hopeless it is to form a durable 
and unchangeable constitution, and 
how dangerous it is to dislocate and 
remove settled institutions. 

In Lecture X. the Professor discusses 
the fatuitous propositions which have 

been copied by one writer after ano- 
ther upon the theory of the English 


constitution, with the firm assurance 
in his own breast that no such consti- 
tution exists in this country, and that 
when it did exist it was under a fun- 
damental difference in its modal con- 
ditions which we now wholly over- 
look. 

We regret that we are unable 
to follow the Professor through this 
powerful and convincing lecture. We 
refer our readers to the work itself, 
with the assurance that whoever reads 
it with attention will be better able to 
form a just estimate of the constitu- 
tion as it has hitherto existed. 

We must now briefly advert to that 
portion of the learned Professor’s 
work which treats of the constitu- 
tional legislature of our ancestors, and 
we are rejoiced to find the opinions 
we have long entertained and main- 
tained, supported by such names as 
Hallam, Mackintosh, and Park, who 
all agree that there were no represen- 
tative legislative assemblies among the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The Norman conquest is the period 
to which the laws and institutions of 
England may be traced with more pre- 
cision and certainty, because there 
are contemporaneous records which 
reach nearly to that period, but they 
have till lately been as it were a sealed 
book to our historians, in their aggre- 
gate mass. The character in which 
they are written renders them appall- 
ing to most inquirers, and the diffi- 
culty of approaching them, in conse- 
quence of the precautions necessary 
for their safe keeping, are so great, 
that a whole life would scarcely be 
sufficient to the task of digesting them 
into historical form. The works pub- 
lished by the Record Commission have 
removed much of this, and the mate- 
rial of history is increased beyond all 
calculation. It may almost be said 
our historians had little or no unques- 
tionable historic evidence to work 
upon. We extract the following pas- 
sage from p. 75. Having ourselves 
worked and toiled over the Reports of 
the Lords’ Committees with little ad- 
vantage, we had been led to consider 
those ponderous tomes as the most 
unreadable of books, and, as unsmelt- 
ed ore, totally useless in their present 
form : 


‘© We must now proceed to the change of 
dynasty which took place at the Norman Con- 
quest; and here I must call your attention 
to the mine of authentic constitutional learn- 
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ing which is to be found in a series of docu- 
ments where we should scarcely be led to 
look for it, I mean the ‘‘ Reports of the 
Committees of the House of Lords upon the 
Dignity of a Peer of the Realm ;’’ and still 
more to the increased value which has been 
given to those Reports by the digested form 
in which their results have been presented 
to us, and improved upon by Sir William 
Betham, inavolume published not long since, 
entitled, ‘* Dignities Feudal and Parlia- 
mentary, and the Constitutional Legislature 
of the United Kingdom.” { have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that I think you will attain 
a clear and more accurate conception of the 
real character of our early constitution from 
that one volume than from all the books upon 
the subject that have ever been written put 
together, while it will enable you to correct 
a mass of fallacies with which our standard 
histories are impregnated.” 


The Professor then quotes from 
Sir W. Betham those portions which 
he conceives establish the positions 
that the Commune Concilium Regni 
of England, during the reigns of the 
first eight kings of the Norman race, 
had no legislative function beyond as- 
senting to the imposition of a tax or 
payment not due by the tenure by 
which the subject held his land; that 
the parliaments previous to Henry III. 
were mere courts of justice, and those 
of that king temporary revolutionary 
conventions ; that Edward I. sum- 
moned the first legislative parliament 
ever convoked in England by legal 
authority ; and that the declaratory 
act of 15 Edward II. first settled the 
legislative authority in the King, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in parliament assembled ; 
and the division of the two Houses 
did not fully and finally take place till 
after the accession of the House of 
Lancaster to the throne of these 
realms. He concludes with an ex- 
tract from Sir James Mackintosh’s 
History of England, showing that the 
writers of the 17th century were de- 
void of all philosophical spirit in their 
inquiries. 

In Lecture XIII. the Professor dis- 
cusses the political, as distinguished 
from the simple legislative functions of 
parliament, and the manner in which 
the government of England has been 
divided between the legislative and 
executive,—a most difficult under- 
taking, but in which he has acquitted 
himself with great prudence, temper, 
and judgment. He lays down as pos- 
tulates that the two’ main objects 
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which every constitution has to ac- 
complish, and compared with which 
all others sink into insignificance, are, 

First, To secure to the government 
adequate power to conduct the civil ad- 
ministration of the country. 

Secondly, To secure to the community 
adequate protection against the abuse of 
that power given for the former pur- 
pose. 

It would occupy too much space for 
us to follow Mr. Park through the 
discussion of these positions, which 
he performs with an ability and pre- 
cision worthy of the highest praise. 
We have already exceeded our ordi- 
nary limits, and therefore can but 
glance at his observations on the new 
doctrine, of representatives making 
pledges and receiving instructions 
binding them to vote against their 
judgment, which he refutes principally 
by the arguments of American jurists 
and writers. We conclude by observ- 
ing, that we consider that Mr. Park, 
in this small pamphlet, has rendered a 
service of the first importance to his 
country ; and we feel that the most 
zealous and ardent reformer, if honest, 
after reading it, will doubt the accu- 
racy of his judgment, and pause be-- 
fore he plunges his country into 
changes which are merely alterations, 
not reforms, but which will deform, if 
not destroy, the peace and stability of 
the empire. Every honest politician, 
and those who wish to have an accurate 
knowledge of the true constitution of 
England, should read this small pam- 


phlet. 
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Broken Chains. A Poem in four Cantos. 
By a young Englishman. 

A Vision. A Poem in Five Cantos. 

Specimens of Tragic Chorusses from Sophocles, 
translated into English Verse, with a few 
original Pieces. 

Living Poets and Poetesses, a Biographical 
and Critical Poem. By Nicholas Michell, 
Author of ‘* The Siege of Constantinople.’’ 

Hymns, written chiefly on the Divine Attri- 
Lutes of the Supreme Being. By Edward 
Trapp Pilgrim, Esq. 

THIS is a long and fearful list of 
Publications to wade through, and 
yet these are but a select few, from 
the tomes which are piled around us ; 
and which are presented to our no- 
tice with the most insinuating and 
ingenious variety of note, appeal, and 
address. 
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Poets, now-a-days, are as plentiful 
as pickpockets ; but the simile is not 
quite fair; for the former are a per- 
fectly harmless race of beings in their 
attempts upon the pockets of the pub- 
lic. Who is there now that thinks of 
buying a poem? Nay, who is there 
now, except ourselves in our un- 
bounded candour and critical good 
nature, that thinks of reading a Poem? 

Poems pour in upon us like peas 
from a pop-gun; and so completely 
annoy us, that we can only hope to 
glance at those which from their ti- 
tles, publishers’ puffs, colour of the 
covers, and such like causes, happen 
to force themselves more immediately 
upon our notice. For the first of the 
above reasons, we were induced to se- 
lect from amongst the heap, and to 
turn over a few pages of the young 
Englishman’s poem of Broken Chains, 
fully expecting to read of the miracu- 
lous escape of some felon from a 
county gaol, or of a convict from a 
dock-yard; but, to our agreeable sur- 
prise, we found ourselves indulging 
in the perusal of an affaire de ceur. 

The story is a simple one. The scene 
lies in a little village on the banks of 
the Seine, where the heroine, ycleped 
Adelaide, and who has no doubt been 
honoured with that name out of com- 
pliment to our present gracious Queen, 
is reported to dwell quietly and so- 
berly with an aged mother. We are 
introduced to this 
‘< fair girl, with beaming eyes, 

And raven hair,” 

at the commencement of the work, 
and are favoured with a minute de- 
scription of her personal appearance, 
which we cannot perhaps do better 
than quote, as it will put our readers 
at once in full possession of all her 
charms : 





** Her head-dress conical (quere, comical ?) 
in shape, 

Her plaited frill, her snow-white cape, 

Her velvet bodice neatly lac’d, 

Her apron short with pockets grac’d, 

Her crimson kirtle, that conceal’d 

Just half the leg, whilst it reveal’d 

The foot and ankle—all betray’d 

A young and lovely Norman maid.” 

A pretty dress, no doubt, and very 
becoming to a pretty girl with a pretty 
leg, which being just half conceal’d, 
we should have had no great difficulty 
in discovering that her foot and ankle 
must of necessity have remained re- 
vealed; but in description we cannot 
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too strongly commend the prevention 
of any thing like doubt, and the judi- 
cious restriction which the young 
Englishman has set upon his reader’s 
imagination. 

In the following stanza we find the 
damsel was in the act of counting her 
beads, and kissing her cross of gold, 


‘¢ When, lo! a courser’s rapid tread 
Was heard afar—her cheek grew red”? — 


(timid creature !) 


*¢ But tho’ she felt both hope and fear, 
She strove the rising blush to hide,— 
A horseman came in full career, 
And soon was standing by her side.” 


This cantering gentleman proves to 
be her lover, a Mr. Darcy, who (to 
use his own words) declares to her 
that 





*¢ the hours have past 
Like years since I beheld thee last.” 


How long he had been absent, we 
are not informed, though it appears 
he had made a visit to Paris, in order 
we suppose, to cool his love,—but it 
was all in vain:— 


‘© And, oh! when absent from the home 
Of her his warm heart lov’d so well, 
’*Mid mirth and splendour he might roam, 

But in his bosom burn’d a hell!” 


In consequence of which disagree- 
able species of heartburn, he returns 
to claim her hand; but somehow or 
other he takes it into his head that 
Adelaide is not the same. She fre- 
quently appeared to be lost in thought, 
and absented herself from the village 
fétes. It happens one day, when our 
hero is sauntering about in a fit of 
the ‘ not-knowing-what - to-do -ish- 
ness,” which is liable to attack all 
lovers, that he finds himself in a bu- 
rial ground, where he observes a 
maiden kneeling before a niche, and 
greatly to his surprise, discovers the 
damsel to be no other than Miss Ade- 
laide, who is offering up her prayers 
to the Virgin Mary. Darcy approaches, 
—the maiden starts,—he speaks,— 
she answers not;—suddenly a pack 
of village school-boys cross the path, 
with 





“< unsophisticated air.” 


She points to them, and declares that 
she was once as gay,—is overcome 
with the thought, and all at once, 

‘< A new idea, a sudden pain, 

Shot rapidly across her brain ; 

She turn’d and disappear’d,”— 
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Leaving poor Darcy looking very 
foolish indeed, or as an Irishman 
would say, ‘‘ bothered in earnest.”’— 
He presently returns to her cottage, 
where the young lady, at a late hour, 
with a want of attention to propriety, 
has not arrived. Darcy retires to bed 
in a fit of the sulks,—passes a rest- 
less night, and towards morning his 
slumbers are disturbed by “ piercing 
shrieks,” — 

*¢ He look’d around,—the room was light ! 

He look’d abroad,—the sky was red !” 


We will venture to add, 

He rubb’d his eyes, and left his bed; 
for he discovered that the house was 
on fire, and no friendly parish engine 
was at hand to extinguish the devour- 
ing element. He bears 

—— ‘ with vig’ rous arms, 

The good old matron from the place,” 
but looks in vain for Mad’moiselle 
Adelaide, 
“* He trod the heated, scorching floor, 

He climb’d the burning, crackling stair, 
He fore’d the frail, the narrow door, 

And search’d the chamber of the fair.” — 


Again we take the liberty of adding, 

But could not find her any where! 

Our readers will be glad to hear, 
however, that 
*¢ The youth regain’d the open ground, 

Amidst a shower of cinders hot, 

When, lo! without a sign or sound, 

His Adelaide approach’d the spot.” 

The whole village was in flames, 
and nothing can exceed the dire scene 
that presented itself, 

‘¢ As from the church the molten lead 

Pour’d down upon the plain, 

And wash’d the dwellings of the dead 

With that unusual rain.” 


(Very unusual certainly.) The long 
and the short of the matter is, that— 
start not, gentle reader !—the young 
lady herself, Miss Adelaide Swing, to 
wit, set fire to the village, but why or 
wherefore does not appear.— Mr. 
Darcy is very properly kept in igno- 
rance of all this. 

He recovers from the sulks, and 
tells this interesting damsel that he 
wishes 
«To act at least an honest part, 

And claim at once her hand and heart !” 
To which she replies with inward 
strife : 

—— ‘I can never be thy wife.” 

He started” —— 
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But it is only natural for a lover to do 
so, when he meets with a refusal, 
which only required —“ and that’s 
flat,”’ to clench the matter. 

One day it so happened, when Ade- 
laide stepped out of the cottage, that 
she was seized by a party of soldiers. 
The furious Darcy rushes to the res- 
cue, but is informed that 

—— *‘she stands 
Accus’d of giving (dire the shame !) 
Her native village to the flame.” 
This he disbelieves in toto; but she, 
like the woman we read of the other 
day at Bow-street, or some other of 
the Public Offices, confesses her guilt, 
at which Darcy, to our astonishment, 
expresses but little surprise. She is 
quietly marched off to prison, and Mr. 
Darcy quietly marches off again to 
Paris, to assist in the Revolution, in 
company with a certain person of the 
name of Victor, of whom we are told 
that 
‘* His hair was white, and brown his cheek.” 

Here Darcy fights most manfully, 
for which we suppose he gets a blue 
ribbon like the publisher of this enter- 
taining volume, Mr. Bennis—and when 
the fun is all over, he goes with Vic- 
tor to the prison where Adelaide is 
confined. Here he is informed that a 
daring band of ruffians had run off 
with her: he pursues them, and 
shortly falls in with an unknown friend 
who offers to be his guide. By him 
Darcy and Victor are conducted to a 
miserable hovel, and he desires them 
to “‘ stir not,—breathe not,—on their 
lives.” 

«© Thus having whisper’d, tow’rds the door 

The guide advane’d, and whistled thrice— 
A watch-dog bounded from the floor, 

And, barking, seized him in a trice.” 

(How very nice !) 

The dog however recognizes him, 
and crouches at his feet—Adelaide is 
discovered—of course escapes—and 
the lovers are of course also ultimately 
matried. One more quotation from the 
Young Englishman’s poem, and we 
have done. 

** Enough of this !—but let us look 
Upon the more mysterious book.” —p. 23. 

The author, we apprehend, alludes 
to the poem, the title of which occurs 
next at the head of this article, and 
we therefore proceed to 

The Vision—and a very mysterious 
production it is, written in blank verse 
by another young gentleman. This 
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fact we learn from the preface, wherein 
the poet tells us that he is juvenile— 





¢¢ T’ll not say just from school, 

For years have pass’d since subject to its rule, 

Yes, two whole years have added to my age, 

Crush’d my first hopes, brought forth this 
title-page ; 

For when I left the academic gloom 

Sixteen had scarcely slumbered in its tomb ;” 


which, according to Cocker, makes 
him at the present period to be some- 
thing more than eighteen, and a clever 
lad no doubt is he for his age. 

The preface is very spirited, indeed 
so much so, that it requires a man of 
some nerve to venture to make any 
remark upon it, particularly after read- 
ing the following passage: 

“* O critics, pause and read my Preface first, 
Then speak in thunder if thy spirits durst ! 
Know who it is stands out to public gaze !* 
Dared to the trial, anxious not of praise 

Of hireling writers.’’ 


“ Hirelings”’ though we may be, 
we have a duty to perform, and bul- 
lying will not prevent us from speaking 
in thunder when we think the case de- 
serves it. 

Before we proceed, however, to notice 
the poem, we would beg to observe 
that, although, as the preface remarks, 


‘¢ The offspring of Parnassus walk betimes, 

And early learn to fly in lofty rhymes, 

And just from school, and sometimes even 
there, 

The Poet’s pinion takes its flight in air.” 


This young gentleman, it appears to 
us, has yet to learn to fly in lofty 
rhymes, for time and thine, and ween 
and dream, are scarcely admissible— 
certainly they are not lofty sounding 
rhymes. 

Our young author says, that as he 
sat musing one day like the elderly 
gentleman celebrated in song, “‘ by 
the side of a murmuring brook,”’ which 
‘* Flowed gently onwards o'er its pebbly bed 
In floods of liquid diamonds, incased 
In gorgeous settings of transparent gold,’’ 
he fell asleep, and began to dream. 
He thought he stood 

—— ‘‘ raised ’tween heaven and earth,” 
from whence he had, like Mr. Green 
in his balloon, a very extensive view, 
and tells us that 


‘* He saw the extent of Ophir’s wide domain.” 
‘* He saw the wide plain of distant Araby.” 





* Aud pray, Sir, who are you? 
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‘¢ He saw the plain where fair Gomorrah 
stood.” 

** He saw the seat where fair Byzanthium 
stood.” 

** He looked to east, and saw the battlements 

Of mighty Ispahan, the Persian town,” 


besides many stranger sights ; such as 
the ‘‘ lowering sky looking like a sea 
of blood” 





‘* with darker spots 

Of deepen’d gore to mark where stood the 
stars, 

Planets, and suns.” 


He looked 





*¢ and every animal 
With terror stupefied dared not to move ; 
He saw the uplifted foot stayed in its course, 
And rest in air, stiffened with horrid dread,” 


which must have reminded him, if he 
has ever been drilled, of the ‘‘ balance 
step,” or as it is more commonly 
called, the ‘‘ goose-step.”’ 

We will now take our leave of the 
Visionary, and let him enjoy “ the 
honey-heavy dew of slumber,” heartily 
wishing that he had “ no figures, nor 
no fantasies, which busy Care draws 
in the brains of men.” 


Specimens of Tragic Choruses from 
Sophocles, &c.—We are tired of prosing 
—why should we not try our hand at 
a verse? 

If these should take, the author says 

He like enough to bore us is 
With further tragic specimens 
Of Sophocles’s Choruses. 
But as they’re neither good nor bad, 
In other words are neuter, 
We shall not break our heart to see 
His sterling worth, or worthless pewter. 

And now for 

Living Poets and Poetesses, by Ni- 
cholas Michell, Author of “ the Siege 
of Constantinople ;”” a work, by the 
bye, of which we have not the slightest 
recollection, so that Mr. Michell 
comes before us with all the charm of 
noveltv about him. 


«¢ Now every second human thing ye meet, 
From scented fop, with white glove, frizzled 
hair, [street, 
To him who bawls a ballad through the 
Dubs himself bard, affects the Attic air.’’ 


So says Nicholas Michell, forgetting 
that some kind friend may perhaps 
reckon Nicholas himself amongst the 
number; at which he must not be sur- 
prized, after his manner of treating 
some of the Living Poets and Poetesses. 
For instance, Mrs. Norton, who is 
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called by Mr. Nicholas ‘a fairy 
thing,”’ might very justly think him 
rather a second-rate creature, for his 
impertinence in asking her, in the fol- 
lowing words, for an explanation of 
her beautiful poetry, 

*¢ Why is the verse so broken, rough, and 

wh 
Nature despised ?” 


and for his still greater rudeness in 
not having the courtesy to wait for 
her answer, and finishing his line 
with the ungallant comment of 


*¢ Oh! lovely lady—fie !” 


Miss Landon too, we think, will 
hold the talents of Mr. Nicholas to be 
of a very second rate order : 


«* Would Landon at this hour, had warbled 
less, [gazine, 
Thought, polished more; for scarce a ma- 
Or day-lived pamphlet, fluttered from the 
press, [seen : 
But there, to perish too, her songs were 
‘To advise a woman puts her in a huff.” 





Now Miss Landon we believe to be 
a very good-humoured girl, and one 
who will not take huff at Mr. Nicho- 
las’s remarks. But if Miss Landon’s 
Magazine popularity be as stated, we 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Ni- 
cholas Michell will receive what he 
has fairly earned by his impertinence, 
A little critical admonitory cuff 
For his abusive and insipid stuff 
Which will, we doubt not, make him cry 

‘¢ enough.” 

Nicholas is absurdly severe upon 
many of the poets: even Scott is in- 
formed by Mr. Nicholas Michell that 
he cannot write poetry—that 
“© He’s all ta > $a 

through, 
From Marmion down to watery Waterloo.” 





» through and 


This we conclude is meant for a 
pun, if so, it would have been well to 
put the word watery in italics; but 
Mr. Michell is no great wit, although 
he evidently professes to be one. Take 
the following specimen. In describing 
what it is that marks the “ souls of 
fire,”’ he asks, 

*¢ Doth ‘ Lady Lake,’ or Rokeby this ?— 

tis clear [beer.” 
The first is Cape wine, and the last small 
The point of which, if there be any, 
is so very obscure, that we confess 
we are unable to discover it. We 
have heard of a man not thinking 
‘small beer” of himself, and no 
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doubt Mr. Michell has also heard this 
adage; but this is the first time that 
we ever heard the comparison applied 
to Sir Walter Scott’s poetry.—‘‘ Small 
beer” is bad enough, but ‘‘ cape wine” 
is worse. 


Of Campbell we are informed, among 
other particulars, that 





‘¢ his war odes are noble to the letter, 
And oh! his Hope—there’s scarce a poem 
better.” 


Our readers will probably agree 
with us in thinking, that we have fa- 
voured them with sufficient specimens 
to enable them to form a notion of 
Mr. Nicholas Michell’s ‘‘ Biographi- 
cal [(quere?] and Critical Poem.”’—Nor 
can we do better than address Mr. 
Nicholas in his own words : 


‘¢ If we have harshly writ, the crime is ours, 
If we have flattered 'tis to us unknown, 
And though the culprit merited the wheel, 
If we have pained a heart, our own will feel.” 


Now turn we to Mr. Pilgrim’s 
Hymns.— Unwilling to take up with 
levity any subject of a solemn nature, 
we will proceed to state seriously that 
Mr. Pilgrim’s jingle does not in our 
opinion exalt the Divine attributes of 
the Supreme Being.—Is it, we ask, 
desirable that the lofty and enduring 
poetry of the Sacred Volume should be 
paraphrased in sing-song rhyme; and 
that, even to accomplish this, an in- 
correct accentuation should be given 
to words? For instance, 


‘« The Earth below: the Heaven on high 
At Thy command shall pass away, 

New Constellations deck the sky, 
And Orion’s splendour shall decay.” 


Our serious admonition will, we 
trust, check the Pilgrim’s further pro- 
gress, at least until he is able to speak 
of the Constellations under their cor- 
rect names. 

It has always been a matter of re- 
gret to us to see an ignorant, although 
no doubt a well-intentioned person, at- 
tempt to illustrate the Book of Holy 
Writ, for the critical comprehension 
of which he is evidently not qualified 
by previous education. Next month 
we shall probably resume the subject 
of this latter remark, and by a notice 
of Bishop Mant’s ‘‘ Gospel Mira- 
cles,” show the mode of scriptural 
illustration adopted by a Christian, 
a scholar, and a gentleman. 
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Huater’s History of the Deanery of Doncas- 
ter. (Continued from p. 148.) 


THE district called Hallamshire, 
which was the subject of Mr. Hunter’s 
first volume of the same size, is com- 
prised in the Deanery of Doncaster ; 
and our author, whose aim throughout 
is originality, of course does not re- 
peat what he has himself before pub- 
lished. Under the head of Hallam- 
shire, and those neighbouring places 
which were described in his earlier 
work, he has given only a brief reca- 
pitulation, with such additional parti- 
culars as have arisen in the interval 
since his pen was before employed on 
the same subject. His present de- 
scription of Hallamshire at large, is 
the sketch of a master in the art of 
topography ; and that part of it which 
relates to the natural features of the 
district, will furnish us with a very 
interesting extract : 


‘* The two parishes of Sheffield and Ec- 
clesfield compose the district called Hallam- 
shire. The superficies of these two parishes 
forms no inconsiderable portion of the whole 
extent of the deanery ; and in point of popu- 
lation, such is the power of manufactures to 
attract and retain the inhabitants of a coun- 
try within narrow bounds, these two parishes 
contained in 1821 a number of people greater 
than the whole united force of the other 
parishes which compose the deanery. The 
centre of the population is the town of Shef- 
field, which is seated in the fork of the Don 
and the Sheaf, but which has now extended 
itself beyond those streams, and in all direc- 
tions, into the adjacent townships. Yet the 
remote parts of Hallamshire are but thinly 
peopled. The great tract of Upper Hallam 
called Fulwood, retains something of its 
pristine forest character, and Bradfield, 
which in extent is more than half of Hal- 
jamshire, lying between the Riveling and 
the Don, and extending to the hills which 
separate the counties of York and Derby, 
has for the most part been only lately re- 
deemed from its uninclosed state, and there 
are still not less than 20,000 acres over 
which no plough has yet passed, and where 
scarcely a human habitation is to be found. 
These, together with lands of the same cha- 
racter in Peniston, and in the Derbyshire 
parishes of Dronfield, Hathersedge, Castle- 
ton, Hope, and Glossop, form what are 
called the Moors, the great scene of grouse 
shooting in this part of the kingdom. One 
common character pervades these Jands. 
The surface is covered with grass, heaths, 
ferns, and similar plants, among which lurk 
the wires of the hilberry, the cow-berry, and 
the more richly-flavoured cranberry. In this 
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hed the grouse make their nests, and are 
little disturbed in this their solitary abode 
till the day arrives that their fears, their 
flutter, and their death, is to make sport for 
man. 

*‘It is an unsettled question amongst 
those who have attended to this department 
of our popular antiquities, when shooting 
the wild fowl flying was first practised in 
England. I find, by a warrant of the time 
of James I. for the preservation of the game 
in these regions, that it was then the prac- 
tice to take them either by nets or with 
hawks; and in a memorandum made by 
Wilson of Broomhead, the antiquary of 
Bradfield, that the first person who shot 
grouse on the wing on these moors was a 
member of his own family, who died in 
1687, at the age of 61. 

“¢ Much of this part of Hallamshire was, 
however, chase or forest land, and particu- 
larly the sides of the deep valleys in which 
the rivers of Hallamshire have their beds ; 

Five rivers, like the fingers of a hand, 

Flung from black mountains.* 
and there were fertile spots, islands, or pro- 
montories jutting into the waste, which had 
been redeemed in the earliest times, and on 
which a race of yeomen had been seated, 
whose line may be traced in the court-rolls 
of Sheffield and in existing evidences to a 
very remote period, 

‘*Pasturage was the chief husbandry ; 
and I find in the wills of ancient inhabitants 
of this part of Hallamshire, that the keep- 
ing of bees was an occupation of import~ 
ance with the husbandmen borderers on the 
moors. Hives of bees are no unfrequent 
subject of bequest; and the establishment 
of this kind must have been large, of one 
Nicholas Broomhead of Thornsett, who in 
1638 left one-sixth of his whole apparatus 
of bee-hives to each of three nephews, whom 
he names. 

‘* After rain the ground on these moors 
is swampish and spungy. There are instances 
of persons having been Jost and buried in 
the soil, and their bodies being discovered 
little changed many years after. Fir trees 
are also sometimes found in an undecayed 
state in these beds of turf. Still it is not, 
like the turf of Hatfield, used for fuel, and 
we hear nothing in our early charters of the 
rights of turbary in Hallamshire, though 
much of the right of herbage aud windfall. 
In dry summers the inhabitants are some- 
times alarmed by the firing of the dry vege- 
table matter on the surface. The summer 
of 1826 was one of this kind; when several 
thousand acres in the part of Bradfield 





* « This striking image presents itself in 
a poem recently published, entitled The 
Village Patriarch, the work of a native of 
these regions.” 
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which is called Broomhead Moor, and ex- 
tends to Hobson Moss, lost all its herbage, 
and for some time bore the appearance of a 
scorched desert.” 


As a further specimen of Mr. Hun- 
ter’s delightful and instructive style of 
description, we cannot omit the fol- 
lowing, relative to the well-known 
names of Wortley and Wharncliffe : 

** Wortley is on many accounts a singu- 
larly interesting portion of the district I 
have undertaken to describe. In its gene- 
ral topographical character it admits of di- 
vision into two portions of neatly equal ex- 
tent. One of cultivated land, which is, 
however, opened in sume places for the sake 
of the mineral riches, coal and iron, which 
it contains. On this are found a number of 
farm-houses and little hamlets inhabited by 
agriculturists, or by persons to whom the 
mineral riches of the country give employ- 
ment and support. Here also is the princi- 
pal vill, known by the name of Wortley, 
where is the chapel, which has taken place 
of one more ancient; and near to it the 
hall, with its out-houses, gardens, and park, 
on a site where from the first century after 
the Conquest has resided the family, who 
without interruption have enjoyed this and 
other fair domains. The other portion is 
known by the name of Wharncliffe, a word 
of Celtic origin, and almost the only word 
which our topographical nomenclature pre- 
sents, that can on probable grounds be re- 
ferred to the primeval language of Britain. 
This is a chase of the lords of Wortley. 
Some of it is open ground, but the greater 
part is covered with wood, remains of that 
primeval forest which once covered the 
whole of the southern parts of Yorkshire. 
The slope of a mass of mountain lime-stone, 
at the foot of which rans the Don, is nearly 
covered with wood, forming perhaps one of 
the finest native forests in the kingdom. 
When laid down in a map, it appears a nar- 
row tract of land, about five miles in ex- 
tent.”—p. 309. 


Regarding the obscure and imper- 
fectly understood rural code, denomi- 
nated byerlaws, we find the following 
interesting remarks, under the town- 
ship of Brampton Byerlaw : 


‘¢This word, which adheres to the name 
of some of the townships of Hallamshire, is 
explained by Blount, lex rusticorum ; Lyer 
being supposed to be the ancient Laur, loor, 
rusticus. He adds that Byerlaw is a district 
in which certain regulations for their mu- 
tual benefit, are agreed upon by the hus- 
bandmen residing within it. Dr. Whitaker 
has recovered a code of Byerlaw laws; see 
his History of Whalley. These Byerlaws 
seem to be what Barnaby Googe means by 
The Country Lawes, when, speaking of the 
Tanagement of young woods, he says: 
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‘The Country Lawes have therein well pro- 
vided that where such springs [woods] are, 
they shall feed no goates, nor such cattell.’ 
Book of Husbandry, 4to, 1614.”—p. 74. 

‘* Bradfield was divided into four Byer- 
laws, each of which no doubt had its court 
of husbandmen, to determine petty ques- 
tions which arose in a district where boun- 
daries were not easily defined, and rights of 
pasturage therefore affording frequent occa- 
sions of dispute.”—p. 191. 


We will now turn from agriculture 
to manufactures, in order to quote the 
following remarkable history of the 
great iron-works at. Rotherham, re- 
garded in the view of a topographer. 


“Under the patronage of the distinguish- 
ed persons who succeeded to the rights en- 
joyed by the monks of Rufford at Rother- 
ham, the prevailing character of the place 
has been rather commercial than either ec- 
clesiastical or literary. ‘A mile from Ro- 
theram,’ says Leland, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. * be veri good pittes of cole.’ And 
again, ‘in Rotheram be veri good smithes 
for all cutting tooles.’ In the 17th century 
were several persons residing at Rotherham, 
who appear to have been rather extensively 
engaged in commerce. But the commerce 
of Rotherham declined as that of Sheffield 
advanced. The improvement of the havi- 
gation of the river acted less beneficially on 
Rotherham than on Sheffield; till in the 
yeat 1746, the three brothers, Samuel, Aa- 
ron, and Jonathan Walker, from the neigh- 
bouring parish of Ecclesfield, established 
work for the manufacture of articles of cast 
iron, which finally, in the amount of the ca- 
pital employed, and the extent of the ground 
covered by the mills, furnaces, and other 
apparatus belonging to it, eclipsed all the 
puny efforts of past commercial enterprise 
in this part of the kingdom, and for many 
years rivalled if it did not surpass all similar 
undertakings in other parts of the kingdom. 
The seat of the work was chosen with that 
judgment which distinguished all the pro- 
ceedings of these remarkable men, in a situ- 
ation which allowed of indefinite extension, 
near to the supply of coal and mineral, and 
at a short distance from the navigable 
stream, with which a water-communication 
was opened. The Holmes, which had pre- 
viously been what the name implies, flat 
meadows near the water, became covered 
with an active and busy population; and 
Masborough from a rural village became 
one of the centres of one of the great ma- 
nufactures of England. A new town arose, 
or rather a new suburb to the town; and 
when industry, ability, attention, and inte- 
grity, had begun to produce their natutal 
effects, the neighbourhood of Rotherham 
became adorned with villas surrounded with 
pleasure grounds, exceeding in taste and 
beauty any thing of the kind which Rother- 
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ham before had witnessed. There is how- 
ever a natural rest! in ce. The 





words of Bishop Newton, speaking of the 
prophecies concerning Tyre, should be kept 
in mind by every commercial city and com- 
mercial nation: ‘Trade is a fluctuating 
thing. It passed from Tyre to Alexandria ; 
from Alexandria to Venice ; from Venice to 
Antwerp; from Antwerp to Amsterdam and 
London.’ The number of persons employed 
in these works is. not equal to what it was; 
many of the furnaces have been allowed to 
cool; the families of the original proprie- 
tors have fer the most part retired to a dis- 
tance; and the whole establishment was not 
long ago offered to public sale. A century 
hence Masborough may have again become 
a rural village; and the Holmes, relapsed 
into pasturage, exhibit no evidence that 
there was cast must of the cannon used in 
the wars of King George III. and the iron 
frame of one of the great bridges which span 
the Thames at London.”"—p. 12. 


We shall conclude for the present 
with a few etymological observations. 

In p. 6, we meet with imp-yard, a 
nursery-garden. 

We state a curious fact for Mr. 
Hunter’s information concerning this 
word. It is probably an original Cel- 
tic term, for it occurs in Welsh, 
Saxon, Danish, English, and French. 
Steevens* informs us, that ‘“‘ Ympyn, 
Welch, primitively signifies, a sprout 
and a sucker.”” Lye has ‘‘ impan, im- 
pian, to imp, plantare, inserere.””— 
Cole’s Dictionary says, ‘“‘ Impe, ympe, 
Da. ashrub. Imp, Br. a young shoot or 
twig. Imp, (f. ente) a graff.” Cot- 
grave has ‘‘ Empean, an impe, to graffe.”” 
Nor is this all; in its sense of graft- 
ing it was applied to falconry, for 
Cole has ‘‘Imp (a hawk’s feather), 
graff, a new piece on an old broken 
stump ;’’ and Steevenst has ‘‘ [mp (v.) 
from falconry, to imp a hawk, was to 
supply feathers that had dropped out.” 
He does not seem to have known that 
it was a mere derivative from its sense 
of “‘ inserere.”” 

Managium and saltatorium (in p. 27) 
Mr. Hunter will find in Cowell’s Law 
Dictionary. 

In p. 29, Mr. Hunter says, 

‘* Sir William Gascoigne, by deed dated 
34 Henry VI. granted to Robert and John 
his younger sous, all his mines of coal and 
maratinorum in Gresebrook and Rawmarsh. 
Maratinum is not found in Ducange or Car- 
penter’s Supplement.” 





* Shakspeare, v. 607.ed. Johns. and Steev. 
fT wv 271. 
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Nor in Cowell, but mara is marsh, 
and Rawmarsh is one of the places 
named. As the word is used in con- 
junction with coals for firing, we think 
that maratinum may imply peat. There 
is no such word as peat in our old ge- 
neral dictionaries ; the yeneral word is 
turf. For all we know, peat may be 
a provincialism, and from Du Cange 
(v. turbarium), it will appear that 
there was a difference between Blescia, 
turf pared from the surface, the es- 
coriatio more of Hovedon, and dig- 
ging turves, the foditio turvarum of the 
same author. We feel more inclined 
to this possible sense of ‘ maratinum,’ 
because the old French marrer means 
“‘to dig, labour, worke, open or breake 
up (also to cut, or fetch up weeds,) 
with a (French) mattocke.’”’ See Cot- 
grave. 

In p. 58, we have 


*¢A basin and ewer silver gilt, with an 
eagle in the midst, and an ‘apoly,’ saying, 
It is good to have a long throat.’” 

From the connection with an eagle, 
we are inclined to think “‘ apoly”’ a 
corruption of ‘‘ apologue,”’ if it be not 
a misreading for a posy. ‘‘Apologue,” 
says Cotgrave, “‘ is a pretty and sig- 
nificant fable or tale, wherein fruit or 
dumb things are fained to speak.” 

In p. 172 Mr. Hunter identifies fo- 
vera with fovea, and makes it a pit- 
fall for wolves. He says that he can- 
not find the word in the usual dic- 
tionaries. We beg to refer him to 
Ducange, v. foverare, and the extract 
from Fleta, which is as follows, “‘ In- 
quiratur—quantum pastura regis fo- 
verata fuerit [i.e. the fodder carried 
off], aut deteriorata per animalia que 
exeunt a domibus illis.”” Fovera thus 
should mean a pasture fed down. 

In p. 204 the etymon of Nostel 
Priory is queried. In Dugdale’s Mo- 
nasticon (li. 34) it is called Nostla ; 
and that with Noyle, Noycle is pure 
Anglo-Saxon, for fascia, vitta, capital, 
corona, diadema, and ansa. One of 
these terms might have been applied 
to it, honoris ergo. 

a ee 
Letters addressed to R. Thoresby, F.R.S. 
(Concluded from p. 144.) 

THE letters of Abp. Nicolson, (53 
in number, from 1691 to 1716,) form 
a valuable addition to the Correspond- 


ence of that eminent antiquary, pub- 
lished by the late Mr. Nichols in 1809 
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(see vol. Ixxix. p. 742). The following 
extract shows how philosophically 
Nicolson bore the lash of the critics of 
his day. 
‘* Dear Sir, Nov. 30, 1697. 
Your’s was kindly welcome, after a si- 
lence that T knew not what to make of, I 
was afraid my friends and supporters were 
thinking of deserting me, at atime when 
should most need them. Mr. Milner is kind 
in his remarks on the second part of my 
book, if (being a critic) he finds no greater 
faults than what you mention. Others are 
widely differing from him in pinion. I as- 
sure you, I have had far rougher entertain- 
ment for what I have last published, than 
ever I had for any thing in the former part. 
I am told, that I dissemble truths, and 
trump on mankind what I know to he false ; 
that I have caressed those that flourish, and 
abused the afflicted; and that all this (and 
much more) is done with a design rather to 
better my own fortunes, than to inform pos- 
terity justly and honestly as T ought to have 
done. To such stuff as this have I been 
forced to make a good many replies, since I 
wrote to you last : nor can I see when there 
will be an end to the controversy. I am sure 
T cannot much brag of the improvement of 
my fortunes by writing books, any farther 
than that I have had the good fortune to 
please seme whose opinions [ value. But 
whatever entertainment I meet with, I re- 
solve (by God’s assistance) to finish the 
work in the best féshion I can: and then 
leave the world to like or dislike it at their 
pleasure. W. Nicotson.” 


The characters of our eminent anti- 
quaries are exhibited to great advan- 
tage in this Correspondence : 


FROM REV. STRYPE. 
<¢Sir, May 15, 1707. 

‘‘There is a great honour due to such 
persons who took the pains and ventured 
their lives (and lost them too) to purge cor- 
rupt religion among us, and to transmit an 
excellent reformation of it down to us their 
posterity, who enjoy the benefit of it to this 
day ; and this made me, long ago, very de- 
sirous to know as much as I could of these 
men. And partly this, and partly to see on 
what foot our Reformation stuod, made me 
diligent to look into manuscripts of those 
times, to give me the better and the surer 
information ; for printed histories are de- 
fective and imperfect, and too often false 
and erroneous. 

*¢ Since Archbishop Cranmer’s memorials 
have been so acceptable to you, perhaps it 
may not displease you to read tie lives of 
some other learned and good men, and near 
contemporaries with him, which I have pub- 
lished; viz. Sir Thomas Smith, Sir John 
Cheek, and Aylmer, some time Bishop of 
London. 


JOHN 
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“Sir, I do design to go on with the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, in Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, if God give me life, and 
learned men encouragement. I am called 
upon to publish the Life of Archbishop 
Parker; the materials whereof FE have in 
good readiness. I have the Life and Acts 
of Grindal, the next Archbishop, ready fi- 
nished, lying by me. And now I mention 
him, I would most gladly have some intelli- 
gence what account you have of him; that 
if it prove somewhat that F have not already, 
I may hereafter obtain the favour of some 
transcript of it from you, as you kindly offer. 

‘¢] have now ready an Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England, commencing at Queen 
Elizabeth’s access to the crown; and so 
reaching unto the thirteenth year of her 
reign. It will make about one hundred and 
fifty sheets in folio; so that the bookseller 
is loth to venture upon it without a sub- 
scription.” 


But our zealous Antiquary did not 
allow his literary employments to di- 
vert his attention from his pastorat 
duties. It is amusing to observe, that 
Strype describes his going from Lon- 
don into Sussex as “‘ a long journey : 

*¢ Next week, God willing, I take my 
journey to my Rectory in Sussex; a long 
jourpey for my age: for though it be a 
sinecure, and an honest Vicar resident, yet 
as long as God gives me health, I resolve 
once a year to go and preach the gospel to 
them, and to do the best offices I can for 
their souls, and to see what proficiency the 
children I kee» there at school do make, 
and leave some good practical books of de- 
votion with them. 

‘¢T am put on afresh to review and pre- 
pare Stow’s Survey for the press, which the 
booksellers concerned are now resolved to 
hasten the printing; which makes me lay 
aside my other designs, and particularly the 
continuation of the Ecclesiastical Histories 
under Queen Elizabeth. I intend to add 
the Life of Stow to this edition,” 


After the Restoration many of the 
officers who had served during the 
Civil War, entered into holy orders. 
A curious piece of auto-biography is 
given in a letter from the Rev. Ed- 
mund Hickeringill. He was the third 
son of Mr. Hickeringill, and was born 
at Aberford in Yorkshire, Sept. 17, 
1631. In 1646 he was admitted a 
pensioner in St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and in 1650 chosen fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College. But 
“* Mars being lord of his ascendant,” 
he accepted the commission of Lieu- 
tenant in Col. Daniel’s regiment un- 
der General Monk, and was Governor 
of Mackloor Castle, on the skirts of 
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the Highlands. He afterwards saw 
foreign service, being appointed a 
Captain in Major-gen. Fleetwood’s 
regiment. He embarked at Hull, 
with his company (125 private sol- 
diers, besides officers), and landed at 
Hamburgh. Soon after he was made 
Governor of Buckstaho, a Swedish 
garrison in Bremen; and was at the 
siege of Elsinore. He was afterwards 
appointed Captain of one of the Swe- 
dish men of war, called the North 
Star, and was in a naval engagement 
with the Dutch fleet under Admiral 
Falconbridge. After the peace, he 
sailed to Portugal, the Canaries, Su- 
rinam, Barbadoes, St. Christopher’s, 
Hispaniola, and Jamaica. The Go- 
vernor of Jamaica, Col. Doyley, being 
his intimate friend, sent him with 
letters to Charles II. to whom he de- 
dicated his work, ‘“‘ Jamaica De- 
scribed.”” In requital, that King 
made him Secretary for Jamaica un- 
der the Earl of Windsor. Whilst 
waiting a year in England in this em- 
ployment, he became acquainted with 
Dr. Saunderson of Lincoln, who per- 
suaded him to enter holy orders ; and 
he became Rector of All Saints in 
Colchester, where he continued a mi- 
nister 40 years; having ‘‘ a compe- 
tent temporal estate of 250/. or 3002. 
per annum, enough for his seven chil- 
dren.”’ He resided at Pond-hall, near 
Colchester; where he died in 1708, 
aged 78. The titles of 18 books com- 
posed by Mr. Hickeringill are enu- 
merated in vol. II. pp. 16—17. 


The next Letter in this collection 
commemorates a much better divine 
and critic, if not so brave a com- 
mander, than honest Mr. Hickerin- 
gill : 


“¢ John Milner, B.D. Vicar of Leeds, was 
born Feb. 9, 1627, at Skircote, near Hali- 
fax, being the 2d son of John Milner, by 
Mary, daughter of Mr. Gilbert Ramsden. 
The foundation of his great learning was 
laid at the Grammar-school there; from 
whence he was sent, at fourteen years of 
age, to the University of Cambridge, and 
admitted in Christ’s College. At the happy 
Restoration of King Charles the Second, he 
commenced Bachelor of Divinity, and was 
minister of Beeston Chapel, in the parish of 
Leeds ; from whence he was removed to be 
minister of the New Church in Leeds, of 
which he was the second minister. He con- 
tinued minister of this church till 1677 ; 
and iu the beginning of August of that year, 
was instituted and inducted Vicar of Leeds. 
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On the 29th of March, 1681, he was made 
Prebendary of Ripon. After the Revolu- 
tion he was deprived of these preferments, 
because he could not, with a safe conscience, 
comply, and take the oaths imposed ; which 
although he could not do, yet he did not 
separate from the Church, but constantly 
attended the service thereof. Upon his 
preferments being disposed of, and his be- 
ing debarred the exercise of his ministerial 
function, he removed from Leeds, and went 
to St. John’s College, in Cambridge, in 
which learned society he spent the last years 
of his life with great satisfaction. He died 
very much beloved there, Feb. 16, 1702, 
and was buried on the 19th in that chapel.” 


Mr. Milner printed nine critical 
treatises, a list of which is given in 
pp. 20, 21. 

‘‘These treatises do demonstrate his 
great skill in the oriental languages, church 
history, divinity, chronology, and all man- 
ner of critical learning. Besides these print- 
ed works, he left behind him some learned 
manuscripts, several of which he did not 
live to perfect.” 


Dr. Gower, master of St. John’s 
College, thus speaks of Mr. Milner : 

** Great learning and piety made really a 
great man. He was eminent in both, and 
nothing but his humility and modesty kept 
him from being more noted for being so. I 
had the happiness of much of his conversa- 
tion, but still desired more: he was a bless- 
ing to the whole society, by the example he 
gave in every good thing. He died beloved 
and much lamented here, and his memory 
is honourable and precious amongst us, and 
will long continue so.” 


Bp. Nicolson also alludes to the 
same gentleman : 

‘* Your cousin Milner is indeed a great 
ornament (as well as benefactor) to the 
town of Leeds, and will be remembered 
with honour when the chief of those that 
now condemn him are forgotten. I wish 
there were more of your neighbours that 
could give such evidence, as he has done, 
of a sound judgment and useful knowledge 
of men and things.” 

In the same letter the Bishop thus 
notices the high excitement of the na- 
tion, caused by Dr. Sacherevell and 
his adherents, in November 1710: 

‘©The extraordinary ferment that is now 
in the kingdom cannot (in the common 
course of nature) be of any long continu- 
ance; but we must, ere we are much older, 
return to our senses. It is a woeful prospect 
that we have of an Establishment, if none 
are churchmen but those that (io their 
hearts and consciences) prefer Queen Eliza- 
beth’s wholesome severities to Queen Anne’s 
more wholesome moderation.” 
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These Letters abound with biblio- 
graphical information, communicated 
by his correspondents to Thoresby, 
for his Catalogue of the Works of 
Yorkshire Authors. Letters from Dr. 
G. Hickes (vol. II. pp. 114, 208,) give 
a catalogue of all the “‘ Books, Ser- 
mons, and Tracts made and published 
by him ;”’ and also a list of ‘‘ Dedica- 
tory Recommendations and Prefaces 
written by Dr. Hickes before the books 
of other authors.”” This list is the 
more curious as it enumerates several 
pamphlets Hickes wrote anonymously 
after the Revolution. 

Two long letters from the Rev. W. 
Smith (vol. II. 164—183) give a co- 
pious account of his collections relative 
to University College, or the Univer- 
sity or town of Oxford; in which he 
defends the claim of University Col- 
lege as the first founded at Oxford, in 
opposition to Wood, who wished to 
place Merton College at the head. 
The arguments used in this letter 
were afterwards more fully developed 
by Mr. Smith in his ‘‘ Annals of Uni- 
versity College,’’ 1728. 

One of Thoresby’s most eccentric 
correspondents was the Rev. George 
Plaxton. The effect of gold on all 
ranks is humorously narrated in the 
following specimen of his epistles : 


FROM REV. GEORGE PLAXTON. 


‘¢Dear Ralpho, Saturday, Oct. 1, 1709. 
‘* Your last maintains an odd paradox, 
and you contradict the common usage of 
mankind. Do notall old people wipe their 
eyes with Jacobuses when they meet with 
them, as an opthalmique charm to mend the 
sight: but you tell me that gold blinds the 
eyes both of the godly and wicked, and casts 
such films before them that they cannot 
distinguish the colours of right and wrong. 
I know there are very strange powers in 
gold, and wonderful are the operations of 
that almighty metal ; it rules in church and 
state, court and camp, conventicle and cluis~ 
ter; it makes bishops and mars priests; it 
blinds the eyes of justice, corrupts juries, 
and blunts the sword of the greatest gene- 
rals; it is as arbitrary as the Mogul, as 
imperious as the Czar, as victorious as Eu- 
gene, and is able to conquer both Marlbo- 
rough and his Duchess ; it represents em- 
perors, kings, and sovereign princes; it is 
stamped with a powerful authority, and 
bears the impresses of majesty, rule, and 
greatness; it is supreme in all dominions, 
domineers in all governments, swaggers in 
all corporations ; and whilst you maintain 
that it blinds the eyes of too many, I aver 
that it only opens their optics, and shows 
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them the way to slavery and folly. The ge- 
nerality of maukind are its slaves and vas- 
sals, and it makes more conquests than pow- 
der and bullet. Let you and me keep out 
of its reach, lest we become captives to its 
power and supremacy, lose our liberties and 
freedoms, and turao idolaters in our declining 
years, as too many have done. As rt 
hope we are pretty free, and secure frum its 
insults. Let us stand upon our guard, and 
rather conquer than yield to its force and 
power; for it useth all its prisoners like 
galley-slaves, and keeps them in a perpetual 
drudgery ; it is an idolater in the Indies, a 
Jew all the world over, a Mahometan at 
Constantinople, a false Christian at Rome, 
and every thing in Great Britain; what it is 
at Leeds your Aldermen can tell. Iam sure 
it has little footing at Barwick, where we 
are all poor Palatines and Camisars, i. e. 
hardly worth a shirt. Adieu, my friend. I 
am your’s more than gold’s, 
G. Barwick.” 


Another letter from Rev. George 
Plaxton, dated Feb. 18, 1715-16, com- 
memorates two common friends of 
Thoresby and the writer : 


*© You tell me the sad news of the death 
of two of my dear friends, Mr. John Kil- 
lingbeck [Vicar of Leeds], and the upright 
Chancellor, Mr. Killingbeck was a man in 
whom my soul delighted; a man without 
guile or cozenage; a friend who, by above 
fifty years’ acquaintance, was not only en- 
grafted but grown up into my affections, 
and united in a happy friendship with me. 
The worthy Chancellor (Dr. Pearson) was 
my fixed and constant friend; dear to me 
since our first happy meeting : all that was 
good in this vain world was to be found in 
him; learning without affectation ; justice 
without lucre; religion without pretence ; 
sincerity without pretending compliments ; 
truth without surliness ; and good manners 
without the niceties of this age; true to the 
interest of his God, his church, and friend; 
beloved by all good men, and even a stran- 
ger to ill-will, and the rancour of bad men. 
These bright and blessed stars, you tell me, 
are set, and gone down to everlasting rest; 
whilst we, dull meteors, cast a glaring light, 
and are almost obscured in this pall of mi- 
sery.” 

In vol. II. p. 33, is a letter from 
Mr. Henry Giles, an artist of York, 
dated 1703, complaining of want of 
encouragement; and in a subsequent 
letter from Charles Townley, esq. of 
York, dated Nov. 1709, Mr. Giles is 
thus noticed : 


‘*T suppose you have heard of the death 
of good Mr. Gyles, our glass painter, with- 
out leaving any behind him to transmit to 
posterity that art.” 
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Mr. C. Townley was of the family of 
that name of Townley in Lancashire. 
He was living at York in 1709, with 
‘‘age and distempers coming fast upon 
him.”’ He was the translator of ‘‘ Ars 
Cogitandi,”’ a work written in French 
by Mons. Arnaud; and which passed 
through many editions. 

Mr. Jonathan Priestley, in a letter 
to Thoresby, says, 

“*T am glad you did not foul your book 
with Farnly-wood plot, as it was then call- 
ed; for, so far as I ever understood, it was 
a pure piece of malice and revenge, to draw 
in some not very ill-meaning people that 
had a favour for Oliver’s government, where- 
in good people and ministers (notwithstand- 
ing there were a great many sectaries to 
disturb the Church) were generally favoured. 
I never yet heard of any overt act (as the 
law calls it, and without which I never 
knew it called treason,) in the Farnly-wood 
plot. But Iam glad you do, and | hope 
ever will, keep to the principles of your 
education.” 

On this passage the Editor of 
Thoresby’s Correspondence remarks : 


‘‘The learned editor of Thoresby’s Du- 
catus [Dr. Whitaker], has devoted many 
pages to the Farnley-wood plot of 1662 : 
but they are for the most part filled with 
the information of an approver, who shows 
himself in these proceedings to be regard- 
less of the most sacred obligations. It is 
to be regretted that the learned Editor did 
not think it within the line of his duty to 
enter into a critical examination of the cre- 
dit due to this approver, who strikes at 
names by some still cherished with a warm 
regard; and into the origin of the plot it- 
self. About twenty we suffered death, 
amongst whom was the father of Rymer, to 
whom we owe the Foedera.”’ 

We cannot close these Volumes 
without thanking the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter (whose more important work 
forms the subject of the preceding 
article) for the able manner in which 
he has edited them; and for the ad- 
vantage the work possesses of an ex- 
cellent Index to the “ Diary” and 
“« Correspondence,” an addition which 
much increases the utility of so mis- 
cellaneous a collection. 


oe 


Plan for the Augmentation of small Bene- 
fices, and for promoting the Residence of 
the Clergy, in conformity with the provi- 
sions of Queen Anne's Bounty. 

THE great disproportion of Ghurch 
preferment in this kingdom, as re- 
spects the parochial Clergy having 
cure of souls, has been long deplored. 


A mode not of equalizing, but of ren- 
dering a portion of the Church pro- 
perty available to the objects above 
stated, recommends itself by its sim- 
plicity, its equity, and the facility of 
its adoptiom 

By 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20, the First 
Fruits and Tenths of all Church prefer- 
ments in England ceased to be paid to 
the Pope. By 26 Hen. VIII. c. 3, 
the Chancellor of England had power 
to direct commissions to the Archbi- 
shops and Bishops, and others, to in- 
quire into the true yearly value of all 
manors, lands, tithes, &c. appertain- 
ing to any benefice or promotion. 
By 1 Eliz. c. 4, Vicarages not exceed- 
ing the yearly value of 10/. upon the 
valuation made in 26 Hen. VIII., and 
Parsonages not exceeding the yearly 
value of ten marks, were discharged 
from the First Fruits. 

By 2 and 3 Anne, a Corporation 
denominated the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, was established, by 
whom the revenues of the First Fruits 
and Tenths of all dignities and bene- 
fices, should be applied to the augmen- 
tation of small benefices and the main- 
tenance of Parsons, Vicars, and Cu- 
rates ; and power was given to grant 
estates towards the augmentation of 
benefices which were small. 

By 5 Anne, all benefices with cure 
of souls not exceeding the clear yearly 
value of 50/. by the improved valua- 
tion of the same, were discharged from 
the payment of the First Fruits and 
Tenths ; and the Bishops were required 
to ascertain the value of every bene- 
fice which had the cure of souls, and 
return the same into the Exchequer, 
that it might be discharged of First 
Fruits and Tenths. 

By 1 Geo. I. sec. 1, c. 10, the Bi- 
shops were empowered from time to 
time as they shall see occasion, by wit- 
nesses and other means, to inform 
themselves of the clear improved 
yearly value of every benefice, with 
cure of souls, living, and curacy, in 
their dioceses, though the same be 
exempt from the Bishops’ jurisdiction, 
and to certify the same to the Go- 
vernors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

The Governors of the Royal Bounty 
have proceeded in the regular course 
of augmentation of small benefices, in 
conformity with the Acts above re- 
cited, with great discretion. 

There were 5597 livings certified 
from under 101. to under 501. per an- 
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num, and computing the Bounty to 
make 55 augmentations yearly, it will 
be 339 years from the year 1714 (the 
first year of augmentation), before all 
the livings can exceed 501. per an- 
num!! And it is computed that if 
half such augmentations may be made 
in conjunction with other benefac- 
tions (which is improbable), it will 
require 226 years before all the livings 
already certified will exceed 50/. per 
annum! —See Burn’s Ecclesiastical 
Law, vol. II. under the First Fruits 
and Tenths. 

Nothing can be more equitable or 
requisite for the welfare and perma- 
nency of the Church, than that all 
Church preferment which has not the 
cure of souls, shall contribute a part of 
its revenue to those who have the cure 
of souls, and are inadequately remu- 
nerated for their services. 

Therefore, if a valuation were now 
made of the Church property to which 
no cure of souls is annexed (which it is 
supposed the Bishops have authority 
to do by the said Act of 1 Geo. I.) 
the First Fruits and Tenths of such pre- 
sent valuation, under the direction of 
the Governors of the Royal Bounty, 
would in a very few years render every 
parochial benefice adequate to the re- 
sidence of a Minister, and remunerate 
his services. This mode of augmen- 
tation of small benefices is in strict 
conformity with the Acts relative to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, and it would 
not entrench on any private right in 
Church or lay patronage, as all the 
Church property to which no cure of 
souls is attached, is in the patronage 
of the Crown, and Archbishops and 
Bishops, consisting of Canonries and 
Prebends. 

There are preferments inthe kingdom, 
perhaps of the value of 20001. per an- 
num, to which xo cure of souls is at- 
tached; and there are parishes con- 
taining a population of 2000 souls, in 
which the benefices do not exceed 
1501. per annum! 

If the whole operation of this plan 
were progressive, as in the case of the 
Curates’ Bill, the advantage would be 
slow ; but, if the Tenths were imme- 
diately applied on the new valuation, 
the benefit would be earlier and gra- 
dually experienced. 

It is requisite that there should be 
inequality of emoluments in all pro- 
fessions. This mode of augmentation 
would leave ample prizes in the 


Review.—The Easter Gift, by L. E.L. 
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Church. There is no country in 
which the Clergy are placed in so ho- 
nourable a situation as in England ; 
and it is universally acknowledged 
that the literature and science of Eu- 
rope is more indebted to the Clergy of 
the Church of England than to any 
other profession. 


—2p—~ 


The Easter Gift, a religious offering. By 
L.E.L. pp. 47. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

MISS LANDON, we understand, 
was pleased to consider the notice of 
her poems which appeared in our 
pages so far back as November 1829 
(vol. xcrx. ii. p. 440), as unneces- 
sarily severe. We then thus address- 
ed her :—‘‘ What we require of this 
poetess is, that she will not forget 
that there is such a volume as the 
Bible, nor continue to write as though 
‘the weary and heavy iaden’ had no 
solace, and no remedy but the tomb. 
If all she has uttered be true, then 
has consolation been offered in vain 
from the highest source, and the 
‘ broken hearts,’ of which it is her 
pleasure to write, may well find a re- 
fuge in ‘ early graves.’”? This admo- 
nition was used by us in the true spi- 
rit of Christian kindness; and that 
Miss Landon now considers what we 
said to have been intended for her 
good, we are willing to be convinced 
by the publication of the Easter Gift. 
Beautiful and faultless is this volume, 
whether it appeals to the eye, by its 
costly embellishments ; to the ear, by 
the musical harmony of the verses 
which illustrate them; or above all, 
to the heart, by the pure devotional 
spirit which breathes throughout every 
line. In the preface, Miss Landon tells 
us that ‘‘ the following pages have 
been written in a spirit of the deepest 
humility, but whose fear is not ‘ of 
this world.’”’ “I believe,’”’ she adds, 
“1 myself am the better for their ex- 
istence ; I wish their effect may be 
the same as others. In this hurrying 
and deceitful world, no page will be 
written utterly in vain, which awa- 
kens one earnest or heavenward 
thought, one hope, or one fear, in the 
human heart.” 

The popularity which Miss Lan- 
don’s poetry has obtained, would ren- 
der it unnecessary for us to quote a 
specimen, did we not desire to show 
this lady to our readers in the new 
aud nobler character which she has 
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assumed.—We will therefore transfer 
from the Easter Offering, the follow- 
ing verses, which accompany the print 
of “‘ Christ blessing the bread,’ from 
Carlo Dolci’s celebrated picture. 
‘* Bow thee to earth, and from thee cast 
All stubbornness of buman will ; 
Then dare to drink the sacred cup 
Thy Ged aud Saviour died to fill. 
If thou art humble as a child, 
When lisping at his mother’s kuee, 
His first meek words of earnest prayer, 
That sacred cup may be for thee. 


But if within thy sinful heart, 
Lurk earthly crime or earthly care, 
If hate, which broods upon the past, 
Or pleasure’s feverish dream, be there ; 


If thou against the widow’s prayer, 

Or orphan’s cry, hast closed thine ear; 
In mercy to thyself forbear, 

Drink uot thine own destruction here : 


But from thee put all thoughts of earth, 
As erst from Israel’s camp was flung ; 
Each worldly and unholy thing, 
To which the secret sinner clung. 
Come with thy guilt new washed in tears, 
Thy spirit raised in faith above ; 
Then drink, and so thy soul shall live, 
Thy Saviour’s blood—thy Savivut’s love.” 


We must add, that the engravings, 
fourteen in number, all represent sa~- 
cred subjects, and are admirably exe- 
cuted, after pictures by Carlo Dolci, 
Claude, Murillo, Baroccio, Carlo Cig- 
nani, Rembrant, L. Caracci, Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds, West, and a drawing 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, which last 
forming a vignette on the title-page, 
has been most exquisitely copied by 
Mr. Humphrys; and as a work of 
art, is a perfect gem. 


Sea ae 


National Portrait Gallery of illustrious and 
eminent Personages. With Memoirs Lb 
William Jerdan, Esq. F.S.A. &c. Vol. IL, 
THE first and second Volumes of 

this national work were noticed by us 

in our number for July last (vol. C1. ii. 

p. 43). 

A collection of the Portraits of dis- 
tinguished persons of any age is per- 
haps one of the most agreeable and 
instructive that can be formed, but 
those of our contemporaries possess a 
peculiar and a lively interest from our 
personal knowledge of the originals. 
Accompanied by authentic and judi- 
cious Memoirs, they become a collec- 
tion of the highest historical import-. 

Gent. Mac. April, 1832, 
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ance—a character which, in our opi- 
nion, Fisher’s National Portrait Gal- 
lery has assumed ; and as the publica- 
tion proceeds, so will its value in- 
crease. A series of resemblances of 
illustrious individuals, whose intellect, 
bravery, or acquirements, shed a lus- 
tre over the age in which we live, and 
whose reputation exalts that of their 
country, engraved in an uniform man- 
ner, and suited to the library of the 
higher, and we may add to the pocket 
of the more humble ranks of life, was 
a work much required. Let us not 
be misunderstood from our phrase of 
the more humble ranks of life, and be 
supposed by this expression to qualify 
our commendation of the manner in 
which the work is executed. On the 
contrary, the execution of many of 
the engravings cannot be surpassed ; 
we will instance those of Lord Grey, 

Lord Eldon, and Warren Hastings. 

And when we say that little of the 

grace or beauty of Lawrence (after 

whom ten out of the thirty-six por- 
traits in the present volume have been 
engraved,) is lost in the transfer from 
the canvas to the steel, it is awarding 
high praise. An enormous sale, either 
actual or anticipated, could alone jus- 
tify the very low price at which the 
National Portrait Gallery is produced; 
but, however the case may be, we 
trust that the proprietors have found 
cr wil] find their ultimate account 
from the improved manner in which 
every department of the work pro- 
gresses. And we are assured by them 
in the opening address to the present 
volume, that “neither diligence nor 
expenditure will be spared in endea- 
vours to make it still more deserving.” 
As in our former notice, we will 
proceed to classify the contents. 

Kings and Royal Family.— William 
the Fourth, Leopold the First, the 
late Duke of York, Duke of Sussex, 
Prince George of Cumberland. 

Marquis Cornwallis. 

Earls—Aberdeen, Albemarle, Eldon, 
Grey. 

Viscouat Exmouth. 

Lords—Bexley, Collingwood, Dundas 
(Lord Chief Baron of Scotland), 
Gardner, Holland, Howe, Kenyon, 
Lynedoch, Melville (late), Northesk. 

Bishop—Gray (Bristol). 

Right Honourables—John Wilson Cro= 
ker, John Philpot Curran, Sir Tho- 
. mas Plumer.: 
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Sirs—Ralph Abercromby, Astley Coo- 
per, Rufane Donkin, Alexan. John- 
ston, Thos. Lawrence, Walter Scott. 

Miss—Hannah More. 

Messrs.—Thomas Campbell, William 
Gifford, Warren Hastings, Thomas 
Moore. 


We are assured by the result, that 
there is no falling off of public inte- 
rest in the characters introduced ; and 
the spirit in which Mr. Jerdan has 
written the Memoirs is thus candidly 
stated : 


‘¢ We wish it to be always understood in 
these Memoirs, that the writer of them 
never ventures to assume the post of a 
Judge, and would ill discharge his task were 
he to allow himself to appear as a partisan. 
His knowledge of public men is sufficient to 
enable him to see them as they see each 
other,—the most opposed on either side, 
frankly and willingly bearing testimony to 
the truth and worth of their greatest adver- 
saries,—the most prejudiced compelled to 
confess, while they may condemn their views, 
that virtue and honesty are to be found in 
the renks arrayed against them. Indeed the 
monopoly, or sather pseudo-monopoly, of 
perfection, is to be met nowhere in the up- 
per warfare of politics ; this exclusive prin- 
ciple exists among the servile satellites of 
power alone, or is feigned by the utterly 
corrupt, acquainted with no noble quality, 
and far less with such as might, in the eye 
of candour and justice, redeem those from 
whom we differed the farthest, from an idea 
of obloquy and shame. 

** Of all the cants of the day, let the fair 
and right-minded reader be assured, the 
worst are those of heartless and affected Ji- 
berality, which has no fixed rule of apprecia- 
tion or conduct; and of narrow and selfish 
assumption, which denies every merit out 
of its own pale. The basest of mankind are 
not nullé virtute redemptum ; and in the 
common conflicts of life, whether political 
or social, it is well to believe that there may 
be as much good on one hand, as on ano- 
ther, though certainly every one is bound 
to fancy that he is himself nearest te the 
right.” 

The third volume of the National 
Portrait Gallery fully merits the con- 
tinuance of our good word and our 
best wishes. To all concerned in the 
undertaking, it is a creditable publica- 
tion, and one of which every English- 
man must feel proud. 


Se 
Domestic Manners of the Americans. By 
Mrs. Trollope. 2 vols, 


IT has been doubted by many if 
Mrs. Trollope, who has so freely pub- 
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lished her opinions upon American 
manners, ever, during her Transat- 
lantic sojourn, entered into good Ame- 
rican society ; and, to say the truth, 
from what rank or station in life the 
pictures which she sets forth as nation- 
al are drawn, this lady has left some- 
what indefinite. Weeven go beyond 
the doubters; and venture to assert 
the probability of her not having had 
the means of studying the polished 
society of any nation. Would any 
well-bred woman of any country de- 
signate her husband by the levelling 
term, ‘Mr. T.?” Such an appella- 
tion may be heard at a Mansion-house 
ball, we doubt not, and thus its mean- 
ing and its vulgarity are established. 

A fact which supports our assertion 
is, that Mrs. Trollope (not Mrs. T.) 
saw many things which no refined 
Englishwoman would have seen, or 
seeing would have understood—still 
less have written and published. 

We frequently find too, that travel- 
lers shut their eyes when at home, 
and open them only abroad, when 
every thing appears to be new, be- 
cause perhaps it has been hitherto 
unnoticed. In our English House of 
Commons Mrs. Trollope may see gen- 
tlemen wearing their hats and lolling 
their extreme length on benches. Nor 
need she confine herself to an Ameri- 
can theatre to observe the unceremo- 
nious method of throwing coats over 
the fronts of boxes, flinging orange 
peels, and often more offensive mis- 
siles on the stage. Nay, let her refer 
to the work of her contemporary 
Prince Puckler Muskau (vol. 11. p. 
128) and here as he refers to some of 
the minor theatres, he has not over- 
charged his picture : and she will learn 
that the English audiences are by him 
accused of the very same acts of bar- 
barity which she appears to have been 
unconscious of till she began to look 
for them—in AMERICA. 

Mrs. Trollope also notices as worthy 
of comment, that some ladies in Wash- 
ington, less fastidious than others, will 
take the arm of a gentleman who is 
not their husband or brother. She 
needed not to have journeyed so far 
as America to witness a point of eti- 
quette that prevails much nearer home. 
In Ireland a lady never accepts the 
arm of any gentleman, unless he be her 
near relative, or is about to become so. 


A departure from this rule would be- 


considered a tacit avowal of betroth- 
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ment to the elected beau. What ren- 
ders this whim more amusing is, that 
when absent from her own country, 
she will waive this piece of ceremony. 

The description of an American 
boarding-house is, with scarcely an 
exception, so forcible a likeness of an 
English establishment of that kind, 
that we give Mrs. Trollope, in this 
particular instance, unusual credit for 
accuracy of sketching. It was once 
our own fate to be domesticated for 
three months in a London boarding- 
house, where precisely the same selfish 
insipid economists formed, and may 
naturally be expected to form, the 
party. The ladies dressed—it may be 
said—with desperation ; for when it 
comes to this ’tis ‘‘ neck or nothing.” 
On the dinner-table the same sulky de- 
canters appeared at intervals ; and the 
boarders retired to their respective 
rooms after the discussion of their 
meals—the females to prepare fresh 
finery for the evening campaign, the 
men to enjoy their wine or grog. Or 
if any of them after dinner chose to 
adjourn to the drawing-room, and dis- 
pel the slumbers of the ladies, their 
conversation ran entirely upon horse- 
flesh or politics. Besides a pair of 
married couples, there was a certain, 
and certainly a very disagreeable old 
maid in this boarding-house of ours, 
who used to squabble for the tit-bits, 
much in the style of Mrs. Trollope’s 
egg-seeker. The gentlemen did not 
wear their hats in the house, nor spit, 
for as “‘ the German Prince”’ has it, 
“‘an Englishman’s spitting-box is his 
stomach ;”” and in these respects only 
the likeness does not hold good. 

The ‘‘ March of Literature” at- 
tracts the animadversion of Mrs. Trol- 
lope. She tells us, 

‘© If you purchase a yard of ribbon, the 
shopkeeper lays down a newspaper, perhaps 
two or three (query, newspapers ?) to mea- 
sure it. I have seen a brewer’s drayman 
perched on the shaft of his dray, reading 
one newspaper, while another was tucked 
under his arm.” 

Listen to us Mrs. Trollope; we 
went last week into our tallow chand- 
ler’s shop to pay our bill. While div- 
ing into our pockets for the where- 
withall, we disencumbered our arms 
of sundry Reviews, which we depo- 
sited upon the shop counter. The 
““man of wicks” took up one of the 
volumes, it might be the Quarterly, or 
Fraser’s Magazine, we are not certain 
which ; for we confess to reading both 


one and the other. At all events, it 
was something we had considered 
to be quite beyond his greasy ele- 
ment; when turning over the leaves, 
he addressed us with a familiar air, 
“« This has a great sale, I believe, Mr. 
Urban?”’ Weare sure Mrs. Trollope 
will agree with us, that the smell of a 
tallow-chandler is atrocious enough ; 
one ought not to be condemned to the 
infliction of his taste. 

Farewell Mrs. Trollope. Our com- 
pliments to “ Mr. T.” 


The Contrast, by the Author of ‘* Yes and 
No.” 8 vols. 

A MOST interesting tale, evincing 
great knowledge of human nature, and 
skill in the developement of charac- 
ter, while our attention is kept awake, 
and our sympathy sustained to the 
last. It is written by Lord Mulgrave, 
and we cannot but remark how per- 
fectly devoid of “‘ finery” it is. The 
*‘Contrast”’ is the history of a no- 
bleman who marries in a rank of 
life below his own, and the disap- 
pointment necessarily attendant on 
his realized romance. We remember 
an anecdote of one‘of these sudden 
elevations, which has always seemed 
to us very affecting. The Duke of 
Chandos, while staying at a small 
country inn, saw the ostler beating 
his wife in a most cruel manner ; he 
interfered and literally bought her for 
half acrown. She was a young and 
pretty woman; the Duke had her 
educated ; and on the husband’s death 
married her. On her death-bed, she 
had her whole household assembled, 
told them her history, and drew from 
it a touching moral of reliance on 
Providence ; as from the most wretched 
situation, she had been suddenly rais- 
ed to one of the greatest prosperity ; 
she entreated their forgiveness if at 
any time she had given needless of- 
fence, and then dismissed them with 
gifts ; dying almost in the very act. 


The History of Spain and Portugal. Vol. 1. 
Caltinet Cyclopedia. No, 29. 

ONE of the best volumes of a se- 
ries, on which, if we except Macin- 
tosh’s History of England, Crowe’s 
History of France, and Herschel’s 
History of Philosophy, has been ex- 
pended as little talent as possible. A 
History of Spain has long been a 
desideratum in our literature, and the 
present pages contain a great mass of 
information. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Surrotk Street GaLiery. 

We often wonder for what purpose criti- 
cisms on works of Poetry, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, and Music are written ; 
when really, as far as our observation goes, 
the class of persons for whom the writer in- 
tends his observations, not only never think 
of troubling themselves with reading such 
criticisms, but for the most part care little, 
if any thing, about the works criticized. Yet 
almost every periodical, monthly, weekly, 
and daily, from the most humble penny 
publication upward, raises its puny voice on 
these subjects, and through its penny trum- 
pet disperses praise or blame with a confi- 
dence only to be equalled by its usual ac- 
eompaniment— ignorance. 

We believe, however, that some are led 
by these critiques, and that they have there- 
fore a certain influence. Few possess know- 
ledge enough in Art to judge for them- 
selves ;—and they submit accordingly to be 
guided by the printed opinions of their 
equals in this respect, perfectly satisfied to 
look with the eyes of another, although 
they may gain nothing by the exchange.— 
Indeed we often think that the highest work 
of genius may be lowered, or the lowest 
raised; or to put the case in perhaps a 
truer point of view, we think that a me- 
diocre production, one equally distant from 
dazzling excellencies or glaring defects, may 
be endowed with these qualities according 
to the caprice of cn eloquent speaker or 
a ready writer, in the estimation of the 
herd of people who prefer being taught 
what to think, to learning the art of being 
able to think for themselves. But we at 
first expressed a doubt whether weil-inform- 
ed persons took the trouble of even reading 
critiques. We confess that we somewhat 
too hastily made that assertion, from the re- 
collection of having been in the habit of 
seeing for years back the same round of 
worthless criticism on the various Exhibi- 
tions, which open almost monthly at this 
season. We, as fond of the Arts, cannot 
but smile contemptuously upon the puerile 
mawkish absurdities which are written, 
printed, and published, under the name of 
eriticism upon the Annual Exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy and other bodies. We 
are, though contrary to our custom, spurred 
into this display of acidity by the long pat- 
tering fire of notices of pictures, which has 
been kept up since the opening of the British 
Institution this year, and is now going on 
through the nine hundred works of the Suf- 
folk-street Gallery, which is only the chain 
of connection leading on through the So- 
ciety of Painters in Water Colours to end in 
the grand depot at Somerset House, with 
its thousand and one pictures, the contri- 
butions to form which exhibition were re- 


ceived on the 9th and 10th of this month. 
For what purpose, we ask, are these three 
or four sentences of trite and commonplace 
praise given? the painters themselves laugh 
at them, quoting to each other ironiealiy 
what the last critic said; and we verily be- 
lieve, would be delighted at a little censure, 
so copiously has insipid stuff been lavished 
upon their ** design,” ** execution,” ** com- 
position,” ** colouring,” and so on. 

Take, good reader, a sample of this small 
talk—No. 100, The Lillet doux, very tender, 
delicate, and metaphorical, Mr. So and So 
is perhaps the only artist of the present 
day, &c. &e. &c. But we have said enough, 
perhaps too much, about this matter to 
please some. We wish it to be understood 
that, in the notices we see occasion to give 
respecting the progress of the Fine Arts, 
strong truth is our only guide; and our 
own opinion our only bias, Thus, our 
praise is more like praise, and a little 
must go a great way. 

In the exhibition this year, of the Society 
of British Artists, in Suffolk-street, there 
are upwards of 900 works of art, pictures, 
statues, prints, &c. Now, if we allow that 
there are 20 supreme things, 50 good things, 
and many better things, and slide down this 
easy descent in the degrees of comparison 
through the mediocre department into the 
‘© had, little less than bad, worse, worst,” 
and so on, we compass the whole, aud have, 
to use a most extraordinary phrase, a good 
500 bad. The Suffolk Street exhibition, 
nevertheless, improves yearly. The rooms 
are better adapted for exhibition, and the 
artists get better chances of their works 
being placed according to merit here than 
either at the British Gallery or Somerset 
House, the former place being proverbial for 
the display of favouritism. We have a great 
deal more tv say generally, but for the pre- 
sent our limits control us. We must there- 
fore proceed to particularize a few works. 

No. 182 is a portrait of a young Lady, by 
Mrs. James Robertson, a half-length pic- 
ture in oil colours, life size, which we 
boldly say would do credit to any artist now 
alive, and yet this beautiful performance 
has, we believe, been passed over by every 
eritic. Mrs. Robertson is best known as a 
miniature painter, but it is clear to us that 
she could do any thing after this display. 

Underneath, No. 181, hangs ** A mother 
and child rescued from a watery grave by the 
intrepidity of a British seaman,” by H. E, 
Dawe. A bowsprit is the principal figure 
in this composition, and it does great credit 
to Mr. Dawe’s talent as a grainer and wood 
decorator. On this big beam which pierces 
the picture, is seen a pair of feet and an 
arm stretched out, grasping a rope; at the 
other end of the rope dangles the British 
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sailor, clutching the mother, who clutches 
the child. Man, woman, and child, as ugly, 
as ill drawn, and as badly coloured as need 
be. ‘* What a painful subject, it harrows 
one’s feelings to look at it,” remarked one 
young Lady to another in our hearing— 
«+ Not in the least,” was the reply—** for- 
tunately it is so ill expressed it does nos 
touch my feelings.” Mr. Dawe had a si- 
milar composition last year, where the mast 
was the chief point of attention, and there 
was also something about a woman and 
child. We observe that the public have 
been treated with a print of this subject. 

No. 155, a grotesque resemblance of The 
King, by the same hand, which vught to be 
given in the catalogue as Portrait of His 
Most Gracious Majesty’s Robes, for his 
head is merely a secondary consideration,— 
a peg on which the robes are badly hung, 
but we are willing to allow every man his 
merit. Mr. Dawe is a first rate caricaturist, 
as well as grainer, leaving Rowlandson, 
Bunbury, and Gilray far behind. 

Mrs. W. Carpenter has most skilfully 
dressed up a head of Lawrence’s, No. 164, 
suiting the head by drapery, which inter- 
feres not; thereby displaying a peculiar sort 
of ability, and a modesty, in agreeing to be 
second to the master whose work she only 
wishes to display. We have seen many 
beautiful heads and hands by Lawrence, com- 
pletely destroyed by their having been com- 
mitted to bombastic pretenders, who had no 
notion of remaining negative, or of how to 
conduct themselves in good company; but 
whose positive bad manner was made more 
obvious by the contrast. 

No. 13, Ruins, a composition by Roberts, 
@ most worthy picture; the surfaces, tex- 
tures, and touch of which cannot be sur- 
passed. 

Hurlestone unites good and bad points in 
his pictures, in very curious contrast; bits 
of feeble drawing, and powerful colour, a 
hint of beauty, and a positive deformity, 
and so on, but we think he ** has it in him,” 
as the phrase goes. 

{nskipy hits off a bit now and then worthy 
of Sir Joshua, and again he only reminds us 
of the smooth surface of a snuff box or a tea 
tray. In No. 386, The IJtinerant, as in 
all Mr. Inskipp’s other works, every thing 
is sacrificed to his peculiar effect. His 
object seems to be to look scrupulously 
the same; and we can conceive him quite 
indignant with a person mistaking or being 
for a moment in doubt as to his work. Every 
thing must be subservient to his manner; 
his low horizon must be ‘* dragged” with a 
rich red, and over that with a yellow ; his 
sky must be sunburnt, and also his com- 
plexions ; he mimics the tone of old pictures 
with a fresh surface, like an old friend with a 
new face, or an old picture in all the gloss 
of the most radiant copal. 

The same observations apply to Faulkner, 
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who with Inskipp, and Boxall, and Vickers, 
and half a dozen other young artists, are 
in our opinion running mad efter a flimsy 
wavering execution. They cannot draw and 
they trust to accident, making a dash at a 
touch; they bless their lucky stars if is, 
happen well, if not they try again, whip up 
their palette knife, or pencil, and give it 
another trial. The wonder is that they 
fling things off so well. One might make 
a picture like Vickers by holding a canvass 
horizontally, putting equal portions of bright 
and brown colour in a peculiar unctuous state, 
and so judiciously floating it about as a skilful 
cook with a pancake, into the semblance of 
a picture. His are dreams or hints of pic- 
tures; we may see such on a dirty ceiling, 
or in the fire, or on a weather-stained wall. 
J. P. Knight is a very clever fellow, but 
let him above all things get some notion of 
female beauty, or see his model with a more 
flattering eye. No, 247, and all the pic- 
tures we have seen of his, are from the same 
face. To have always what we like is bad 
enough, but in the éowjours perdrix manner 
what we dislike always is unbearable, but 
only look at No. 295, The Auld Friends : 


* Then here ’s a fig for snarling time, 
Wi features long and grim, 
Coine prime the cup, my gude auld friend, 
And pledge me brim to brim.” 
and see if you can fancy such a subject 
treated better, or with more suitable exe- 
cution. 

No. 208, Jamie Hogg, our friend the Et- 
trick Shepherd, looking very differently from 
what we have seen him, with his eyes puck- 
ered up by wrinkles, his cheeks aud lips, and 
teeth, expressing the most natural laughter; 
here he luoks as if sitting were no joke. 

No. 224 begins with ‘‘ The first picture 
of a series,” for the length of the picture 
see Exhibition, and for the description vide 
Catalogue ; when we got so far we could not 
help saying, ‘‘ first of a series’’--series!--is he 
serious ? it cannot be!—loes the King in- 
tend to build a national gallery for Mr. R. 
B. Davis's long winded discourses? we would 
recommend His Majesty to have them 
mounted on rollers and kept coiled up for 
state days and holidays. 

Lonsdale has some of his meagre,’ hard, 
dry pictures. No. 466, Lord Broughum, 
looks like an owl in an ivy bush. 

No. 492, Lucy Ashton at the Mermaid's 
Fountain, &c.T. Duncan. We do not know 
any thing of you, Mr. Duncan; but you 
have done well, The lady’s face has a beau- 
tiful expression and a luminous half-tint 
most agreeable to us. 

Simpson has some mimicries of Lawrence, 
which, but that they are so, are otherwise 
quite as good; at least we say that No. 97, 
Tyrone Power, is just what Sir ‘Thomas would 
have made him, in the act of controlling the 
humourous tendency of his eyebrows, and 
the wanton expression of his eyes and lips 
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into the half-bred simper of the fop, the 
expression completed by the tips of the 
fingers bearing a quiz. No. 107, D. Ro- 
berts, by the same,—Lawrence would have 
made Mr. Roberts look more like a gentle- 
man. 

Who J. Z. Bell is we know not,—oh, a 
Scot, if we may judge from the Catalogue, 
*¢ Canongate, Edinburgh.” His Lady Jane 
Grey refusing the Crown, is very clever. 
The shadows—but we must not mind trifles 
—the conception is original and peculiar. 
In these days, when every artist seems to 
aim at nought but the display of glib and 
flippant execution, where the end is sacri- 
ficed to the means, and the means made so 
obtrusive and offensive; when painters seem 
too happy to sink the ideality of art and 
exalt the mechanique, thinking nothing of 
a good thought but a great deal of a touch ; 
it is comforting to us to see a picture of this 
sort, and to forget for a moment the little 
popularities, in the shape of ladies looking 
at you, and from you with eyes up and 
down, with flowers and miniatures, smiles 
and tears, letters and rings. And men,— 
horrid men, with white foreheads, and dark 
hair, in every tint of cravat, and every cut of 
coat, from the shooting jacket to the bedi- 
zened uniform. Many an ugly rogue there 
is in this Exhibition, looking out at us with 
a smile upon him, his neck and pomum 
Adami displayed in the Byron mode; a 
hand most carefully painted from a model, 
which accords not in character or proportion 
with the head delineated; three books, in 
three different coloured bindings, piled on 
the damasked table; ared or green curtain, 
with tassel to correspond ; a pillar, and a bit 
of blue sky. We imagine, although we do 
not approve the taste of the composition, 
that we are beholding some one illustrious 
for something or other; we refer to the ca- 
talogue, and there we find No. Portrait 
of John Tims, Esq.! or some equally distin- 
guished individual. After all, the artist at 
Jeast deserves greater credit, than if he ex- 
hibited the man as he is. Portrait painters 
should deal in flattery; nothing is to be 
done without it; let them take our word for 
that. 

In the Water Colour Room we have the 
usual associates, good, bad, and indifferent. 
The ladies show off here. We had only 
time for a hasty glance; but by it we de- 
tected a sketch which must be Rochard’s ; 
and its pendant, which we are equally sure 
was by M‘Clise—both pretty ladies, looking 
their very best. By the latter a drawing of 
Old Northcote in his Study, is so clever, that, 
if it is for sale, we must become the pur- 
chaser of it. We recommend Mr. M‘Clise 
to mount his drawings better,—this and 
some of his other sketches are shabbily 
mounted; we cannot even tell him 





‘** And if the picture we are forced to blarne, 
We'll say most handsome things about tle frame.” 
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Enough of Suffolk Street, and its cer- 
tainly improving Exhibition. 
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Tue New Society or Painters 1s Wa- 
TER Contours must do better; there really 
is nothing beyond mediocrity. The usual 
number of portraits of places, with wind- 
mills, castles, cottages, coast scenes, Wind- 
sors, Tintern Abbeys, hares hanging up by 
their tendo Achillis, pheasauts, glasses of 
ale, cheese-knives, grapes, and shells, doue 
to and from * the life,—still life.’ We 
may as well say there are some facile things 
by C. Bentley, who uses touches of body 
colour with good effect, a means which the 
original water colourists (truly to deserve 
the name we suppose, though their produc- 
tions are sometimes milk - and - waterish 
enough) would not hear of. ‘T. Uwins has 
some finished drawings, Buss soine sketches, 
and Hart some more from life. Knight has 
copied his oil pictures, and so has Farrier his, 
in Water Colours; and Rochard has a few 
neat miniatures, which we had seen before. 
We had hetter mention no more names. 
Nor does the Society make amends by their 
Oil Colour productions ; the only work of 
that description is outside the door in the 
shape of asign. This sign is painted in 
the worst taste, witii some yellow offensive 
letters on a bright tawny ground, to state 
that the Exhibition is now open, and that 
‘© Adelaide Regina” is Patroness: thus 
damning the place as a vulgar spot (though 
in Bond Street) in the eye of a man of feel- 
ing. The only novelty is that of some Ar- 
tists exhibiting Sketches in Books. We 
wish the New Society every success, and 
hope they may profit by our hints. 





The Orv Masters’ works may be seen 
in Exeter Hall, Strand, all in illustration of 
Sacred History. It is an extremely inte- 
resting and instructive Exhibition. 





Nos. 28—32 of that cheap and interest- 
ing publication The English School, contain 
outline etchings of twenty-four pictures by 
our best native artists, aud representations 
of six works in sculpture. Among the 
former are several of most able productions 
painted for the Shakspeare gallery; the 
series of Shakspeare’s Seven Ages, by 
Smirke; and several of the works of Rey- 
nolds, West, and Wilkie. Among the 
sculpture, is the statue of Newton at Cam- 
bridge by Roubiliac; and, as a worthy pen- 
dant, that of Addison by Westmacott, lately 
erected in Westminster Abbey; and the 
very classical bas-relievo of the Muses, 
which ornaments its pedestal. 





Preparing for pultlication. 

The Byron Gallery : a series of historical 
embellishments to illustrate the Poetical 
Works of Lord Byron. A very exquisite 
specimen, engraved by W. Finden from a 
design by H. Richter, is in circulation. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


New Works announced for Putlication. 
Theology of Natural History; or, Trea- 


tises on the Power, Goodness, and Wisdom 
of God, as manifested in the Creation. 
Written in conformity with the Will of the 
late Rev. and Right Hon. T. H. Egerton, 
Earl of Bridgewater, by John Kidd, M.D., 
Rev. J. T. Chalmers, D.D., P. M. Roget, 
M.D., S@ Charles Bell, Knt., Rev. W. 
Kirby, Rev. W. Buckland, Rev. W. Whe- 
well, and W. Prout, M.D. 

The Encyclopedia Ecclesiastica. Con- 
taining a full and compendious Explanation 
of all Ecclesiastical Rites and Ceremonies, 
&e. &e. By T. A. Trottore, LL.B. 

The Veracity of the Historical Books of 
the Old Testament, from the Conclusion of 
the Pentateuch to the Opening of the Pro- 
phets. By the Rev. J. J. Buunr. 

Vol. II. of Bishop Sumner’s Exposition 
of thie Gospel. 

Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. C. 
Girpestone, Vicar of Sedgley, Stafford- 
shire. 

A Second Edition of the Divarication, or 
Rational Division of the Scriptures into 
Doctrine and History, by Tos. Wirc- 
MAN, Esq. ; considerably enlarged. 

A Life, &c. of the late Rev. Wm. Roby, 
of Manchester. By the Rev. J. FLetcuer, 


Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search 
of Religion. 

A Course of Lectures on the Coinage of 
the Greeks and Romans, delivered in the 
University of Oxfurd. By Epwarp Caro- 
weit, DD. 

Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica; or, an Ac- 
count of all the Books which have been 
printed in the Gaelic Language. By Joun 
Reip, Esq. 

Horatius Restitutus; or, the Books of 
Horace arranged in Chronological Order, 
according to the Scheme of Dr. Bentley ; 
with a Preliminary Dissertation on the 
Chronology and the Lecalities of that Poet. 
By James Tate, M.A. 

Lectiones Latinz ; or, Lessons in Latin 
Literature. With interlinear and other 
Translations. By J. Rowsotuam, F.R.A.S. 

Trials of Charles the First and the Regi- 
cides. By C. E. Doon, Esq. 

The Emigrant’s Companion to the Ca- 
nadas. By Anprew PiCKEN. 

Indian Recollections, By the Rev. Joun 
Statuam. 

Popular Zoology. Containing the Natu- 
ral History of the Quadrupeds and Birds in 
the Zoological Gardens. 

An Indian Tale, and other Poems. 
Beysamin Goucu. 

Sketches of Vesuvius. By M. Autpso. 

The Immortality of the Soul, with other 
Poems. By Davin Matuock. 


By 


Maternal Sketches, and other Poems. By 
Exiza Rutuerrorb. 
Idolatry, a Poem. 


By the Rev. Wm. 
Swan. 





Roya Society. 


March 29. George Rennie, esq. V. P. in 
the chair.—Read the report of a paper, *‘ On 
an equality of long period in the motions of 
the Earth and Venus ;”” by G. B. Airy, esq. 
Plumian Professor at Cambridge. Professor 
Airy, on revising, in the year 1827, at the 
request of the Board of Longitude, the 
elements of Delambre’s Solar Tables, disco- 
vered an inequality of 240 years in the earth’s 
motion in longitude, in consequence of the 
action of the planet Venus; aud the present 
memoir coutained a revision and extension of 
the author's calculations relating to this in- 
equality. In the report of this memoir, 
drawn up by Mr. Lubbock and Professor 
Whewell, it was remarked, that the only 
similar investigation to which this of Pro- 
fessor Airy could be compared was the cele- 
brated memvir of Laplace on the Theory of 
Juj iter and Saturn, contained in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences for 
1785 and 1786; and they regarded it as the 
first step made by an Englishman since the 
time of Dr. Halley towards the improvement 
of the elements of the sular tables, both 
from its numerical processes and from the 
detection of an inequality so small in amount 
and of such long period. 

April 5. Davies Gilbert, esq. V.P.—Read, 
a report on Mr. Faraday’s ‘+ Experimental 
Researches on Electricity,” second series ; 
and a further portion of Dr. Davy’s ‘*Obser- 
vations and Experiments on the Torpedo.” — 
The following Fellows were elected: Mar- 
shall Hall, M.D. Archibald John Stephens, 
esq. Sir William Russell, Bart. M.D. Sir 
David Barry, knt. M.D. and Charles Boileau 
Elliott, esq. 

April 12. The Duke of Sussex, Pres. The 
sequel of Dr. Davy’s paper was read; anda 
communication of Sir John Byerley, on a 
mode of converting bone into gelatine. The 
Society then adjourned to the 3d of May. 

It is the intention of the Council to pub- 
lish abstracts of all the papers printed ia the 
Philosophical Transactious from the year 

1800 to the present time. 





Kine’s Cottece, Lonpon. 

April 11. The: third annual general 
Court was held this day, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the chair. The Marquis 
of Bute, Lords Bexley and Henley, the 
Bishops of London, Bangor, Chichester, 
and Lichfield, Sir R. {nglis, and other per- 
sons of distinction, were present. The Re- 
port presented by the Council afforded a 
gratifying proof of the success of the Insti- 
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tution. The whole number of students in 
all departments entered on the books of the 
College, up to the present time, is 764. 
Many liberal donations of books, &e. to the 
Library, and of botanical and other speci- 
miens, anatomical preparations, and various 
articles for the museum, have been made by 
proprietors and other individuals; and his 
Majesty has presented it a very ingeniously 
constructed model of the human frame, in- 
tended to assist the studies of medical pu- 
pils.—The ground on which the College is 
erected, having been granted by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the express condition 
that the river front should be completed at 
@ period not later than June 1834, the 
Council are desirous of preceeding imme- 
diately witi that part of the work ; but they 
find that, in consequence of many sums be- 
ing withheld by a number of the original 
subscribers, amounting on the whole to 
more than thirteen thousand pounds, the 
means remaining at their disposal are wholly 
inadequate to its execution. Books are 
therefore opened for raising a fund in the 
way of donations, and of subscriptions for 
shares of 100/. each, towards erecting that 
part of the building, the expense of which 
has been estimated hy Sir Robert Smirke 
at 12,000/. In submitting to the General 
Court the financial report, the Council an- 
nounced the munificent legacy of 1000. 
left to the College, by the late Mrs. Duppa, 
aod many other additional donations and 
subscriptions for shares. 


Brake’s Mepat. 


His Majesty has lately purchased from 
the executor of the late Mr. Trattle, a me- 
dal given by the Con.monwealth to Admiral 
Blake, together with another gold medal, 
and also a silver one of the Commonwealth. 
These three beautiful medals are published 
in Van Loon :—Blake, t. 2, p 3665; 2d, p. 
23, no.3; the 3d, p. 28, no. 4.—In Dr. 
Mead’s Catalogue, 1755, Blake’s medal is 
said to have been bought by Dr. Burton for 
Lord Hardwicke fur 211. The one in Mr. 
Tyssen’s Catalogue, 1801, is described as 
having belonged to Greffier Fagel, and was 
bought by the late Mr. Trattle for 148/. 1s. 
Whether or not the same medal is described 
in both of these Catalogues, may be easily 
determined by the weight. Dr, Mead’s 
weighed 2 oz. 6 dwts. 20 grs. : if that bought 
by Mr. Trattle should be found to agree 
with this weight, there can be no doubt 
that is the same; if not, there must of course 
be another in some other cabinet. 


Creopatra’s NEEDLES. 


There are two obelisks known by this 
name. One of them was given to the 
French, and a French vessel, Le Dromedaire, 
has been at Alexandria for the last two years 
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for the purpose of conveying it to France ; 
but nothing has yet been done towards its 
removal. ‘The reason of this is, that it has 
been discovered that before the shipment 
cau be effected, it will be necessary in the 
first place to erect a pier. A large raft 
must then be constructed to convey the 
obelisk from the pier to the vessel; but, as 
the raft will have to cross a bar over which 
a heavy surf breaks, fears are entertained 
that the raft will be swamped on the passage. 
The other obelisk has been presented by 
the Pacha to the English, and it is now in 
contemplation to bring it to England, for 
which purpose a vote of Parliament has 
granted 10,000/. The inscription on that 
part which is exposed to the south-west, is 
said to he completely defaced, but the other 
sides are covered with curious hieroglyphics. 


Lapy Cuaret, St. Saviour’s. 


March 31. The friends to the restoration 
of the Lady Chapel dined together at the 
London Tavern, J. I. Briscoe, esq. M.P. for 
Surrey, in the chair. Among the company 
were, C, Barclay, Esq., N, P. Leader, Esq. 
M.P., C. Pott, Esq. Treasurer, Sir W. Be- 
tham, Messrs. Saunders, Kempe, Nichols, 
R.and A. Taylor, and other members of the 
Society of Antiquaries; Rev. Dr. Dakins, 
Mr. Etty, R.A , S. and W. Paynter, Esqs. ; 
J. Sydney Taylor, Esq.; Messrs. G. Gwilt, 
Cottingham, Savage, and Wallace, archi- 
tects; and about 150 highly respectable in- 
dividuals, 

The toasts and sentiments were intro- 
duced by the Chairman with neat and ap- 
propriate addresses. The first toast was— 
‘*Success to the measures then in progress 
for the restoration of the Lady Chapel, and 
the opening of the view of the Church.” 

On the health of Mr. Saunders being 
given, that gentleman returned thanks, un- 
der the influence of strong feelings. Our 
readers already know the success of the mea- 
sure is principally owing to his exertions. 

Besides the exceilent speeches of the 
Chairman and Mr. Saunders, the Company 
were addressed in the course of the evening 
by Mr. W. Paynter, Mr. Sydney Taylor, aud 
Mr. Cottingham, in very eloquent terms. 
It appears that 30,000/. has already been 
expended by the parish of St. Saviour’s on 
that Church, and that 20,000/. more will be 
required, as the whole roof of the nave is 
entirely removed, and without speedy resto- 
ration, that part of the Church will soon be- 
come aruin. To repair the Lady Chapel, 
(with the expenses attendant on the struggle 
in Parliament, &c.) will require about 
35002.; about 20001. of which has beea 
obtained. About 360/. were cullected dur- 
ing the evening. 

Lists of the subscribers were read by Mr, 
Saunders.—The meering did not separate 
till a late hour. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Kivo’s TueaTre. 


’ March 30. A new opera, the produc- 
tion of Donnizetti, entitled Olivo e Pas- 
quale, was produced. As a musical and dra- 
matic composition, it was well received. 

The same evening a new ballet, called 
the Magic Ring, excited universal applause. 
The scenery and dresses were truly splendid; 
and from first to last, the ‘* Magic Ring” 
appeared like a magic illusion. 

April10. An opera by Vaccai, called 
Giuletta e Romeo, was brought forward. 
The music was of a high class, the cho- 
russes spirited, and the respective charac- 
ters well sustained. 





Drury Lane. 

Feb, 20. A new opera, entitled The 
Demon; or; The Mystic Branch, was pro- 
duced. The music was good, but the dia- 
logue insipid; and the piece was but indif- 
ferently received. 

March 20. A grand romantic opera, 
called Der Alchymist, was brought for- 
ward. The title is a German one, but the 
scene of the plot is laid in Spain. Though 
the performance was good, the piece as 
a dramatic production, was very indiffe- 
rent. 

April5. The Compact, a play in three 
acts, from the pen of Planché, was produced 
with complete success. 

April 23. The Easter piece was a grand 
oriental spectacle called The Magic Car, or 
Three Days’ Trial. The scenery was very 
splendid and imposing, which perhaps was 
its only merit as a dramatic representation. 
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April 26. A play, called The Merchant 
of London, attributed to the pen of Mr. 
Serle, was produced. It was very favour- 
ably received. 





Covent GaRDEN. 


Feb, 21. An opera, called The Fiend Fa- 
ther, with Mr. R. Lacy’s score of Meyer- 
beer’s ‘* Robert le Diable,” was brought 
forward. The piece was comparatively 
short; but dramatically more interesting 
than the opera produced at the rival theatre. 

March 15. A tragedy by Miss Fanny 
Kemble, entitled Francis the First, was pro, 
duced. The plot and characters are purely 
historical, and connected with the court in- 
trigues of the splendid reign of the French 
Monarch whose name it bears. There are 
innumerable poetic beauties in the composi- 
tion of the play ; and it was throughvut en- 
thusiastically received. 

March 17. A comic afterpiece, under 
the title of Born to Good Luck, or An Irish- 
man’s Fortune, was played with great suc- 
cess, and announced for repetition amidst 
unanimous applause. 

April 5. A romantic drama, the produc- 
tion of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, entitled The 
Hunchback, was brought forward. The 
piece is replete with genius and true poetic 
writing. It was announced for repetition 
amidst enthusiastic applause. 

April 23. The Easter piece was a grand 
tale of enchantment, entitled The Tartar 
Witch and the Pedlar Boy. The scenery, 
with all its surprising changes, appeared 
almost magical, and gave general satisfac- 
tion. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Society or ANTIQUARIES. 

March 29. H. Hallam, esq. V. P. in the 
chair.—The Auditors’ Report of the Trea- 
surer’s last year’s accounts was read. 

William Jerdan, esq. F.S.A. exhibited an 
impression of a seal for woollen cloths for 
Hampshire, temp. Edw. II. found near the 
wall of Winchester. It represents the King’s 
head between two feathers, and is inscribed : 
S. SVBSIDI1 PANNORVM SVTH’. 

Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. communicated 
the Proclamation issued by King Henry 
the Eighth on his divorce from Queen Ka- 
therine, and marriage with Anne Boleyn ; 
an historieal document hitherto unpublished, 
of which the present copy has been found at 
Norwich. 

J. A. Repton, esq. F.S. A. transmitted 
some further historical observations on Hats, 
and extracts from several old authors, as ad- 
ditions to his former dissertation on the 
same subject. See vol. ci. i. 453. 

T. Crotton Croker, esq. F.S.A, commu- 

Gent. Mac. April, 1832. 


e 


RESEARCHES. 


nicated, from a collection of papers belong- 
ing to the family of Roche, of Cork, two 
singular documents: t. a release from Ca- 
therine Blake, who had been the reputed 
wife of James Roche, alias M‘Henry, the 
chief of his name, of her title to dower, dated 
1596; 2. a memorandum dated 1623, show- 
ing that a mortgage for 43/. had been re- 
deemed by James Roche with a ring of gold, 
presumed to have been one of those massive 
ancient bracelets which have from time to 
time been found in Ireland. 

W. A. Porter, esq. exhibited a deed with- 
out date, of the reign of Edward I. by which 
Thomas Charles of Honingdene conveyed to 
Ralf Hardel, citizen of London, forty acres 
of land, thirty of which, lying in Hornington, 
the former party says, /ucratus fui per duel- 
lum; and four were in Stanuorde, at Has- 
singbroc, of the fee of William Richer and 
Maud his wife. The warranty is remarkable, 
being contra omnes gentes Christianos et 
Judeos. 
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April 5. H. Gurney, esq. V.P. The meet- 
ing was delighted with the exhibition of an 
extraordinary assemblage of Roman anti- 
quities, lately extracted from the smaller 
range of barrows at the Bartlow Hills, in 
Essex, and already noticed in p.162. ‘They 
were accompanied by a very elaborate disser- 
tation by John Gage, esq. Director, in which 
he reviewed a variety of former discoveries 
in which many articles of a similar description 
had been brought to light, and introduced a 
very minute chemical analysis of the several 
substances, made by Mr. Faraday.—It is pro- 
posed by Viscount Maynard in the course of 
the summer to investigate the larger barrows. 

April 12. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. A com- 
munication was read from the venerable father 
of the Society, and late Treasurer, Mr. Bray, 
who, in an accompanying letter, begged it 
might be accepted as a last token of his re- 
spect and regard, at the advanced age of 
ninety-six. ‘The subject was a gravestone 
carved with a cross flory, in the churchyard 
of Great Bookham, which was overlooked by 
the authors of the History of Surrey: and 
which Mr. Bray conjectures may have co- 
vered the grave of John Rutherwyk, Abbot 
of Chertsey, who was the builder of the 
church, as is recorded in the dedication 
stone, which is engraved in the Archzologia, 
vol. xiii. pl. 25. 

Henry Ellis, esq. Sec. communicated a 
description of a MS. (preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library) of Caedmon’s Paraphrase of 
Scripture History, an Anglo-Saxon poem 
composed about ihe year 1000; and a notice 
of the fifty-two illuminations, engravings of 
which will be published in the volume of 
Archzologia now nearly ready for delivery, 
as is tie edition of Cedmon, printed at the 
expense of the Society in octavo. 

Samuel Woodward, esq communicated an 
account of the judicial proceedings at Nor- 
wich in the year 1650 against some royalists, 
who were treated with great severity, and 
several of them executed. 

April 23, St. George’s day. At the anni- 
versary election, the officers were all re- 
elected, as were the Duke of Sussex and 
Wm. Young Ottley, esq. as Members of the 
Council, to which the following new members 
were added: Lord Bexley, John Buckler, 
esq. John Caley, esq. F.R.S., the Bishop of 
Chichester, F.R.S., Charles Purton Cooper, 
esq. F.R.S., Edward Hawkins, esq. F.R.S., 
Francis Palgrave, esq.F.R.S., SydneySmirke, 
esq. William Sotheby, esq. F.R.S., and Sir 
William Woods. 





Ecyptian HieroGtypuics. 

In our last we presented a brief analysis 
of a series of Lectures delivered at Tooting, 
by Mr. J. Clarkson, on Egyptian History and 
Antiquities. During the past mouth, this 
gentleman’s lectures, on the same subject, 
have been continued at Highgate. In treat- 
ing of the hieroglyphic language of the 
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Egyptians, Mr. Clarkson emphatically de- 
clared that he was at total variance with 
Champollion’s recent hypothesis,—that the 
whole language may be read alphabetically ; 
and, on the contrary, maintained that it was 
purely ideographical, speaking to the eye 
and not to the ear. He had expressed 
doubts till lately as to the practicability of 
translating ideographically the whole of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphical inscriptions. He 
entertained those doubts no longer. We 
possessed the grammar of the ideographical 
language, and a considerable groundwork for 
a dictionary. A corner of the veil was 
lifted, and nothing but research was wanted 
to withdraw the whole, and pour a flood of 
light on the deeply momentous early history 
of the human race. The mathematical 
logic of the deciphering art had furnished us 
with a key, which was infallible, to the pene- 
tralia of the whole mystery. Among other 
translations, Mr. Clarkson read part of the 
hieroglyphical inscription on the Rosetta 
stone, pointing out the mathematical cer- 
tainty on which the interpretation rested ; 
snd concluded with reading the ideographical 
inscription on the Flaminian Obelisk, in 
which he shewed that Hermapion’s reading, 
hitherto repudiated, was a correct transla- 
tion of the symbols. It asserted, in the 
spirit of Hindoo theology, that Rameses 
was an Avatar, or Incarnation of God, com- 
missioned as his vicegerent to establish one 
universal empire over the earth. 

The principal novelty, however, which 
presented itself during his lectures, was a 
comparison of the Egyptian with the Chi- 
nese hieroglyphical language, which latter, 
Mr. C, argued, would throw a strong ray on 
the structure of that of Egypt, being origi- 
nally constructed of the same imitative sym- 
bols as the Egyptian, but broken up into 
their present uncouth rectilinear forms, for 
the purpose of classifying under easy heads 
of reference, in the great Chinese Dictionary. 
The symbolic combination of some of the 
Chinese words, as exhibiting the domestie 
manners and proverbs of the Chinese, pro- 
duced great amusement and laughter, such 
as the representation of strife by the juxta- 
position of two females ; friendship by two 
mcons, no friendship of longer duration 
being conceivable by the exclusives of Pekin. 
He was almost afraid in the presence of 
ladies, Mr. C. said, to unriddle the two last 
of these symbolic enigmas, such as quiet 
being represented by a female relegated to 
the inner apartment; and happiness by a 
wife being placed (in the spirit of a song in 
Don Giovanni) under ground. It might be 
at least some gratification to the fair portion 
of his audience, to reflect that the cause of 
gallantry was avenged by the exposure thus 
made of the domestic discomfort and de- 
moralization of the people who were so 
coarse and unpolished as to invent such li- 
bellous symbols. 
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Knicuts Temptars. 

At the Hull Literary and Philosophical 
Society, on the 8th of April, Mr. Wm. Bell 
read an elaborate paper on the Proceedings 
against the Knights Templars in 1312, and 
the charges against them in connection with 
the Idol Baphomet, said to have been wor- 
shipped by them. Mr. B. concluded that 
the charges brought against these knights, 
were void of foundation, although some of 
the minor vices might have been generally 
practised by them. He stated Von Ham- 
mer's view of the subject, particularly as to 
the form of the idol, which that Orientalist 
had borrowed from an early number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Saxon Coins, 

In the beginning of the present year a 

large discovery of Saxon coins was made 
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near Eye in Suffolk, by some labourers on 
the estate of Mrs. Sheppard of Campsey 
Ash. They were felling an old pollard oak, 
when they discovered two parcels of the 
coins, inclosed in thin lead cases; one of 
them quite embedded in the solid part of 
the rout. Many of them are divided into 
halves and quarters, which evidently shows 
that at that remote period these divided 
parts were circulated as halfpence and far- 
things. A Correspondent has seen about 
200 coins, and is informed that about 600 
are in the possession of Mr. Page of Wood- 
bridge ; perhaps 100 more may have been 
variously distributed. It would be very de- 
sirable to ascertain the exact number of 
pieces discovered, also a correct list of the 
types, towns, and moneyers, many of which 
were probably new. 





SELECT POETRY. 


To the assertion of an ingenious Correspondent, W.T. in his paper on our Minor Periodical 
Literature (page 198), respecting the poetry published in the National Omnibus, we must 
make an exception in favour of the following verses, which appeared in a recent number 


of that paper. 
STANZAS 
By Mr. W. F. N. Bayty. 
WIND !—wind !—wind ! 


In the coral cavern born ; 
Where the green old billows came to sing 
Their joy at its wild birth-morn ! 
Wind !—wind !—wind ! 
It sweepeth across the sea; 
And the tall ship over its foamy track 
It wafteth merrily ! 
Its womb is the trackless deep, 
Its children are the waves ; [storm, 
And it grieveth with them, in the hour of 
Over the seamen’s graves. 
It comes with the birth of morn, 
It howleth the dirge of day ;— [night, 
And when evening shadows are merged in 
It singeth its loudest lay. 
Its playthings are the trees,— 
Its conquerors are the rocks _[peaks, 
That rise on the earth, with their tall black 
In scorn to its fiercest shocks. 
It loveth the waters blue, 
But its power is on the land; _[ears, 
When it thrasheth the wheat from its golden 
Or raiseth the desart sand ! 
Away—away—away 
Over the mountain top 
It rusheth on with the roaring speed 
Of a torrent, that may not stop. 
Away—away—away ! 
The Spirits ride on its wings ; 
And their voices ring in the hollow caves, 
Where Echo her answer flings. 
On—on—on ! 
It pitieth not the flowers ; 


For the lilies bend as it passeth by, 
And the snowdrop droops and cowers. 
On—on—on! 
It waveth the warrior’s plumes, [grass 
And it stirreth the wild long churchyard 
That grows on our fathers’ tombs ! 
But it hath a milder voice, 
And it hath a summer song, 
More sweet than its winter melody, 
And not half as loud and strong. 
It cometh at morn from the west; 
It singeth that song to the sun, 
And the glad green trees are its listeners; 
For it moveth them every one. 
It scattereth balm from the rose, 
It whispereth low in the grove ; 
And the lightest breath it hath ever blown 
Was a wing for the voice of love. 
Below—below—below, 
It lullabies the sea ! 
And a calm comes over the waters blue, 
When its song hath ceased to be. 
Above—above—above, 
It sweepeth along the sky 
The clouds that send us summer rain, 
When the earth is parched and dry. 
It hath lived as long as Time ; 
It-will blow on the glorious day, 
When the warning cometh, fast and far, 
That the world must pass away ! 
It will whirl in the heart of storm, 
It will fly on the lightning’s path ; 
It will follow the thunder fearlessly, 
In the midst of its mightiest wrath. 
Wind !—wind !—wind ! 
It will sing the brave and free, 
Out of the land of Love and life 
Into Eternity ! 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
a one 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, March 27. 

The House went into committee on the 
Piuratity oF Benerices Birt. On the 
first clause being read, Lord Suffield moved 
an amendment, prohibiting Bishops from 
holding livings in commendam.—The Bishop 
of Lonton thought that some restrictions in 
this respect were necessaryx—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterlury objected to the amend - 
ment, and thought it scarcely worth while 
to legislate for a few Benefices.—Lord King 
said that livings held tz commendam, and 
those attached to sees, were equally objec- 
tionable, and complained that the curates of 
collegiate and other ecclesiastical bodies were 
worse paid than those employed by indivi- 
dual rectors.—The Earl of Harrowby said 
that, with respect to dignitaries of the church 
holding livings, nothing, in his opinion, 
would be more injurious to the Church than 
the prohibition of that description of plu- 
ralities —The Duke of Wellington said that 
the church certainly was in an anomalous 
condition, One of the Bishops had only 
5001. a year, and others possessed but scanty 
revenues, wholly insufficient of themselves 
to enable them to maintain a requisite ap- 
pearance in the world. There were un- 
doubted abuses in the system of pluralities; 
but in some cases it was impossible to pro- 
vide for Bishops without allowing them to 
hold commendams.—Earl Grey said that as 
it was a question affecting the Royal Prero- 
gative, he was authorised to declare that 
his Majesty was prepared to give his assent 
to the Bill. He wished the Noble Lord 
(Suffield) not to press his amendments until 
the whole question should come before the 
House.—Lord Suffield then agreed to with- 
draw his amendments.—The various clauses 
were then agreed to; the amendments which 
were proposed on several of them having 
been either withdrawn or negatived. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Sir F. Trench moved for documents 
connected with the expenditure incurred by 
the building of Buckincuam Patace. He 
observed that to fit it for State purposes, 
would altogether cause an outlay of 
1,443,000/.; and added, that the situation 
was unwholesome, and the very garden, 
formed from the filth and rubbish of all 
parts of the town, was now of itself a nui- 
sance in the neighbourhood. The basement 
story was below the river at high water, and 
the premises were kept dry only by art. The 
Hon. Member’s proposal was, to appropriate 
patt of the Palace to the use of King’s Col- 


lege, to set apart portions of the building 
for national picture and statue galleries, to let 
the garden on building leases, and out of the 
money to be thus raised to erect a suitable 
and splendid palace for the residence of their 
Majesties.—Lord Althorp stated in reply, 
that it had been resolved by a select Com- 
mittee, specially appointed to consider of the 
subject, that it would be advisable to finish 
Buckingham Palace, and fit it for the resi- 
dence of their Majesties, and the House had 
acted on the suggestion.—The motion was 
then put, and negatived. 

The House then went into committee on 
the Irish Tite question. In the course 
of the debate which ensued, Mr. Ruthven 
moved an amendment on the resolution de- 
claring that the Church System of Ireland re- 
quired revision, particularly with the view of 
reserving a portion of it for the benefit of 
the poor.—Mr. Stanley opposed the amend- 
ment; while Mr. Gratian and others contend- 
ed that what was now proposed hy the Govern- 
ment would be any thing but satisfactory ; 
if the people of Ireland were dissatisfied with 
the tithe, they were not very likely to ap- 
prove of the charge in any other shape, 
whether it were imposed on the land or 
raised in any other form. The amendment 
was at length negatived on a division.— 
After some further debate three of the reso- 
lutions were agreed to. 

March 28. The House went into .com- 
mittee on the Army Estimates, when Sir 
J. C. Hobhouse stated that, although Ge- 
vernment had anxiously endeavoured to 
make a considerable reduction in the Esti- 
mates, it had been found impracticable to 
do so, consistently with the present circura- 
stances of the country. It had been found 
necessary to increase the number of men; 
but a diminution had, notwithstanding, been 
made in several items of expense.—Sir H. 
Parnell complained that the suggestion he 
had made while in office had not been car- 
ried into effect, and said that, if such had 
been the case, the sum of six hundred 
thousand pounds might have been saved.— 
Lord Althorp stated that the Estimates of 
the Right Hon. Baronet were in such a 
crude and undigested form, that they could 
not be reduced to a system; but if their 
practicability could be hereafter shown, he 
should be happy to adopt them. 

The discussion respecting Irish TiTHes 
was resumed; and after some debate the 
subject was postponed, 


March 30. In a Committee of the House 
it was resolved, after considerable debate, 
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that there existed’ an absolute necessity for 
a change in the TirHe System of IRELAND ; 
and that the maintenance of the clergy should 
be secured by a commutation. 


House or Lorps, April 2. 


On the motion for the third reading of 
the Restriction of Piurauities Bill, Lord 
Suffield rose for the purpose of opposing it, 
as one that would not be productive of any 
beneficial effects. There were 6,124 pa- 
rishes without resident incumbents; out of 
7,167 of the richer benefices, there were 
3,611 parishes without resident incumbents, 
and 3,000 were non-resident. He maintained 
that measures ought to be taken to render 
the residence of the Clergy in their parishes 
more general ; and that, in fact, pluralities 
should be wholly abolished. — Earl Grey 
trusted that the Bill would receive their 
Lordships’ support, as he viewed it to be 
the first step towards an amendment of the 
Church Establishment. It was then read a 
third time, and passed. 


House or Commons, April 6. 


On the motion for the second reading of 
Irish Titnes Bill being brought forward, 
some discussion ensued.—Col. Torrens, Mr. 
Wyse, and Mr. J. Grattan spoke against 
proceeding precipitately to coercion—Mr. 
Stanley said that the Bill must pass, to sup- 
press that organized resistance, which, if it 
were not put down, must spread to the in- 
jury of the country, and the disgrace of the 
Government.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that the Government and the 
House were pledged not to use coercive 
measures without adopting means of redress. 
On adivision there appeared—for the second 
reading 119; against it 21. 


House or Lorps, April 9. 

Earl Grey rose to move the second read- 
ing of the Rerorm Bitt; and supported 
the motion in a long and eloquent address. 
His Lordship proceeded to notice the ge- 
neral features and details of the measure, 
observing that, though the principles of the 
present were similar to those on which the 
Bill lately before their Lordships was found- 
ed, alterations had been effected of such a 
character as, he trusted, would recommend 
it to approbation and adoption. His Lord- 
ship then explained the various alterations 
which had been made in the measure. The 
number of boroughs proposed to be sub- 
tracted from the representation was 56; the 
number to be partially disfranchised was 30 
(instead of 41, as included in the last Bill.) 
With regard to the 10/. franchise, his Lord- 
ship contended that it was strictly accordant 
with the principles of the Constitution. Ser- 
jeant Glanville had said, that, if a new writ 
were to be issued to any great town or other 
place, for the return of members to serve 
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in Parliament, and if there were no’ defini- 
tion in the writ, as to who should, or who 
should not be, the electors, the right of 
voting would be ipso facto in the resident 
householders. The present Bili merely re- 
introduced the ancient right of the ivhabi- 
tant householders to vote. It was, in truth, 
nothing but the present scot and lot right 
of voting, limited to householders of 10/. a 
year, and with the further limitation of re- 
quiring that the rates and taxes of such 
householders should be paid before they 
could be qualified to vote. After some fur- 
ther remarks, his Lordship said, that he 
should feel happy to listen to any amend- 
ment, or adopt any suggestion for the im- 
provement of this part of the Bill, provided 
that the proposed changes did not alter the 
extent of the qualification. His Lordship 
then begged the House to weigh well the 
deliberate sentiments of a mighty and intel- 
ligent people, which had been emphatically 
expressed in favour of the Bill, adding, that 
there could be no regulated authority, no 
consolidated power, no permanent security, 
under a government which set public opi- 
nion at defiance. His Lordship said, that 
while, cn the one hand, the difficulties re- 
sulting from opposition had not deterred 
him from proposing the measure of Reform ; 
on the other hand, he had not allowed him- 
self to be forced by unreasonable clamour 
to prosecute his end by means which, while 
other grounds of hope prevailed, would cer- 
tainly have been evil. He had done what 
he believed to be right—and' having followed, 
as became him, the suggestions of his con- 
science, he should leave the event to the 
disposal of a higher Power. 

Lord Ellenborough opposed the second 
reading of the Bill. He was prepared to 
receive and consider with respect and favour 
any measure brought to the bar of that 
House by the House of Commons, more 
especially a measure affecting their own go- 
vernment and interests. But when he re- 
collected how often material alterations had 
been made in the Bill,—that no less than 
eleven times had that most important prin- 
ciple of the uniform qualification been re- 
modelled—when he saw a town enfranchised 
at the very latest moment—wheu he consi- 
dered that among 46 boroughs in the ori- 
ginal Bill, there had been no fewer than 47 
changes—keeping these things in view, with 
the fact that no alteration so sweeping had 
ever been proposed in the constitution of a 
great country, nothing could induce him to 
accede to the adoption of this last emana- 
tion of the changing mind. To the measure 
he said Not Content; because he believed 
that it would necessarily bring upon the 
country the most afflicting calamities, and 
happen what might his opposition should 
be continued throughout all its stages. The 
Noble Lord concluded by moving, as an 
amendment upon the original motion, that 
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the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months.”—Lord Melbourne supported the 
Bill; he considered that their Lordships 
would, by their vote, decide whether they 
would agree to entertain the general sub- 
ject of Reform, or whether they were de- 
termined to negative the principle altoge- 
ther. The speech of the Noble Baron who 
had just sat down was completely and en- 
tirely a speech against any Reform whatever. 
—The Bishop of Durham opposed the Bill. 
He affirmed that he had not heard a single 
argument to prove that any practical good 
would result, or any practical evil be avoided 
by the passing of this measure. A spirit of 
innovation existed against the ancient esta- 
blishments of the country, because they 
were ancient and respected. There was a 
general inclination to make the people 
rulers, and the rulers subservient to the 
people: and he felt convinced that this 
measure would tend to increase such notions. 
—Lord Stourton supported the Bill; and 
the Marquis of Salisbury and Earl Bathurst 
opposed it.—The Earl of Haddington said, 
that although he had been all his life op- 
posed to Parliamentary Reform, and had 
voted against the measure on a previous oc- 
casion, he had now made up his mind to 
vote for the second reading of this Bill, 
because he thought that, however great and 
tremendous the evils to be anticipated from 
the measure, still the second reading should 
be conceded from motives of expediency, 
under the conviction that the sooner the 
question was settled by parliamentary inter- 
ference, the better it would be for the 
country. In voting for this Bill, he pledged 
himself to no more than the words of the 
preamble sanctioned; and when in Commit- 
tee, he should feel himself at liberty to sup- 
port every amendment which would go to 
limit the Bill, and deprive it of its noxious 
qualities ~The Earl of Wicklow said, that 
he had voted against the second reading of 
the Reform Bill last session, because he ab- 
horred the principle of it ; and, on the same 
grounds, he was determined to vote against 
the second reading of the Bill now before 
their Lordships—Lord Gage said, that, al- 
though he had voted against the last Bill, 
he should support the motion for the second 
reading of the present one. It was impossi- 
ble to prevent the people from having a Re- 
form, and, by refusing to go into Commit- 
tee on this Bill now, their Lordships might 
deprive themselves of the opportunity of in- 
troducing such amendments as might be ad- 
visable into the measure.—The Marquis of 
Londonderry said, that he should offer his 
decided and most uncompromising opposi- 
tion to the measure in every stage. 

The debate was then adjourned. 

April 10. After the presenting of several 
petitions in favour of the Reror Bitt, the 
order of the day was read for resuming the 
adjourned debate. The Earl of Shrewsbury 
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supported the measure. After observing on 
the necessity of yielding to expediency, his 
Lordship, addressing himself to the Bench 
of Bishops, said, that if now the Clergy 
knew their own interest, they ought at this 
time to stand forward, and do their duty to 
their country and the people. Hitherto 
they had but too often shown themselves 
indifferent to the public good, and had 
proved themselves the willing agents of every 
system of tyranny and persecution. The 
time had now, however, arrived when it 
would be seen whether they were capable of 
appreciating the spirit of the times, and of 
endeavouring, as far as lay in their power, to 
remedy the evils which they had had tov large 
a share in producing. His Lordship then 
adverted to the declared resolution of man 

Peers to vote for the second reading, wit! 

the object of mutilating the Bill in Com- 
mittee, observing, that it would be more 
manly to oppose the measure in limine.— 
The Earl of Limerick, in reply to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, said that he regretted having 
voted in favour of concession to Ireland, and 
affirmed that that country was at present 
disturbed by an alarming and well-organized 
system of intimidation, carried on by a party 
whose first object was the overthrow of the 
Established Churches of England and Ire- 
land.—The Earl of Mansfield opposed the 
Bill in an energetic speech. His opinion 
distinctly was, that there was no necessity 
for a Reform of Parliament, arising from any 
defect in the present state of the representa- 
tion— it being one thing to admit the possi- 
bility of improvement in the representation, 
and another thing to say that an immediate 
and extensive change was necessary.—Lord 
Colville said, that he coincided with the pre- 
ceding speaker in giving his unqualified dis- 
approbation of the measure.—The Earl of 
Harrowlty, although opposed to the former 
Bill, should vote for the second reading of 
the present one, under the impression that 
the difficulties of the measure might be 
successfully struggled against and overcome 
in the Committee. He considered that great 
amendments might be made in the measure, 
without rendering it unpalatable to the other 
House of Parliament. His Lordship con- 
cluded by sayiug, that, although aware of 
the obloquy which might be cast upon him 
by reason of the course he had taken, he 
had come to his present conclusion without 
hope or fear.—The Duke of Wellington ex- 
pressed his regret at the speech just deli- 
vered,—coming, as it did, from one with 
whom he had served for so many years. 
His Grace's objections to the Bill, however, 
still continued. He thought that it went 
to overrule the whole system of the repre- 
sentation of the country,—that it destroyed 
unnecessarily for the purpose of Reform, 
and wholly disfranchised 56 boroughs, and 
dismembered 30 others,—that it wholly re- 
volutionized the representation of Scotland ; 
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and that it put an end to all those arrange- 
ments, which, only three years ago, had 
been entered into for the final settlement of 
the Catholic question. His Grace expressed 
himself of opinion, that the people of Eng- 
Jand cared nothing about the Bill, and that 
His Majesty took no interest in the matter. 
His Lordship observed, in conclusion, that 
should his Noble Friend (the Duke of Buck- 
ingham) bring forward the measure of which 
he had given notice the previous evening, he 
would give it every consideration.—Lord 
Grantham said, he had voted against the 
second reading of the former, and he should 
also vote against the second reading of the 
present Bill—Lord Wharncliffe contended 
that this Bill must be read a second time, 
unless their Lordships had determined on 
encountering greater difficulties and mis- 
fortunes than had ever before assailed the 
country. It was his opinion that if they 
read this Bill a second time, they might get 
rid of all those parts against which a strong 
objection was felt ; at all events they would, 
Ly such a course, be enabled thoroughly to 
consider its provisions. The present Bill 
had been twice carried by great majorities 
in the House of Commons; it was approved 
of by the Crown, and it was backed by the 
people; these circumstances afforded suffi- 
cient reason for going into Committee. His 
Lordship, in conclusion, said, that he was 
most anxious as to the result of this mea- 
sure, and felt that no resolution had ever, 
in the history of the country, been taken by 
that House, of such all-important conse- 
quence as that which would be come to 
upon this subject. 

The debate was then adjourned. 

April 11. The debate on the Rerorm 
Bit was resumed by the Earl of Winchelsea, 
who strongly opposed the measure. Al- 
though a reformer, he had the strongest 
objections to the details of the Bill, which 
would, in his opivion, annihilate the Throne 
and the Peerage.—The Duke of Buckingham 
regretted that he had heard the speeches made 
by three Noble Lords who had formerly 
spoken against the Bill. His Grace affirmed, 
that the present Bill was as democratic as 
the last; and were it read a second time, 
their Lordships must prepare to see revo- 
lution take its usual course. The event 
would be, that the destinies of England would 
be placed in the hands of sullen radicals, 
of domestic tyrants, of canting puritans, or 
of some ascetic statesman, who retired now 
because his plots were not ripe—The Earl 
of Radnor defended the Bill, and declared that 
it should have his strenuous support.—The 
Bishop of Lincoln said, that he felt himself, 
as on a former occasion, called upon to decide 
between a choice of evils. He had before 
voted against the Bill, but now he thought 
the best and safest mode would be to allow 
the Bill to go into Committee; and with 
the hope that the Bill would be so im- 
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proved and amended as to produce a recon- 
ciliation between their Lordships and the 
country, he should feel it his duty to vote 
for the second reading; but at the same 
time he declared that he would never con- 
sent to do so, did he not entertain a reason- 
able expectation that the clause respecting 
the 10/. franchise would be altered and 
amended.—The Earl of Falmouth opposed 
the Bill, observing that the purpose of that 
House was rather to consider the interest 
of the people than to bend to their will.— 
The es of Bristol, although the 
friend of civil aud religious liberty, and anx- 
ious for a safe and effective Reform, felt 
that he should be disgracing himself, in the 
evening of his days, if he yielded his support 
to a revolutionary Bill, which at once was 
fraught with ruin to the civil liberties of 
Englishmen.—The Bishop of London com- 
menced by stating that it was well known to 
have been his intention to vote for the 
second reading of the former Bill, with a 
view of introducing some modifications in 
the Committee, and added, that he should 
pursue that course on the present occasion, 
An extensive reform was called for by a great 
majority of the Commons, and at least by a 
formidable minority of their Lordships; it 
was, therefore, advisable to give the mea- 
sure the fullest consideration, with a view to 
the introduction of some amendments. In 
his opinion, it would be as vain to expect 
that the sun would trace back his degrees 
on the dial, as that the people of England 
would ever return to the same channel of 
thought and of opinion as before the intro- 
duction of this measure.—The Bishop of 
Exeter declared it to be his determination 
to give the Bill his most strenuous resist- 
ance, as a measure which, by way of reform- 
ing abuses, went to the extinction of rights, 
to spoliation, and robbery.—The Bishop of 
Llandaff contended that he might con- 
scientiously vote for the second reading of 
the Bill, and afterwards reserve to himself 
the right of opposing any objectionable 
portion of it in Committee. The reason 
why he opposed the Bill in the last Session 
was, because he considered time ought to 
be given for consideration. He felt that 
tranquillity could not exist in the country, 
unless their Lordships consented to go into 
Committee on the Bill.—The Marquis of 
Lansdowne advocated the Bill in a speech of 
great ability, in which he replied to the ar- 
gumeuts of those who had opposed the 
measure, observing that it was the object of 
Ministers to allay that irritation, heal those 
wounds, and cement those connexions, which 
were every day becoming more and more. 
divided and separated. 

After some discussion the debate was ad- 
journed to Friday, the 13th. 

April 13. On resuming the debate on 
the Rerorm Bint, Lord Wynford addressed 
their Lordships, and said that the Bill before 
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the House was extremely partial in its 
enactments, inasmuch as, though it pro- 
fessed to destroy rotten boroughs, it passed 
over many of those rotten boroughs which 
were in the hands of the Whigs. He ob- 
jected most strongly to the 10/, franchise 
clause, which gave the right of voting, not 
to property, but according to its relative 
value to the occupier. He contended, if 
the present Bill passed into a law, the whole 
legislative power would not be vested in the 
master manufacturers, but in their journey- 
men.—Lord Durham energetically supported 
the measure, and designated the arguments 
of the Bishop of Exeter against the Bill, as 
founded on misrepresentation and false in- 
duction, dressed in his peculiar style of 
pamphleteering slang. [Earl Winchelsea 
rose, and with great warmth, moved that 
the words ‘¢ false” and ‘* pamphleteering 
slang,” be taken down; but after some de- 
sultory conversation relative to a letter of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s, addressed to 
the King, having appeared in the Times 
Newspaper, the subject was dropped.]—-The 
Earl of Carnarvon opposed the Bill, and 
maintained that it would he injurious to the 
working classes.—Lord Goderich supported 
the measure, and strongly deprecated the 
borough system, which was contrary to the 
law and institutions of the country.—The 
Earl of Eldon, in reply, said that the law 
for centuries back had recognized the sale 
of borough property, and nothing could be 
more unjust or dangerous than to deprive 
the owners of that property without grant- 
ing them compensation.—Lord Tenterden 
said that he had heard no reasons sufficient- 
ly cogent to convince him of the necessity 
of considering the Reform Bill in the Com- 
mittee. He felt it his duty to give it his 
most uncompromising opposition, and if it 
were to pass he would never again enter the 
walls of that house.—The Bishop of Ro- 
chester contended, that the opinions enter- 
tained by many, that much good would result 
from the Reform Bill, were quite fallacious. 
—The Bishop of Gloucester was not opposed 
to Reform, but he was to the present Bill. 
It was supported by the enemies of the 
Church of England, by Catholics, by Deists, 
by Infidels, and for that reason it ought to 
be opposed.—The Lord Chuncellor, in a lu- 
minous and rather sarcastic speech, recapi- 
tulated the arguments he had used on a 
former occasion in support of the measure. 
He combated the objections of the Noble 
Lords opposed to the measure, and main- 
tained that the excitation in its favour was 
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solely attributable to the declaration of the 
Duke of Wellington, that no Reform was ne- 
cessary. In reply to the objection that a 
government under a Reformed Parliament 
could not be a strong government, as it 
could not exercise patronage for its support, 
he should admit that such a government 
must stand on its own merits, and would ob- 
tain the rational support of the whole peo- 
ple. As soon as the existing grievance was 
removed, government would be restored to 
its proper place in their affection. He en- 
treated the House not to lose this opportu- 
nity of improving their place in the esteem 
and respect of their countrymen. — Lord 
Lyndhurst objected to the Bill in toto, and 
said that if main principles were retained, he 
regarded not minor details. He knew that 
if the Bill passed through its present stage 
nothing would prevent its becoming an efh- 
cient part of the law of the land. He there- 
fore conjured their Lordships to reject it. 
—Earl Grey replied to the main arguments 
which had been advanced against the Bill. 
Adverting to the creation of Peers for the 
purpose of carrying the measure, his Lord- 
ship stated that if he saw hopes of passing 
the Bill through Committee, unmutilated in 
particular points, he would be the last to 
advise his Majesty to the exercise of his 
prerogative ; but if, on the contrary, he saw 
no hopes of such a conclusion—if he saw 
danger to those parts of the Bill upon which 
the people, both in petition and through 
their Representatives, had expressed a de- 
cidedly favourable opinion — he could not 
give any pledge as to what his future con- 
duct might be. 

At half past six in the morning the House 
proceeded to a division; when there ap- 
peared — for the motion — present 128; 
proxies 56; total 184 : —against it—present 
126; proxies 49; total 175.—Majority for 
the second reading 9. 





House or Commons, April 16. 
The third reading of the Irish Titues 
Bill, after some debate, was carried by a 
majority of 52 against 10. 





House or Lorns, April 17. 

On the motion of Lord Melbourne the 
Irish Titnes Bill was read a first time; 
when their Lordships adjourned for the re- 
cess, to the 7th of May. 

On the 18th the House or Commons ad- 
journed to the 7th of May; having been 
several days occupied in the forwarding of 
numerous private bills. 


—_ 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
France has at length been assailed by 
that dreadful pestilence, which has been 


desolating various parts of Europe ; and 
the fact of its having brvken out in the 
capital, without appearing previously in 
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any of the ports, would induce us to con- 
clude that the disease is not personally 
contagious, but conveyed atmospherically 
from one place to another. The Cholera 
made its appearance in Paris towards 
the end of March: and according to 
the official returns, from the date of the 
26th of March to the 10th of April, 5908 
persons had been attacked, of whom 2235 
had died within the walls of Paris alone. 
On the 10th, the day on which the disease 
appeared at its climax, and showed the 
greatest virulence, the number of deaths 
were stated to be about 1,100; on the 
lith, 980; 12th, 900; 15th, 850; 14th, 
750; and 15th, 620. The disease not 
only spread over all quarters of Paris, 
but to all the surrounding country within 
the range of 100 miles. It seems parti- 
cularly to have followed the course of 
the Seine, and to have occasioned great 
mortality in all the towns and villages 
on the banks of that river. Its ravages 
appear to have extended chiefly among 
the lower classes; but the higher orders 
of society have not been exempt. Among 
the sufferers of note were the Marquis 
de Croix, the Marquis de Malleville, peers 
of France; Mr. Chedeaux, M. Crignon 
Bouvallet, deputies; General Colignet, 
M. Chauvelin, Dr. Fleury, &c. The life 
of the Prime Minister was for some days 
in great danger. 

The following remarks have been 
communicated by a Parisian corres- 
pondent :— 

*¢ Paris may be styled the city of death; 
gloom, terror, and despair are written 
on every countenance in capital letters. 
Government acknowledges the loss of 
fourteen thuusand, but it is supposed 
to be much more: generally four hours 
illness decides the fate of the patient. 
Every physician varies as to treatment, 
which shakes the confidence of the lower 
classes. One unfortunate Englishman 
has been set mad by means of cold baths, 
and it is feared he will never recover; 
the shops are deserted, the wing of 
pleasure are completely lowered, and 
almost every one has lost a friend; 
notwithstanding, however, the ravage, 
which the Cholera makes here, one 
becomes reconciled to an inevitable 
misfortune; but what must ever be 
lamented, is the death of eight men 
who were killed as poisoners by the 
‘bon peuple ;’ one of them was stabbed 
to death with scissors by the. women of 
the ‘Halle’ or general market. The 
Prefects gave out, in the commencement 
of the malady, that the royalists employed 
people to poison the wine, meats, &c., 
so that for several days the people were 
afraid to eat,—Our weather is cold and 

Gents. Mac. April, 1832. 
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rainy; and, if doctors are to be credited, 
the exhalations from the earth are pes- 
tiferous ; they have consequently issued 
public notices never to walk in damp. 
The Royal Family have bebaved very 
well, and immense sums have been given 
by all parties. As it is however difficult 
to some to do good without blame, the 
liberal journals have taken care to give 
out that tbe ancient noblesse have only 
shared their riches with the poor for the 
purpose of making disturbances, and 
buying the affections of the Parisians. 
An army of skeletons would be little 
useful in the cause of the old race; 
therefore, if such be the motive of their 
generosity, it is a bad speculation, The 
truth is, whatever may be the faults of 
the ‘ ancien regime,’ or rather those 
who belong to it, they have much more 
compassion and sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of the lower class than the newly 
made place-men; that is, generally speak- 
ing; for there are exceptions amongst all 
parties. 

‘© | can give you no political news, 
because opinions vary so much as to 
the future that it would be difficult to 
discern who is the true prophet ; some 
give us foreign war, others civil discord, 
some a famine, and the Saint Simonites 
announce us peace and plenty.” 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia has issued a 
manifesto, dated March 25th, which at 
once annihilates the future independence 
of unhappy Poland.—The kingdom of 
Poland (declares this document) is for 
ever incorporated with the Russian Em- 
pire, and forms an integral part of it. 
The kingdom will have its separate ad- 
ministration; its own civil and criminal 
codes of laws, and the laws and privileges 
of the towns and communes remain in 
force. The coronation of the Emperor 
of Russia and King of Poland will in 
future take place at Moscow, in one and 
the same act, in the presence of deputies 
appointed for the purpose. In case of a 
regency in the empire, the powers of the 
regent will extend to the kingdom of 
Poland. The freedom of religious wor- 
ship is guaranteed: the Catholic religion, 
as being that of the majority of the in- 
habitants, will be the object of the espe- 
cial care and favour of the government. 
The kingdom of Poland will contribute 
its proportionate share towards the gene- 
ral expenditure of the empire, &c. 


EAST INDIES. 

By an hurricane which took place at 
Balasore, on the last day of October, at 
Jeast 10,000 persons are said to have 
been drowned in one district, and twice 
the number, it is thought, will not ex- 
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ceed the whole loss of life. The sea in- 
undated at least 150 square miles, from 
10 to 15 feet deep. Men, tigers, buffalos, 
cows, &c., lay on the ground heaped to- 
gether, and it was feared a pestilence 
would follow from inability to bury the 
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eleven were swept away, and not a soul 
survived ; not a seed of grain remained 
at Balasvre for sale, and almost all the 
salt had been lost. Between Hanson 
and Rol thirty-seven villages had been 
destroyed, and the total number swept 
away is estimated at 300 villages. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


dead. In one estate of thirteen villages 
Gazette Promotions. 
March 5. Wm. Markham, esq. to be 


Colonel of West York Militia. 

March 22. Knighted, General Martin 
Hunter, G. C. H. 

March 23. 79th Foot—Maj. Robert 
Ferguson, to be Major. 

Unattached—Capt. J. Waller SamoWaller, 
96th Foot, to be Major. 

March 26. Robert Popplewell Steer, of 
Temple Belwood, co. Linc. esq. in compli- 
ance with the will of Wm. Popplewell Bel- 
lingham Johnson, esq. to take the name of 
Johnson only, and quarter the arms of 
Johnson. 

March 30. Unattached—Capt. J. Fitz 
Maurice, to be Major of Infantry. 

April 6. 39th Foot—Major Donald Mac- 
pherson to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt, Fran- 
cis C. Crotty to be Major. 

April 9. John Beaumont, esq. to be 
Gent.-Usher of the Privy chamber in ordin. 

April 10. Major-Gen. Hugh Fraser, to 
be K.C.B. William Woods, esq. to be 
Officer of Arms attendant on the Knts, Come 
manders and Companions of the Bath; and 
Sir N. Harris Nicolas, to be Secretary of the 
Knights Commanders and Companions, 

April 12. Knighted, Wm. Woods, esq. 
Clarenceux King of Arms. 

April 13. Engineers—Major-Gen. H. 
Evatt to be Col.-Commandant. 
1st Foot Guards—Lieut,-Col. Wm. Gor- 
don Cameron to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 

75th Foot—Lt.-Gen, Sir Joseph Fuller, 
G.C.H. to be Colonel. 

96th Foot — Major-Gen. Sir 
Smith, K.C.B. to be Colonel, 

April 20. 1st Foot Guards—Lieut. and 
Capt. B. Broadhead to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

31st Foot—Lieut.-Col. Chatham Horace 
Churchill to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

72d Foot—Lieut.-Col. John Peddie to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

95th Foot—Capt. H. Dundas Maclean to 
be Major. 

Unattached—Major Cha. Colins Blane 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

Staff— Lieut.-Col. T. F. Wade to be 
Dep.-Adj.-gen. at the Cape of Good Hope. 


Lionel 





EccesiasTicaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev.Dan. Wilson, D.D. to be Bp. of Calcutta. 
Rev. Lord E, Chichester, to be Dean of 

Raphoe. 


Rev. W. Dalby, Preb. in Salisbury Cath. 

Rev. H. J. Ridley, Preb. in Norwich Cath, 

Rev, G. Wells, Canon in Chichester Cath. 

Rev. B. Armitage, Peterchurch V. Heref. 

Rev. — Bennett, Corsham V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Burrows, Steeple Aston R. Oxon. 

Rev. A. Carringhan, Barrow R. Suffolk. 

Rev. — Chapman, Kilcormuck R. co. Kil- 
kenny. 

Rev. E. H. Dawson, Sudeley R. co. Glouc. 

Rev. R. Duffield, Thorington R. Essex. 

Rev. W. Evanson, Blewbury V. Berks. 

Rev. P. Gurdon, Cranworth R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. C. Hall, Cressingham Magna R, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Hickey, Wexford R. Ireland. 

Rev. T. S. Hughes, Hardwicke R. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. E. James, Alton V. Hants. 

Rey. J. James, Maxey V. co. Northampton. 

Rev. J. Jennings, St. John’s R, Westmin- 
ster. 

Rev, E. Jones, Colvingstone V. Glarmorgan. 

Rev. C. Mackenzie, Ch. of Shieltach, co. 
Ross. 

Rev. A. M. Macgregor, Ch. of Aucharacle, 
co. Argyle. 

Rev. B. Philpot, Andreas R, Isle of Man. 

Rev. W. S. Robinson, Farley Hungerford 
R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Stevenson, St. Peter’s Cheesehill 
R. Hants. 

Rev. W. P. Thomas, Witheridge V. Devon. 

Rev. E. G. Walford, Chipping Warden R. 
Northampton. 

Rev. J. B. Wilkinson, Holbrook R. Suff. 

Rev. J. Wood, Dawley P. C. Salop. 

Rev. R. G. Curtois, Chapl. to the Forces. 

Rev. A. Scott, Chap. to the Marchioness of 
Lothian, 





Civit PrererMents. 
Rev. H. Le Mesurier, Sec. Mas. of Bedford 
Gram. School. 
Walter Bourne, esq. Clerk of the Crown of 
the King’s Bench, Ireland. 
Rev. J. Romilly, Registrar of Cambridge 


University. 

—_@— 
si BIRTHS. 

March 6. The wife of the Rev. John 
Ward, Vicarage, Great Bedwyn, a dau. 
24. At the Rectory, Woodborough, the 
lady of the Rev. Jasper Peck, a son. 25. 
In Grosvenor-square, the lady of J. A. 
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Hankey, esq. a dau, 
Drummond, a son. 

Lately. The lady of the Hon. and Rev. 
W. Eden, of Christ Church, Oxon, a dau. 
At Cowes, the wife of Gen. Browne, a 
son, The wife of Major Birch, Clere 
Park, near Farnham, ason and heir. The 
wife of F. T. Baring, esq. a son. 

April 8. The wife of the Rev. Renn 
Dickson Hampden, Bampton Lecturer at 
Oxford, a son. At Dawlish, the lady of 
Sir Edw. Astley, R.N. ason. 5. At Tap- 
luw-court, the Countess of Orkney, a dau.— 
8. The wife of Major Birch, of Clare, 
Hants, a dau. At Broadmayne Rectory, 
co. Gloucester, the wife of the Rev. Fred. 
Urquhart, a son. ——g. At West Dean 
Rectory, the wife of the Rev, E. F. Arney, 
a dau. 10. At Egham Park, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Salwey, a son and heir, 11. 
At Tendring Rectory, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. Benj. Cheese, a son.——14. At 
Aston-hall, Shiffnal, the wife of Maj. George 
Austin Moultrie, a son 16. The wife 
of W. Lytton Bulwer, esq. M.P. a son. 
17. The lady of Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. a dau. 





31. Lady Elizabeth 



































MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 21. At Patna, Henry Torrens, esq. 
eldest son of the late Adj.-Gen. Sir H. Tor- 
rens, to Eliza-Mary, sister to Sir Thos. Ro- 
berts, Bart. 

Fel. 21. C.J. Bishop, esq. M.D. of Ox- 
ford, to Eliz. Copland, eldest dau. of C. 
Tawney, esq. 

March 18. At Gretna Green, William 
Owsley, esq. of Blaston, Leicestershire, to 
Miss Farrer, eldest dau. of the Rev. Rich, 
Farrer, rector of Ashley, Northamptonshire. 
22. At Buckden, the Rev. H. W. 
Beauford, vicar of Eaton Socon, Bedford- 
shire, to Isabella-Eliz. dau. of J. Linton, 
esq. of Stirtloo-house, Huntingdonshire. 
24, At Manchester, Alfred Newby, 
esq. to Louisa, dau. of J. Ryle, esq. of 
Cheetwood-lodge. At Falmouth, J. L. 
Nogueira Da Gama, esq. eldest son of Col. 
Da Gama, to Emma, fourth dau. of Thos. 
Andrew, esq. Penryn. 26. At Martock, 
Somerset, John Wood, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. T. Bernard Coleman, rector of 
Church Stretton, Shropshire. 28. At 
Thornbury, the Rev. W. I. Cross, to Mar- 
garet-Anne, widow of the late Capt. F. 
Shearman, 26th Regt. At Buckby, Lei- 
cestershire, the Rev. G. Straton, rector of 
Somersall Herbert, Derbyshire, nephew to 
the late Earl of Roden, to Elinor-Katherine, 
dau. of Rich. Norman, of Melton Mowbray, 
and niece to the Duke of Rutland.——29. 
At Tottenham, E. Wolff, esq. of Leeds, to 
Bethiah, eldest dau. of Rev. Dr. Schwabe, 
of Stamford-hill. 31. At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, John Curtis, esq. of Hunter- 
street, Brunswick-square, to Sarah, dau. of 
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Benj. Hawes, esq. F.S.A. of Russell-sq. 
At Remenham, Berkshire, J. Moring Green, 
esq. of Torrington-square, to Louisa-Eliz. 
eldest dau. of Reginald Graham, esq. 
At Weston, Geo. Price, esq. son of the late 
rector of Burstock, to Eliz. Hugessen Rus- 
sell, of Shute-house, Devon. 

April 2. At Chardstock, Dorset, R. 
Hetzler, C.B., Col. Bengal Artillery, to Eliz. 
Langdon, eldest dau. of W. Loveridge, esq. 
of Paradise-lodge. At St. George's, Ha- 
nover-square, the Hon. Samuel Hay, second 
son of the late Earl of Erroll, to Louisa, 
only dau of the Hon. D. Pleydell Bouverie. 
3. At Dedham, Essex, the Rev. M. J. 
Jennings, to Mary-Maria, dau. of Capt. 
Daniell, R.A. E. Legh, esq. of Lewis- 
ham, Kent, to Catherine, dau. of the late 
Rev. E. Owen, reetor of Llaniestyn. 5. 
At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, Lieut. J. 
Smail, R.N. to Fanny, second dau. of E. 
Horton, esq. of Baker-street, Portman-sq. 
At St Pancras, Capt. H. Van Heythuy- 
sen, to Mary-Ann, dau. of J. Sich, jun. esq. 
of Chiswick. At Mary-la-bonne Church, 
Col. Berkeley Drummond, to Maria, dau. 
of the late Wm. Arth. Crosbie, esq. At 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, Benj. Phillips, esq. of 
Cavendish-square, to Eliz, dau. of W. W. 
Page, esq. At Deptford, W. Preller, 
esq. of St. John’s Grove, Brixton, to Mary 
Sophia, second dau, of C. Lang, esq. of his 
Majesty’s Dock-yard, Deptford. 6. At 
St. Martin’s, Strand, J. Osborne Burridge, 
esq. of Lillesden-house, Hawkhurst, to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of Mr. Ald. Winchester, 
of Buckingham-street, Adelphi. 7. At 
Sheffield, the Rev. H. Holdsworth, to Jane, 
dau. of the late Thos. Holy, esq. of High 
Field House, Sheffield—8. At Weston, 
Geo. Price, esq. rector of Burstock, Dorset, 
to Miss Eliz. H. Russell, of Shute-house, 
Devon. 10. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, F. Acton, esq. of Gatacre-park, Sa- 
Jop, to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late Rev. 
H. Suckling, rector of Barsham, Suffolk. 
At Haydor, co. Lincoln, Sir E. Chol- 
meley Dering, Bart. of Surrenden Dering, 
Kent, to the Hon. Jane Edwardes, dau. of 
Lord Kensington. 11. At Bathwick, 
Robert Coles, esq. to Letitia, dau. of the 
late Emanuel Bayly, esq. of Pulteney-street, 
Bath. 12. At St. John’s, Lambeth, 
James Dunn, esq. Purser R.N. to Lucy, 
only dau. of the late Rich. Dore, esq. for- 
merly Deputy Judge Advocate of New 
South Wales. 14. At Aston, Herts, J. 
W. Smith, esq. of Gray’s Inn, to Margaret- 
Ann, eldest dau. of W. Hudson, esq. of 
Frogmore-lodge, Herts. At Kensington, 
the Rev. M. Harrison, rector of Church 
Oakley, Hants, to Margaret, dau. of the 
late S. Beachcroft, esq. of Beauleah, East 
Indies. 20. Henry John, son of the late 
Daniel Mulville, esq. of Knockanira, co. 
Clare, to Maria, relict of Capt. White, 61st 
Regt. and of Rich. Auderson Rose, esq. of 
Foxhall, eo. Tipperary. 
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ApmiraL WILLIAMS-FREEMAN. 

Feb. 11. At Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire, 
aged 90, William Peere Williams Free- 
man, esq. senior Admiral of the Fleet. 

This venerable officer was a grandson 
on his father’s side of William Peere 
Williams, esq. the celebrated law re- 
porter; and, on his mother’s, of Dr. 
Robert Clavering, Bishop of Peterbo- 
trough. His uncle, Sir Hutchins Wil- 
liams, having raised a regiment in 1745, 
was for his zeal and loyalty created a 
Baronet in 1747; he was succeeded in 
that title by his sons Sir William-Peere 
Williams and Sir Booth Williams, with 
the latter of whom it became extinct in 
1784. (See in our vol. Liv. p. 152, a 
notice of Sir Booth, and an account of 
the family in Kimber’s Baronetage, 1771, 
vol. iii. p. 124.) 

The Admiral’s father was the Rev. 
Frederick Williams, D D. Prebendary of 
Peterborough, and Rector of Peakirk, 
Northamptonshire, the third son of the 
Reporter. The Admiral was born in the 
episcopal palace at Peterborough on the 
6th of January, 1741-2, and lost his fa- 
ther at the age of five years, From a 
school at Stamford he was removed to 
Eton, where he remained until he com- 
menced his naval career at the age of 
fifteen, during the reign of George the 
Second, entering in 1757 as a midship- 
man in the Royal Sovereign; and in 
September 1757 he was appointed acting 
Lieutenant of the Rainbow, by Commo- 
dore (afterwards Rear-Admiral Lord) Col- 
ville, Commander-in-Chief on the North 
American station. 

As the character of the future man is 
often devoloped in youth, perhaps the 
following instance of coolness, intre- 
pidity, and humanity, may witb pro- 
priety be introduced here. Whist serv- 
ing on a foreign station as midshipman, 
young Williams (for he did not take the 
name of Freeman until late in life) and 
a brother mid. had each a favourite dog 
on board. W.’s dog, by some means, 
gave offence to the other younker, who 
threatened to throw the animal over- 
board. If you do,” rejoined Williams, 
“¢ then yours shall follow ;” and each 
kept his word. Enraged at the loss of 
his dog, the other mid. demanded satis- 
faction and offered to fight —* Be calm, 
Sir,” replied young Williams coolly,** you 
have acted most brutally towards my 
poor dog, and I have retaliated on yours, 
as I promised you I should do. You are 
etitled to no satisfactiun from me, but 


your unoffending brute is, and therefore 
I propose to save the life of yours, if you 
will do the like by mine.” The pro- 
posal.was accepted, and Williams in- 
stantly leapt overboard, swam to the dog 
and secured him in preference to his 
own, returned to the ship, and with the 
dog under his arm was hauled up by a 
rope thrown over the side for him to 
hold by. He then, to his great delight, 
witnessed the sousing which his brother 
mid. (the aggressor) had to undergo in 
his turn, and who was equally successful 
in the performance of his task. The 
youths, however, had been guilty of a 
breach of orders in thus risking their 
lives, and were mast-headed by way of 
punishment. 

In 1768, Mr. W. was made Master and 
Commander, and in 1769 appointed to 
the Otter sloop of war. In 1771, he 
was promoted to the rank of Captain, 
and successively appointed to the Wolf 
and Active frigates, stationed in the West 
Indies. 

Early in the year 1771, Capt. Peere 
Williams married Miss Henrietta Wills, 
a lady to whom he was most tenderly 
attached through life. She accom- 
panied him immediately a'ter marriage 
to the West Indies, and whilst on that 
station they both narrowly escaped de- 
struction from a hurricane which swept 
away the house in which they resided, 
scarcely allowing them time to escape. 
Thestorm drove his frigate from her moor- 
ings, and cast her a wreck on shore. He 
afterwards exchanged into the Lively, in 
which he served on the Boston (North 
American) station, until ordered home 
at the close of 1773. Four,years now 
elapsed before he was again actively em- 
ployed; he was then appointed to the 
command of the Venus frigate, stationed 
at Rhode Island; from which he ex- 
changed into the Brune, and in 1778 
was ordered to attend, on their return 
to England, the Commissioners for ne- 
gociating with the Americans. 

In April 1780, he was appointed to the 
Flora Frigate, belonging to the Channel 
fleet ; in which, on the ] 0th of August fol- 
lowing, being on a cruize off Ushant, he 
engaged an enemy's frigate and a cut- 
ter, the former of which he captured after 
a most desperate action. She proved to 
be la Nymphe, of 32 guns, pierced for 
40, and 291 men, 63 of whom, including 
her commander, were killed, and 73 
wounded, The loss sustained by the Flora 
was 9 killed and 27 wounded. She had, 
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in addition to 36 guns, 6 eighteen 
pounder carronades ; and this action is 
supposed to have been the first in which 
any ship of war was armed with carron- 
ades, a species of ordnance which has 
since repeatedly proved of such essential 
service. On a print representing this 
engagement, it is thus described :— 

** This gallant action was fought off 
Ushant with equal bravery on both sides 
for one hour, when, the Flora’s wheel 
being shot away, she fell on board la 
Nymphe; the French then quitted their 
great guns, and attempted to board the 
Flora, but, unable to make impression 
on the determined courage of the Eng- 
lish seamen, were repulsed and drove 
back to their own ship; the English fol- 
lowing them sword in hand cut down 
their colours and carried la Nymphe by 
storm,” 

This action, though not so noticed in 
the official accounts, was the result of a 
challenge transmitted by the Captain, 
the Chevalier du Romain, of la Nymphe, 
then in the port of Ushant, to the Cap- 
tain of the Flora, and by the latter wil- 
lingly accepted. A magnificent crucifix, 
with a certificate under the Pope’s hand 
that it was formed of a part of the cross 
on which Christ suffered, incased in sil- 
ver, form a trophy of this victory, now 
in possession of the victor’s family. It 
was found on board the Flora when the 
battle was over, and undoubtedly had 
been thrown there from la Nymphe to 
stimulate the ardor of the French sailors 
on boarding. 

In the following March, Captain Wil- 
liams accompanied the fleet under Vice- 
Adm. Darby, to the relief of Gibraltar, 
from whence he proceeded tu Port Mabon. 
On the 30th of May following, the Flora 
and Crescent, the latter commanded by 
the present Adm. Sir Thomas Paken- 
ham, sustained a furious engagement 
with two Dutch ships, near the coast of 
Barbary. After it had continued with- 
Out intermission for two hours and a 
quarter, the vessel opposite the Flora 
struck her colours. She proved to be 
the Castor of 32 guns and 230 men, of 
whom 22 were slain, and 41 wounded. 
The Flora had 9 killed and 32 wounded. 
Between the other combatants, tbe for- 
tune of war was in the opposite direc- 
tion; but, after Capt. Pakenham had 
been reduced to the painful necessity of 
striking bis colours to the Brille, Capt. 
Williams was enabled by great exertions 
to place the Flora in such a situation as 
to induce the enemy to forego the ad- 
vantage he had obtained, and to make 
sail from the scene of action. However, 
all the ships were so extremely disabled, 
particularly the Crescent and Castor, 
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that they were with some difficulty kept 
afloat; and, after five days’ sail, the 
Castor was retaken by one of the enemy’s 
frigates, and in the following night the 
Crescent also fell into their hands, 

The family are in possession of a book 
in the Dutch language which was pre- 
sented to Captain Williams by Captain 
P, Melvil, of the Castor, whilst a prisoner 
on board the Flora, as a mark of his re- 
spect. Such is the conduct of the brave to- 
wards each other. There arein the posses- 
sion of Robert Routledge, esq. two curious 
engravings, one describing this action, 
and the other the “ Fin du Combat,” 
done on steel and executed by a native 
of Japan; the hulks of the ships, colours, 
and streamers, are shewn by gold curi- 
ously inlaid, and the sails perforated 
with shots in steel of a lighter colour. 

Captain Williams was afterwards ap- 
pointed to the Prince George of 90 guns, 
and was in the several engagements off 
St. Kitts with Comte de Grasse on the 
25th, 26th, and 27th Jan. 1782. He also 
was, in the month of April following, in 
that sbip in the battle between Lord 
Rodney and the Comte de Grasse, the 
Prince George forming a part of Admiral 
Drake’s division. The loss he sustained 
on that occasion was 33 killed and 
wounded. 

With the termination of the American 
war ended the naval services of this 
brave officer. At the commencement 
of the French war he tendered his ser- 
vices again, but they were declined. 
The Admiral was liberal in his politics, 
which did not suit the Pitt Admininis- 
tration; and thus the country was de- 
prived of his further services, and he of 
those laurels which were awarded to 
others. By succession to his paternal 
estates, he had acquired ample indepen- 
dence, and retired into private life. Gifted 
with an energy of spirit and a physical 
strength of frame, which time seemed 
scarcely to impair, he lived in his retire- 
ment distinguished by a generous hos- 
pitality, employing his ample means in 
deeds of benevolence, known only to 
those who were its objects. 

Captain Williams attained the rank 
of Rear-Admiral in 1794, that of Vice- 
Admiral in 1795, and of Admiral, Jan. 
1, 1801. He was advanced to the rank 
of Admiral of the Fleet, together with 
Lord Gambier, only two days after the 
accession of our present Sovereign, June 
28, 1830; and his Majesty shortly after 
sent him a splendid baton as an ensign 
of that rank. This baton had been 
presented to his Majesty when appointed 
Lord High Admiral by his brother the 
late King, and has an inscription on it 
to that effect. The periud selected by 
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the Sovereign for conferring this gra- 
cious mark of his esteem was most ap- 
propriate; it was whilst the body of 
the Admiral’s lamented son still remained 
uninterred, The person selected was 
most grateful; it was the gallant Ad- 
miral Sir Edward Thornborough, who 
was the first Lieutenant of the Flora 
during her glorious engagements, and 
under whom the King had himself 
served when Prince William. He went 
to Fawley Court for the purpose by the 
express orders of the King. Admiral 
Freeman had previously been for nine 
years the senior Admiral of the Red, 
from the time when the Earl of St. Vin- 
cent was made an Admiral of the Fleet, 
at the Coronation of King George the 
Fourth; and, with the exception of the 
Duke of Clarence, he was the senior 
officer of the Royal Navy, from the 
death of the Earl of St. Vineent, March 
15, 1823, 

Adm. Williams assumed the name of 
Freeman upon the death of Strickland 
Freeman, esq. of Fawley Court, Buck- 
inghamsbire, which occurred Nov. 25, 
1821; pursuant to the will of Sam- 
brooke Freeman, esq. dated June 1, 
1774. He then succeeded to the large 
estates of that family, consisting of the 
Mauor and Advowson of Fawley, Bucks, 
and the Manors of Henley on Thames, 
Oxon, and Remenham, Berks, besides a 
considerable property in London, includ- 
ing that celebrated and unique specimen 
of architecture, Crosby Hall. The inhe- 
ritance was derived from his maternal 
grandmother, the wife of Bishop Claver- 
ing; who was Mary Cooke, sister of 
John Freeman, of Fawley Court, esq. 
which name he took instead of Cooke on 
succeeding to that estate. The Admiral’s 
amiable wife, who had attended him 
through the perils of the sea, andhad 
been bis affectionate nurse when Jabour- 
ing under the yellow fever in a tropical 
climate, died at Hoddesdon, Sept. 3, 
1819, aged 73. This was the most se- 
vere affliction that had befallen him 
through life. He had by her two sons, 
Frederick-Peere, a promising youth, who 
died when at the University of Glas- 
gow, in 1798, in his 18th year, and is 
interred in the Cathedral there; and 
Wom. Peere Williams Freeman, esq. of 
Fawley Court, a magistrate for the coun- 
ties of Buckingham and Oxford, and 
High Sheriff of the latter in 1826. He 
marriedin 1811 Frances-Dorothea,daugh- 
ter of R, Willis Blencowe, esq. of Dal- 
lington, Northamptonshire, esq. aud 
died July 18, 1830. The Admiral is suc- 
ceeded in his large estates by his two 
grandsons, who with a granddaughter 


are the only issue of his late son, and 
are all at present minors. 

On the 17th of Feb. the remains of 
the venerable Admiral of the Fleet were 
removed from his residence at Hoddes- 
don, and interred in the family vault at 
Broxbourne, Herts, by the side of his 
late excellent wife, and his grandfather, 
the celebrated lawyer. His funeral was 
at his own request private, and attended 
by his grandsons, Mr. W. Peere and Mr. 
F. Peere Williams Freeman, chief mourn- 
ers; his great nephews, Mr. G. and Mr. 
H. Farquharson; his executors, Mr. R. 
Willis Blencowe the younger, and Mr. R. 
Barnett; and his solicitor and medical 
attendant, Mr. Routledge and Mr. Har- 
rison; besides numerous carriages of the 
neighbouring gentry, and groups of the 
inhabitants, who thus bore ample testi- 
mony how much he was beloved and re- 
spected by all who knew him. 

We conclude this memoir with the re- 
lation of a circumstance alike confirma- 
tory of the true character of the sub- 
ject of it, and of that of our patrivtic Mo- 
narch, who is su capable of distinguish- 
ing and appreciating genuine merit. 
The Admiral’s grandson applied through 
Sir Herbert Taylor, to know his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure as to the return of the 
baton which had been presented to his 
grandfather in the manner already 
stated. The reply through the same 
channel was—‘* I am honoured. with 
his Majesty’s commands to acquaint you, 
that it is not his desire that you should 
return the baton, but that he wishes it 
to be retained by you, and preserved in 
your family, as a memorial of the late 
Admiral Freeman’s long services and the 
high professional rank he had attained, 
and in proof of the estimation in which 
his character was held by his Sovereign 
and brother officer.”’ 





Owen Wittiams, Eso. M.P. 

Feb. 23. In Berkeley-square, Owen 
Williams, esq. of Temple House, Berks, 
M.P. for Marlow in ten Parliaments; 
brotber-in-law to Lord Dinorben, 

Mr. Williams was the son and heir of 
Thomas Williams, Esq. of Lianidan, in 
Anglesea, a great proprietor of copper 
works and mines, who purchased, in 
1788, Temple-mills, in the parish of 
Bisham, in Berkshire, and erected the 
mansion of Temple-house, situate on 
the banks of the Thames. He repre- 
sented Great Marlow in three Parlia- 
ments, from 1790 to his death in 1802. 
(See a brief notice of him in our vol, 
LXXIl. p. 1167.) 

Mr. Owen Williams was first returned 
to Parliament for the same borough, to- 
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gether with his father, in 1796, after a 
sharp contest with Mr. Fiott; and was 
re-elected on every subsequent occasion. 
He voted in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform on the present Premier’s motion 
in the year 1797; but, in his advanced 
years, had opposed the Bill recently pro- 
posed for a similar purpose by Earl Grey’s 
ministry. 

Mr. Williams married Margaret, el- 
dest daughter of the Rev, Edward 
Hughes, of Kenmel Park, co. Den- 
bigh, and sister to the present Lord 
Dinorben. 





M. MarrIGNAc. 

April 3. At Paris, M. Martignac, ex- 
Premier of France. 

He was known as a man of capacity, 
and celebrated as one of the best speak- 
ers of the Chamber for the last fifteen 
years; but up to the termination of M. 
Villele’s ministry he acted only an infe- 
rior part in office. On the French ex- 
pedition to Spain, M. de Martignac was 
employed by Villele as the guiding ge- 
nius of the Duc d’Angouleme ; and all 
the moderation and sagacity which was 
shewn by the Prince, until bis cousin 
Ferdinand relieved him from his task at 
Port St. Mary, may fairly be ascribed to 
the counsels of his Mentor. M,. de Mar- 
tignac took a part in the overthrow of 
his former patron, M. de Villele, but 
caught his falling ministerial mantle, 
and bis measures (or rather the promises 
he held forth) procured a transient popu- 
larity for Charles X. He remained in 
office for about a year, when he was 
succeeded by Prince Polignac. 

At the trial of the ex-ministers, he 
made an elcquent speech in their de- 
fence; his health had failed from the 
period of that exertion. He had an- 
nounced a history of his Spanish mission, 
but a fragment only has appeared, in 
the shape of a pamphlet. 

E. H. Detme Ranpcuirre, Eso. 

Feb. 26. At his residence in Conduit- 
street, aged 60, Emilius Henry Delmé 
Radclitfe, esq. of Hitchin Priory, Herts, 
Gentleman of the Horse to his Majesty. 

Mr. Radcliffe was the son and heir of 
Peter Delme, esq. who died when M.P. 
for Morpeth in 1789, by Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter of Henry fourth Earl 
of Carlisle, afterwards the wife of Capt. 
Charles Garnier, R.N. who was drowned 
in 1796. 

Having married Anne Millicent, daugh- 
ter of Charles Clarke, esq. by Aune, sis- 
ter of John Radcliffe, esq. of Hitchin 
Priory, he, in 1802, succeeded in right of 
his wife tu the estates of the Radcliffe 
family, and thereupon assumed their 


name andarms. This took place on the 
death of bis wife’s aunt, Dame Penelope 
Radcliffe, widow of Sir Charles Farnaby 
Radcliffe, Bart. of Kippington Park, 
Kent, and Knight in Parliament for that 
county, who had assumed the name in 
1784 on the death of his brother-in-law, 
Jobn Radcliffe, esq. M.P. for St. Alban’s, 
the last heir male. (See a pedigree of 
the family in Clutterbuck’s History of 
Hertfordshire, vol. 11. p. 23.) 

Mr. Radcliffe served the office of She- 
riff of Hertfordshire in 1805. He was 
appointed Gentleman of the Horse to the 
late King, and all the racers belonging to 
the royal stud have run under bis name. 

He died suddenly whilst in conversa- 
tion, at his own house, with the Earl of 
Albemarle and Sloane Stanley, esq. and 
his death is attributed to the rupture of 
a blood vessel in the heart. 

Mrs. Radcliffe died in 1808; and their 
eldest son of apoplexy whilst bunting, 
Nov. 11, 1830. (See our vol. c. ii. 573.) 





G. J. Lecu, Eso. 

March 17. At High Legh, Cheshire, 
in his 65th year, George John Legh, esq. 

This gentleman was the representa- 
tive of one of the most ancient fami- 
lies in Cheshire, of which a pedigree is 
given in Ormerod’s History of that coun- 
ty, vol. 1. p.358. He was the eldest son 
of Henry Cornwall Legh, esq. by Eliza- 
beth, daughter and co-heiress of Robert 
Hopkinson, of Heath, in Yorkshire, esq. 
He succeeded his father in his estates in 
1791, and served the office of Sheriff of 
Cheshire in 1805. 

Mr. Legh married July 14, 1803, Mary 
eldest daughter of John Blackburne, esq. 
of Hale Hall in Lancashire, and Knight in 
Parliament for that county; and had 
issue, three sons: 1. George-Cornwall 
Legh, esq. born in 1804; 2. John-Corn- 
wall, who died an infant; 3. John-Corn- 
wall; and five daughters, 1, viz. Mary; 
2. Anna-Elizabeth, who died an infant ; 
3. Anna-Elizabeth; 4. Frances; and 5. 
Harriet. 

Henry SMEDLEY, Esq. 

March 14. At his house in the Broad 
Sanctuary, Westminster, Henry Smed- 
ley, Esq. 

Mr. Smedley was born about the year 
1785, the eldest son of the Rev. E. Smed- 
ley, Usher of Westminster school, and 
Vicar of Meopham, Kent, (a brief notice 
of whom will be found in vol. xcv. ii. 284.) 
He was educated at Westminster School, 
and having entered, at an early age, as 
acommoner of Christ Church, Oxford, 
he soon obtained a Studentship. He 
took the degree of B.A. 1807, M.A. 1810. 
In the year 1806 he was admitted a 
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member of the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and called to the bar in 
Michaelmas term, 1812. For some years 
he went the western circuit, and at- 
tended the sessions for the county of 
Somerset, impressing on the minds of 
all who knew him a very high opinion 
of his talents, and attracting the parti- 
cular notice of Mr. Justice Bayley and 
Sergeant Lens; but, finding the laborious 
profession of the law unsuited to bis in- 
clinations, and being eager to devote 
his time and attention to other more 
congenial pursuits, he soon withdrew 
from active practice in the courts. and 
discontinued his attendance at West- 
minster Hall. 

No man ever possessed in a greater 
degree than Mr. Smedley the qualities 
which adorn and enliven society. To 
the acquirements of a scholar, he added 
a remarkably cultivated taste in the Fine 
Arts: but political science, with all its 
numerous. and interesting branches, was 
the favourite object of his life, and may 
be said to have been bis passion. His 
views of social government were of the 
most.enlarged and liberal nature, and 
Oppression of any sort he was accus- 
tomed to denounce with honest indigna- 
tion, not considering what might be the 
consequence to his own worldly interests. 
That he bad qualifications, which fitted 
him in a peculiar manner for bigh office, 
has been very generally allowed; and, 
owing to his having been from his youth 
attached to those principles which dis- 
tinguish the present Administration from 
its predecessors, and from his having 
supported those principles on several 
public uccasions with zeal and ability, 
there is every reason to believe that, had 
it pleased God to spare his life, he would 
not have been overlooked in the distri- 
bution of patronage. Of the important 
measure lately pending before Parlia- 
ment he wasa bold and uncompromis- 
ing advocate, and afforded much valua- 
ble information to elucidate the various 
schedules. 

Mr. Smedley was peculiarly happy in 
his mode of communicating his antiqua- 
rian and historical lore, as well as his 
political researches ; and whether it might 
be to heralds or genealogists, draftsmen 
or topographers, painters or engravers, 
sculptors or medalists, magistrates or 
statesmen, who all, it may be stated 
without exaggeration, from time to time 
consulted him, he was ready to afford 
the benefit of his advice and to dispense 
with no less promptness than modesty 
the immense and diversified treasures of 
his mind. His memory was no less ex- 
traordinary than that of the late illus- 
trious Dr. Thomas Young, which we 
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have seen thus happily described, and 
which is equally applicable to the subject 
of this biographical notice: ** Nothing 
which bad at any time interested him, 
and to which be had given his attention, 
ever escaped from his recullection. All 
his knowledge, indeed, seems to have 
been written or rather engraved, as it 
were on a tablet of brass, in indelible 
characters, which he could read off 
whenever occasion or necessity required.” 
In addition to his oral communications, 
he was in the constant habit of conveying 
to his friends for their amusement a 
number of ingenious little disquisitions, 
written in a small beautiful Porsonian 
hand, and couched in a terse, lucid, and 
classical style, on any curious subject of 
inquiry which might be brought forward in 
conversation, These papers,which might 
in many cases be dignified with the name 
of Essays, would, if collected together, 
make a most interesting volume, worthy 
of being placed on the same shelf with 
Hallam, Sharon Turner, or Gough. 

His kindness and liberality to artists 
was very conspicuous, and many there 
are who can testify to the advantage 
they derived not only from the correct- 
ness of his judgment, but from his 
friendly introduction to more opulent 
patrons. His extensive and valuable 
collection of etchings, his large portfolios 
of engravings, his rare specimens of 
Niello, and his curious works on the fine 
arts, were always open to their inspec- 
tion ; andif he was at home himself to 
comment on their rarity or excellence, 
he astonished by his knowlege of the 
old masters, in which he had few if any 
superiors in this country. Mr. Smedley 
was seldom without a pencil in his hand, 
and amused himself with annotating the 
margin of almost every book and every 
print he had in his library. 

Mr. Smedley’s personal appearance 
was highly prepossessing, and he was 
every where remarked by strangers for 
his elegant and gentlemanlike air. In 
private life he was a most affectionate 
husband, father, and friend. The first 
and only blow to his domestic happiness 
was the loss of his eldest daughter, a 
child of great promise. This bereave- 
ment laid the foundation of a di-ease 
from which he never recovered. During 
a long and painful illness, his interest in 
public affairs continued undiminished, 
and, though his bodily powers failed gra- 
dually and progressively, his mind re- 
tained its suppleness and activity to the 
last. 

Mr. Smedley was buried at Camber- 
well. The funeral was quite private, 
attended only by bis near relative the 
Rev. Edward Arthur Smedley, and by 
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bis attached friends, the Rt. Hon. Chas. 
Tennyson, M.P., Thomas Le Blanc, esq. 
D.C.L., Master of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and the Rev. John William 
Mackie, M.A , Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, who performed the funeral ser- 
vice, 

Mr. Smedley was married in the year 
1814 to Elizabeth-Calvert, daughter of 
R. French, esq. of Derby. By his 
happy union with this lady, he left issue 
one son, Charles-Edward, and one daugh- 
ter, Millicent-Ursula. 

We cannot conclude this slight sketch 
better than by extracting part of a cha- 
racter of Mr. Smedley, which appeared 
in a Stamford newspaper :— 

Stamford will weep for Smedley. 
Which of us, who knew him, felt not the 
kindness of his attentions? which of us 
marked not the benevolence of bis nature? 
which of us admired not the brilliancey of 
his wit, the elegance and playfulness of bis 
satire? aud which of us was awed not 
into silence by the almost godlike ma- 
jesty of his manner, when before the as- 
sembled electors of Stamford, he de- 
nounced what he conceived to be an im- 
proper interference with their rights. 
Long, long will that patriot, that scho- 
lar, that gentleman, that philosopher, be 
remembered by all who knew him,— 
Whose eloquence brightening whatever it tried, 

Whether reason, or fancy, the gay, or the grave, 
Was as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a tide 

As ever bore Freedom aloft on its wave. 





Rev. RoperT Piumptre, B.D. 

Jan. 23. At Great Gransden, Hun- 
tingdonshire, in bis 62d year, the Rev. 
James Plumptre, B.D. vicar of that 
place. 

This truly amiable man was the son 
of the Rev. Robert Plumptre, D.D., Pre- 
sident of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
from 1760 to 1788, and of whom a me- 
moir will be found in our vol. Lvitt. p. 
1030. He received his education in the 
school of Mr. Newcome at Hackney, 
where he acquired a taste for theatrical 
performances, which be retained through- 
out bis life. He then represented seve- 
ral characters with applause, as he did 
afterwards at a private theatre at Nor- 
wich. At the age of seventeen he re- 
moved to Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
after the death of bis father: but not 
having any prospect of a fellowship there, 
he became a member of Clare-hall,where 
he took his first degree in 1792, being 
9th junior optime on the tripos, and 
was elected fellow in the year following, 
He proceeded M.A. 1795, and B.D. 1808; 
and was presented by that society to the 
living of Great Gransden, in the year 
1812. 

Gent. Mac. April, 1832. 
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Mr. Plumptre was the author of the 
Coventry Act, a comedy, printed in 8vo, 
1793; and of Osway, a tragedy, 1795, 
4to; and to his pen was also attributed 
The Lakers, a comic opera, 1798, 8vo. 
In 1818, he published a volume of six 
dramas, with the subjects of only one 
of which we are acquainted. It is enti- 
tled “* Royal Beneficence, or the Em- 
peror Alexander,” being founded on the 
incident of the Emperor of Russia restor+ 
ing a drowned man to life. He was led 
to the subject from having preached a 
sermon for the Royal Humane Society, at 
the request of Dr. Lettsom, on whose 
death he wrote some verses which were 
inserted in our vol. LXXxv. ii. 446, and to 
whose further honour he formed the de- 
sign of a drama, to be called, ** Lett- 
som, the Friend of Man,’’ founded upon 
the incident of the philanthropist’s en- 
counter with a robber. 

Mr. Plumptre’s other publications re- 
lative to the Dramawere numerous. In 
1796, he published, ‘* Observations on 
Hamlet, and on the notions which most 
probably induced Shakspeare to fix 
upon the story of Amleth, from the 
Danish chronicle of Saxo-Grammaticus, 
for the plot of that tragedy ; being an 
attempt to prove that he designed it as 
an indirect censure on Mary Queen of 
Scots,” (see the Monthly Review, N.S. 
vol. xx. p. 101); Collection of Songs, 
Moral, Sentimental, and Instructive, 
adapted to music by Charles Hayne, 
Mus. D. Professor of ‘Music in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in three 12mo. 
volumes; in 1810, Four Discourses 
on subjects relating to the amusements 
of the stage; in 1811, Letters to Jobn 
Aikin, M.D. on his volume of Vocal 
Poetry: in 1812, An Inquiry into the 
Lawfulness of the Stage; and, in three 
volumes 12mo., The English Drama 
Purified, a selection of seventeen stand- 
ard plays, in which the objectionable 
passages are omitted or altered; and in 
1820, A Letter to the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, on the subject of a Dramatic In- 
stitution. A Leiter to this Magazine, on 
the same subject, and in justification of 
the course he had pursued, was printed 
less than two years ago in our vol. c, i. 
585; and in the same volume, pt. ii. 
p- 506, is an interesting communication 
from him, pointing out the reasons for 
presuming that Milton was himself a 
performer in bis masque of Comus. 

Mr. Plumptre also published the fol- 
lowing sermons :—The House of Mourn- 
ing and the House of Feasting, preached 
before the Friendly Society of Hinxton, 
in Cambridgeshire, where he was se- 
questrator, 1804; The Plague Stayed, a 
Scriptural View of the Pestilence, parti- 
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cularly of the Small Pox, two sermons, 
1805 (see reviews of these singular 
sermons in our vol. LxXxv. p. 1040, and in 
the Monthly Review, New S, vol. XLi. 
p- 443); The Waters of Bethesda, 
preached for the Margate Sea Bathing 
Infirmary, 1807; Joseph’s Considera- 
tion, preached in Clare Hall chapel, 
1808; The way in which we should go, 
preached~ at St. Botolph’s, Cambridge, 
for the benefit of the new schoul, 1809; 
The Case of the Jews and the Samaritans, 
preached befure the University of Cam- 
bridge, 1811; On the Prohibition of 
Marriage, before the University, 1812 ; 
another delivered before the same 
learned body, 1813; Three Discourses 
on the Animal Creation aud the Duties 
of Man to them, 1816; The truth of the 
popular notion of Apparitions or Ghosts 
considered by the light of Scripture, 
1818, 

Mr. Plumptre had two sisters, Miss 
Anne and Miss Annabella Plumptre,both 
of whom have run a successful career as 
authors and translators of travels and 
romances. 





ALEXANDER Nimmo, Esq. 

Jan. 20. At Dublin, aged 49, Alexan- 
der Nimmo, Esq., F.R.S.E., and M.R.LA. 

He was born at Kirkcaldy in Scotland, 
in 1783. His father, although he lat- 
terly kept a hardware store, was ori- 
ginally a watchmaker, and, by nature 
and acquirements, a very extraordinary 
man. 

The son was educated at the gram- 
mar-school of Kirkcaldy ; afterwards 
studied fortwo years at the College of 
St. Andrew’s, and finally completed his 
studies at the College of Edinburgh. 
He was an excellent Greek and Latin 
scholar; and the higher branches of 
mathematics and algebra were his fa- 
vourite studies. At the age of nineteen 
he was appointed Rector of the Inver- 
ness Academy, by the unanimous vote of 
the proprietors, after a severe contest 
with other candidates of no ordinary 
attainments, during an examination of 
three days. 

Whilst occupying this office, Mr. 
Nimmo was first employed in a public 
capacity, at the recommendation of Mr, 
Telford, by the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners for fixing and determining the 
‘boundaries of the Scottish counties. This 
undertaking he accomplished during the 
vacations, and performed it in the most 
able and satisfactory manner. His re- 
port, which is of considerable magnitude, 
is one of the most interesting documents 
ever published in that form. 

Shortly after this splendid perform- 
ance, he was again recommended by Mr. 
Telford to the Commissioners for re- 
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claiming the Bogs of Irelund. Jn this 
situation he became well acquainted with 
the habits and wants of the Irish pea- 
santry, and his reports and maps of the 
Irish Bogs would alone have handed his 
name with credit to posterity. 

After completing the Bog Surveys, 
Mr. Nimmo went to France, Germany, 
and Holland, and personally inspected the 
great works of those nations. 

On his return he was employed in the 
construction of Dunmore Harbour, a 
work of immense magnitude and utility, 
on a shore much exposed to the roll of 
the Atlantic, and where the depth of 
water at the extremity of the pier ex- 
ceeds that of the Plymouth breakwater. 

Mr. Nimmo was employed by the 
Fishery Board in making surveys of 
the harbours of Ireland, and construct- 
ing harbours and piers all round the 
coast. He was also employed by the 
Ballast Board to make a chart of the 
whole coast, which is now published, and 
is executed with great skill and accu- 
racy. He likewise compiled a book of 
sailing directions of St. George’s Channel 
and the Irish Coast, which is now in the 
press ; and, from the paucity of the pre- 
sent information on that subject, pro- 
mises to be of the greatest use to navi- 
gators, 

During the great distress in the year 
1822, he was appointed engineer to the 
‘© Western District” of Ireland, and 
from the outlay of 167,000/. up to 1830, 
he caused, by the improvement of land 
and the formation of what may be 
termed new settlements, no less an in- 
crease uf revenue in that district than 
106,000. per annum. 

In reviewing Mr. Nimmo’s profes- 
sional practice, its extent and variety 
are calculated to excite surprise. Up- 
wards of thirty piers or harbours on the 
Irish coast, were built under his direc- 
tion; also Perth Cawl in South Wales; 
he designed the Wellesley Bridge and 
Docks, at Limerick; and latterly was en- 
gaged in Lancashire, projecting a Rail- 


. way from Liverpool to Leeds, and also 


the Manchester, Bolton, and Bury Rail- 
Way. 

He was consulting engineer to the 
Duchy of Lancaster, the Mersey and 
Irwell Navigation, the St. Helen’s and 
Runcorn Gap Railway, the Preston and 
Wigan Railway, and Birkenhead and 
Chester Railway. 

In addition to his classical and mathe- 
matical knowledge, Mr. Nimmo was well 
versed in modern languages, particu- 
larly French,German, Dutch, and Italian, 
and was also well acquainted with prac- 
tical astronomy, chemistry, aud geology. 
To the last named science he was much 
attached, and wrote an excellent paper, 
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showing how it might become available 
in navigation, which was published in 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. He was also the author of the 
article on Inland Navigation in Brews- 
ter’s Cyclopedia; also, in conjunction 
with Mr. Telford of that on Bridges, and 
with Mr. Nicholson of that on Carpen- 
try. Besides these, he wrote several 
papers for various periodicals, of the 
greatest interest and amusement. His 
evidence on the trial, which took place a 
few years ago, between the Corporation of 
Liverpool and the Mersey Company, is 
among the most interesting to engineers 
and practical mathematicians ever pub- 
lished. The present Lord Chancellor 
was the counsel by whom Mr. Nimmo 
was cross-examined ; and the latter was 
undoubtedly the only engineer of the 
age who could at all have competed with 
Mr. Brougham’s knowledge of the higher 
mathematics and natural philosophy, on 
which the whole subject in dispute de- 
pended. 





Capt. T. A. TRanT. 

March 13. At the vicarage of Great 
Baddow, Essex (the residence of his 
only sister), aged 27, Captain Thomas 
Abercrombie Trant, of the 28th regi- 
ment, 

He was the only son of Major. General 
Sir Nicholas Trant,K.C, and T.S., whose 
services during the Peninsular war, at 
the head of the Portuguese forces, are 
matters of history. Capt. Trant was, 
when a boy, in the Peninsula with his 
father, and after the war received a mi- 
litary education in France and England. 
His first commission was in the 38th 
regiment, which he joined at the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1820. Soon after his 
arrival bis knowledge of surveying 
brought him under the notice of Sir 
Rufane Donkin; who employed him to 
survey an extensive tract of country, 
containing seventeen hundred square 
miles, between the Berg and Oliphant 
rivers; this service occupied eight 
months of the sixteenth year of his age. 

In 1821 he proceeded with his regi- 
ment to Bengal; and during the two 
years arduous service in Ava, Captain 
Trant discharged, with singular zeal and 
ability, the duties of an Assistant Quar- 
termaster-general, In 1826 he was pro- 
moted to an unattached company, and 
returned to England, 

In the following year, Capt. Trant 
was placed on full pay of the lst West 
India regiment at Trinidad, and was for 
more than atwelvemonth in the East 
Indies. He then obtained the appoint- 


ment of sub-inspector of Militia in the 
Jonian Isles ; and when the staff in the 
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Mediterranean was reduced, he, was 
transferred to the 28th regiment in Ire- 
land. 

Capt. Trant published the results of 
his ubservations, abroad in two works, 
which have been favourably received by 
the public, ‘* Two years in Ava ;” and a 
*« Narrativeof a Journey throughGreece,” 
which he performed in the depth of win- 
ter, being intrusted with despatches by 
Sir Frederick Adam. His contributions 
to the United Service Journal also re- 
flected much credit on his pen. 

Brave, talented, and honourable, his 
family have lost a relative whose quali- 
ties had endeared him to their affections ; 
and bis country an officer whose abili- 
ties would have entitled him to the 
highest bonours of his profession. 





CHiaRINI. 

Feb. 28. At Warsaw, the celebrated 
Hebraist, Chiarini, Professor of Divinity, 
the Oriental languages, and Hebrew 
Antiguities, in that University. 

This learned Israelite was the author 
of a “Theory of Judaism,” written 
in French, in three volumes, which 
has occasioned considerable sensation 
among literary and religious circles on 
the continent. He also published in 
Latin a Hebrew Grammar and Dic- 
tionary, which have been translated into 
Polish ; and was the author of a collec- 
tion of Italian Poems. He had under- 
taken a complete translation of the 
Talmud, the first part only of which has 
been printed, but several other portions 
are left among his manuscripts. 





EpwarpD MARKLAND, EsgQ. 

March 17. In St. James’s-square, Bath, 
in bis 84th year, Edward Markland, esq. 

He was the descendant of an ancient 
and respectable family in Lancashire. 
On his return from Spain, in 1775, 
where he bad been for some years en- 
gaged in commerce, he settled in Leeds, 
and having been elected a member of 
its corporation, he served the office of 
mayor of that borough in 1790 and 1807. 
He was also a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Having re- 
moved to London in 1810, Mr. Markland 
was in the following year appointed one 
of the Police Magistrates at Queen- 
square, Westminster; an office which 
advaneing age and increasing infirmi- 
ties induced him to resign in 1827, when 
he selected Bath as his residence. Well 
versed in the criminal law, and uniting 
great acuteness of observation with 
soundness of judgment, Mr. M. proved 
himself an active and most useful magis- 
trate, and both in the ordinary routine of 
duty as well as in times of emergency, 
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his, conduct was uniformly zealuus, firm, 
‘and judicious. In politics he was a con- 
sistent Tory, His religious creed was 
that of the Established Church of Eng- 
Yand, to the communion of which he 
steadily and piously adhered through 
Jife. His babitual cheerfulness and vi- 
vacity imparted a charm to his social 
qualities, and irresistibly attached to 
him a large body of friends, by whom his 
memory will be cherished with feelings 
of affectionate regard; but far higher 

raise is due to one who, tried—bow 
hardly tried in the school of adversity !— 
maintained an unshaken spirit of forti- 
‘tude and of patient endurance, with the 
higher principles of moral rectitude. 
Founded as these virtues were on the 
basis of true religion, they evinced the 
sincerity of his faith, and proved bim 
to be a conscientious and practical 
christian. 

Mr. M. married, ‘in 1774, Elizabeth 
Sophia, daughter and coheiress of Jo- 
siah Hardy, esq. at that time the British 
Consul at Cadiz, a family highly distin- 
guished in the naval annals of this coun- 
try, and by whom he has left three sons 
and two daughters. 





Witiiam Mortey, Esq. 


Feb. 25. Aged 91, William Morley, 
esq. of Green Street House, in the parish 
of East Ham, Essex. 

In early life he was well known in the 
city of London as a corn merchant of the 
first respectability ; and for more than 
thirty years he was engaged in transac- 
tions of the greatest magnitude. During 
his residence in Broad-street Buildings, 
he was strongly solicited to become the 
Alderman of his Ward, but he firmly res 
sisted all civic honours. Soow after the 
American war, he was offered a seat in 
Parliament by the then existing admi- 
nistration; but he was too fund of the 
private scenes and virtues of a domestic 
and retired life, to engage in the strife of 
parties. Firmly attached to the English 
eonstitution, of which he was a great ad- 
mirer, even in its present form, he was 
therefore no advocate for the recent 
changes and intiovations which have be- 
come so popular in the present day. He 
considered most of these changes at 
least doubtful, if not altogether danger- 
ous, and not likely to lead to any prac- 
tical good. He retired from commercial 
pursuits to bis garden and farm about 
forty years ago, in which he felt 
more than ordinary delight. Those who 
have bad the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance of late years, could recognize in him 
the real type of an old country gentle- 
man, a blessing to the surrounding po- 
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pulation, by the employment of the poor, 
and the support of numerous familiés. 
His countenance was expressive,and ani- 
mated with noble and generous feelings, 
always lively and agreeable, and a fit 
companion for the young during the 
tranquillity of old age ; for in his society 
they could always find interest and de- 
light. Areal Christian from conviction 
and inquiry, and by education and habit 
attached to the forms of the Church of 
England, he yet was no bigot, for he 
admired good and intelligent persons of 
every denomination of Christians. When- 
ever he thought he saw any goodness or 
truth, such principles and virtues com- 
manded his admiration. His health was 
remarkably fine; he was a water drinker, 
and opposed to the use of fermented 
liquors of every kind. After a few weeks 
illness, his death was peculiarly calm 
and serene. 

His mansion, which is now about to 
be sold, is an object of great curiosity to 
the English antiquary, particularly the 
tower, which furnishes a panoramic view 
of the surrounding country and the 
windings of the river Thames. This 
tower has the reputation of having been 
built by Henry,VIII. for Anne Boleyn; 
but Lysons remarks that it is evidently 
of mure modern date. A garden of 
about five acres walled round, and 
about 150 acres of land, may become 
an object of attention to gentlemen of 
like habits and fortune, and fond of a 
spot possessing sO many attractions, as 
to render it an object of curiosity and 
pleasure even to strangers. 





Rev. Joun Evans, 

Lately. At Euston-house Academy, 
Euston-square, tbe Kev. John Evans, B.A., 
formerly of Bristo). ; 

Mr. Evans was a student at Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford; and formerly kept a school 
in Lower Park-row, Bristol. He was 
the author of the following works :— 
A Tour through part of North Wales in 
1798, and at other times, principally 
undertaken with a view to botanical re- 
searches in tbat. Alpine country, inter- 
spersed with observations on its scenery, 
agriculture, manufactures, customs, 
histories, and antiquities, 1800, 8vo.— 
Letters written during a Tour in South 
Wales in the year 1803, and at other 
times, containing views of the history, 
antiquity, and customs of that part of 
the Principality, 1804, 8vo.—War not 
inconsistent with Christianity, a dis- 
course, 1804, 8vo.—The doctrine of Phi- 
losophical Necessity considered, in refe- 
rence to its tendency, 1807, @vo.—The 
Ponderer, a series of essays, 1812, 12mo. 
—Remains of William Reed, late of 

















Thornbury, including Rambles im Ire- 
land, Correspondence, Poems, &c., with 
Memoirs of his Life, 1816, 8vo.—And, a 
brief History of Bristol. 





WILLIAM TownseEnD, Esq. 

March \0. William Townsend, esq. of 
York-place, City-road, and of Wituey, 
Oxfordshire. 

He has left to the under-mentioned 
Societies, Schools, Colleges, and Institu- 
tions, free from legacy duty, as follows :— 
London Missionary Society 5002; Church, 
Methodist, Baptist, Moravian, and Home 
Missionary Societies, each 200/.; Academy 
in Well-street, Hackney, and Highbury 
College, each 200/.; Newport Pagnell 
Academy, Homerton College, Cheshunt 
College, and Rotherham Academy, each 
100/.; British and Foreign Bible Society 
2004; Religious Tract Society 200/., 
Sunday School Society 100/.; Hibernian 
Society 200/.; Irish Evangelical Society 
200/.; Deaf and Dumb Asylum 2001. ; 
Female Penitentiary at Pentonville 200/.; 
Blind Asylum, St. George’s Fields 100/.; 
Society for the Relief of poor pious Clergy 
of the Church of England 100/.; Con- 
gregational School Society 100/.; Saint 
Andrew’s School, Holborn 100/.; Rad- 
cliffe Infirmary, Oxford 100/.; Oxford 
Lunatic Asylum 100/.; Sea Bathing In- 
firmary, Margate 100/.; Coutinental So- 
ciety 100/.; Tabernacle Charity School 
2001.; Sick Relief and Benevolent So- 
ciety at the Tabernacle 200/.; Associate 
Fund for Poor Ministers 200/.; To be 
invested, and the interest (on the Anni- 
versary Of Mr. Townsend’s birth) to be 
laid out in the purchase of blankets or 
clothes for twenty aged men and women 
resident in or belonging to the parish or 
hamlet of Witney, at the discretion of 
the Ministers of the Independent and 
Methodist Chapels at Witney, Mr. 
Townsend's beir-at-law, and one person 
to be deputed from the Quakers’ Meet- 
ing there, 400/.; To be invested and 
the interest applied for the support of 
six poor women in almshouses at Wit- 
ney, built by Mr. Townsend, and for 
repair of the almshouses, 2000/. 





Rev. Epwarp Va.tpy, B.D. 

April 15. At Yarmouth, in his 69th 
year, the Rev. Edward Valpy, B.D. Rec- 
tor of All Saints, Thwaite, and Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Walsham, Norfolk. 

He was a brother of the Rev. Richard 
Valpy, D.D.; under whom he was for 
many years engaged in Reading School ; 
serving at the same time the church of 
Stanford Dingley, Berks, a living in the 
possession of the family. In 1810 be 
was elected High Master of Norwich 
School, which he raised to an unprece- 
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dented height of prosperity. Of the 
success of his learning, of his talents, 
and of his industry, many menibers of 
both Universities are living examples. 
Soon after his removal to Norwich, he 
took the degree of B.D. at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and was appointed 
examining Chaplain to Bishop Bathurst. 
On his collation by the Bishop (in 1819) 
to the livings in Norfolk, he resigned 
that of Stantord, to his son the Rev. Ed- 
ward J. W. Valpy, a young man of ex- 
emplary piety, and great earnestness in 
the discharge Of his clerical duties, 
About two years ago, (see our vol. C, i. 
280) he lost this his only child; since 
that time, he detached himself from the 
world, and prepared to meet his son, in 
the bosom of his Father and his God, 
His grief was poignant, but bis resigna- 
tion was sincere; in a letter lately 
written to his brother Dr. Valpy, he 
said, in the words of Jacob, ** My son is 
yet alive, and I shall go and see him, but 
not before I die.’ He married Anne, a 
sister of the late Admiral Western, who 
survives him, to revere his memory, to 
imitate his Christian virtues, and to de- 
plore his loss. 

His publications were ‘Second Latin 
Exercises, Elegantie Latinew, illustra- 
tive of the elegancies of Latin Prose, in 
exercises for the use of Schools,” 1¢mo. 
1803, and several editions ; ** The Greek 
Testament,” with English notes, partly 
original, and partly selected from the 
best commentators, in 3 vols. 8vo. 1815. 


a ee 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


The Rev. David Bird Allen, Rector of 
Burton, Manordiffy, and Llandewa Welfrey, 
co. Pembroke, Prebendary of St. David’s and 
Brecon. He was of Trin. coll. Oxf. M. A. 
1794, was presented to Manordiffy in 1800 
by Lord Chancellor Loughborough, to Bur- 
ton in 1814 by Sir W. Owen, Bart. and to 
Llandewa Welfrey (a sinecure) in 1816, 

At Beaurivage, near Lausanne, aged 87, 
the Very Rev. Richard Allott, Dean of Ra- 
phoe, Precentor of Armagh, Prebendary of 
Tuam, and Rector of Annaduff. He was 
descended from an ancient family, a pedigree 
of which has been lately published in Hun- 
ter’s History of the Deanery of Doncaster, 
vol. ii. p. 367. His father, the Rev. Briau 
Allott, was Rector of Kirkheaton, in York- 
shire, and his eldest brother, the Rev. Brian 
Allott, was Rector of Burnham, in Norfolk, 
The Dean of Raphoe was formerly a Fellow 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. as first Junior Optime 1766, 
M.A. 1769. His son, the Rev. Richard 
Allott, is now a Fellow of that society. 

The Rev. Richard Atkinson, Rector of 
Musgrave, Westmoreland. He was of Trin. 
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coll. Camb. B.A. 1786, as seventh Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1791, and was collated to his 
living in 1811 by Dr. Goodenough, then 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

The Rev. Rolert Beaumont, Minister of 
Birkenshaw, Yorkshire, and for twelve years 
Curate of Birstall, in which parish the new 
church of Birkenshaw has been recently 
erected. 

The Rev. Thomas Bellamy, Rector of 
Stokewood, Dorset, to which he was pre- 
sented by his own family. 

At Winsham, Somerset, the Rev. WV. G. 
Boyce, eldest son of the late Rev, W. Boyce, 
Rector of Dunterton, Devon. 

The Rev. Edward Davies, of Framling- 
ham, Suffolk. 

The Rev. Robert Hare, Rector of Hurst- 
monceux, and Vicar of Niufield, Sussex. 
He was of Oriel coll, Oxf. B.C.L. 1792; and 
was presented to Hurstmonceux in the same 
year by Robert Hare, esq. and to Ninfield 
by the Earl of Ashburnham. 

At Saint Creed vicarage, Cornwall, aged 
46, the Rev. S. Harris, son of the late P. 
B. Harris, esq. of Rosemerryn. 

In Jersey, the Rev. Thomas Hornsby, Vi- 
ear of Ravensthorpe, N’pnsh. son of the 
Rev. Thomas Hornshy, D.D. Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Oxford. He 
was formerly a Student of Christ-church, 
by which society he was presented to his 
living in 1797, having attained the degree 
of M.A. in 1791. 

Aged 35, the Rev. Thomas Lewthwaite, 
second son of the late Rev. S. L. Rector of 
Hutton, Cumberland. 

At Swindon, Wilts, aged 72, the Rev. 
George Mantell, M.A. 

The Rev. J. C. Temple Moore, Chaplain 
to the Forces at Chatham. He was of 
Eman. coll. Camb. B.A. 1812. 

The Rev. John Myers, Rector of Somerby 
with Humby, Linc.; to which he was pre- 
sented in 1819 by Lord Gwydir; and Vicar 
of Ruskington. He is succeeded in the lat- 
ter living by his son, the Rev. Charles-John 
Myers, Vicar of Flintham, and Chaplain to 
the Bishop of London, who has a dispensa- 
tion to hold Ruskington with Flintham. 

The Rev. William Smith, Vicar of Ain- 
stable, Cumberland, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1797 by R. L. Ross, esq. 

The Rev. William Thompson, M.A. Mi- 
nister of Farnworth, Lancashire, to which 
ehapelry he was presented in 1792 by the 
Vicar of Prescot. 

The Rev. Allison Stable, Rector of Wi- 
cham, to which living he was presented in 
1814 by the Earl of Lonsdale. 

At Leamington, the Rev. Henry Roberts, 
Rector of Baxterley, Warw. to which living 
he was presented in 1827 by Lord Chancel- 
lor Eldon. 

Jan. 15. At Newburn, Northumberland, 
aged 70, the Rev. James Edmondstone, Vi- 
ear of that place, to which living he was 
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collated in 1812 by Dr. Goodenough, then 


Bishop of Carlisle. He fell a victim to the 
cholera, of which, at Newburn, in a popu- 
lation of seven hundred, there were upwards 
of fifty cases. The Vicar had been unceas- 
ing in his kind offices to the sick. The 
clerk, the surgeon, and his wife, afterwards 
fell victims to the pestilence. 

Jan. 27. At Woodleigh, Devonshire, 
the Rev. Richard Edmonds, Rector of that 
parish, to which he was instituted in 1825 
on his own petition, and a magistrate for 
the county. After having taken a walk, he 
was found on his own lawn in an apoplectic 
fit, and died after five hours. 

At Ganthorpe, Yorkshire, aged 63, the 
Rev. Robert Freer, Perp. Curate of Hoving- 
ham, to which chapelry he was presented in 
1808 by the Earl of Carlisle. 

Jan. 30. In Guernsey, aged 86, the 
Very Rev. Daniel Francis Durand, M.A. 
Dean of that Isiand, and Rector of the 
Town church. He was of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1767, M.A. 1790. His son, 
the Rev. Haviland Durand, has been his 
Curate at the Town church. 

Jan. 31. At Barnethy-le-Wold, York- 
shire, aged 59, the Rev. William Edmond- 
son, Curate of that parish. 

Feb. 2. At the house of his father-in- 
law, A. Kingston, esq. Shalbourne, Berks, 
the Rev. Philip Pinckney Rendall, of Salis- 
bury, and late of Winterbourne Dauntsey. 
He was M.A. of Exeter coll. Oxford. 

Feb. 3. In Harley-street, aged 38, the 
Rev. Robert Downes. He was of St. John’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1815, M.A. 1819. 

Feb. 6. At Whitestock Hall, Lancashire, 
the Rev. John Romney, only son of the dis- 
tinguished painter, George Romney, R.A. 
He was formerly Fellow of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1782, M.A. 1785, B.D. 1792. In 1830 
he published, in 4to, Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of his father, which work was 
reviewed in our vol. c. ii. 238. 

Feb.18. At East Clandon, Surrey, in his 
90th year, the Rev. James Weller, D.D. 
Rector of that parish. He took the degree 
of M.A. as a member of Corpus Christi 
coll, Oxf. in 1765, and those of B. and D.D. 
as of Alban-hall in 1784. Early in life he 
had the Rectory of Worth in Sussex, which 
he resigned. In 1774 he was presented by 
the King to the rectory of Guildford, which 
he held until 18... In April 1784 he was 
presented by George Lord Onslow to the 
vicarage of Woking, which he resigned in 
April 1786. He was presented to East 
Clandon by Peter Lord King in 1788. Dr. 
Weller married on the 14th July, 1767, 
Mary, daughter of Richard Ladbroke, esq. 
younger brother to Sir Robert Ladbroke, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1747, and sister 
and coheir to Robert Ladbroke, esq. who 
died in 1793. By this lady he had two 
sons, Cary-Hampton and James. 
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Feb, 21. At  Kedleston, Derbyshire, in 
his 70th year, the Hon. and Rev. David 
Francis Curzon, Rector of that place and of 
Mugginton; brother to Lord Scarsdale. He 
was born July 18, 1762, the fourth son of 
Nathaniel first Lord Scarsdale, by Lady 
Caroline Colycar, eldest dau. of Charles 2d 
Earl of Portmore. He was of Christ 
Church, Oxford, M.A. 1787; was presented 
to Kedleston in 1795 by his father, and to 
Mugginton in 1800 by S. Chandos Pole, 
esq. Mr. Curzon was never married. 

Feb. 22. At Mynydd Ednyfed, near Cric- 
cieth, the Rev. O. Jones, M.A. late Rector 
of Criccieth. 

Aged 73, the Rev. Thomas Holmes, of 
Brooke Hall, Norfolk, Rector of Woodton, 
Norfolk, and of Holbrook, Suffolk. He 
was of St. John’s coll. Cambridge, B.A. 
1781, M.A. 1784; was presented to Wood- 
ton in 1782 by Mr. Suckling, and to Hol- 
brook in 1821 by S. Holmes, esq. 

Feb. 24. At Sandhurst, Berks, the Rev. 
John Bayley Somers Carwithen, B.D. Vicar 
of that parish, and of Fremley, Hants. He 
was born April 10th, 1781, graduated at 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, M.A. 1803, B.D. 
1825, and was appointed Preacher of the 
Bampton Lectures in 1809, when he chose 
as his subject, ‘* A View of the Brahminical 
Religion, in its confirmation of the truth of 
the Sacred History, and in its influence on 
the Moral Character.” In 1829 he pub- 
lished two volumes of ‘¢A History of the 
Church of England,” the narrative of which 
sound, able, and impartial work, extends to 
the close of Cromwell’s usurpation. The third 
volume, containing the history to the epoch 
of the Revolution, was completely prepared 
for the press before the death of its la- 
mented author, and the appearance of it 

may soon be expected. 

At Amotherby, near Malton, the Rev. 
W. Sutcliffe, Curate of that parish for the 
third part of a century. 

Feb. 27. At Laceby, Linc. aged 73, the 
Rev. Thomas Dixon, Rector of that parish 
and of Stainton le Dale, and Vicar of Legsby, 
Linc. He was presented to all those livings 
in 1819; tothe first by J. Fardell, esq. ; to 
the second by J. Angerstein, esq. ; and to 
the third by Sir Henry Nelthorpe, Bart. 

March 2. At Hastings, aged 84, the 
Rev. William Webster Whistler, Rector of 
All Saints and St. Clement’s in that town, and 
of Newtimber. He wasa cousin of Sir God- 

frey Webster, of Battle Abbey, Bart. there 
having been more than one alliance between 
their families. He was of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1769, M.A. 1803, was pre- 
sented to Newtimber in 1774, and to the 
united rectories at Hastings in 1803. 

March 3. At Maid’s Morton, Bucks, 


aged 35, the Rev. W. J. Gilbert, M.A. bro- 
ther to the Rev. A. T. Gilbert, D.D. Prin- 
cipal of Brazenose college, Oxford. 

At Chilcompton, near Bath, aged 76, the 
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Rev. William Moore Newnham, Rector of 
Bassingham, Linc. He was formerly Fellow 
of Corpus Christi coll. Oxford, where he 
graduated M.A. 1779, B.D. 1787, and by 
which society he was presented to Bassing- 
ham in 1796. 

March’ 4. Aged 76, the Rev. Richard 
Sykes, of West Ella, Yorkshire. He was of 
Trin. coll. Camb. B. A. 1777, as fourth 
Junior Optime, M.A. 1780. 

March 5. At Mornington-place, Hamp- 
stead-road, aged 68, the Rev. Charles Hill. 

March 6. Io Hanover-st. aged 66, the 
Rev. Edward Williams, Minister of Hano- 
ver Chapel, Regent-st. A coroner’s in- 
quest returned as their verdict ‘‘ That the 
deceased cut his throat while in a state of 
mental derangement.” 

March 7. At Mount-hazel, near Carnar- 
von, the Rev. G. B. Lewis. 

Marchs8. At his chambers, in Barnard’s 
Inn, aged 65, the Rev. Samuel Philip Shep- 
pard, of West Wickham, Kent, Rector of 
Eaton Constantine, Shropshire. He was of 
Peterhouse, Camb. LL.B. 1793, and was 
presented to Eaton Constantine, in 1823, 
by the Marquis of Cleveland. 

March 9. At Steeple Aston, Oxfordsh. 
aged 84, the Rev. James Armetriding, Rec- 
tor of that parish, He was formerly Fellow 
of Brazenose college, Oxford, when he at- 
tained the degree of M.A. in 1772, and by 
which Society he was presented to his living 
in 1790. 

March 10. At Hemsworth, Yorkshire, 
aged 76, the Rev. John Simpson, Vicar of 
Thornton Curtis, Lincolnshire, to which he 
was presented in 1825, by C. Winn, esq. 
and Master of Hemsworth Hospital. 

March 16. Aged 81, the Rev. William 
Tandy, Rector of St. Werburgh, Bristol, to 
which living he was presented in 1799, by 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough. 

March 18. At Lapford, Devonshire, aged 
26, the Rev. John Spark Cookesley, Curate 
of that parish. 

March 19. Aged 58, the Rev. William 
Hazel, of Wallingford. He was formerly 
Fellow of Pembruke-college, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M.A. in 1796; and 
was lately Chaplain of Christ Church. 

March 24. Aged 28, the Rev. James 
Kennedy Esdaile, M.A. eldest son of James 
Esdaile, esy. of Bunhill-row. 

March 26. Aged 68, the Rev. Lancelot 
Greenthwaite Halton, Rector of Thruxton, 
Hants. He was of Queen’s college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1787 and was presented to 
Thruxton by Mrs. Sheppard in 1806. 

March 30. At Exeter, aged 67, the Rev. 
Thomas Bartlam, a Canon Residentiary and 
Precentor of that cathedral, Vicar of Pinhoe 
and Eade. He was of Worcester coll. Oxf. 
M.A. 1791, was collated to the Precentor- 

ship by Bp. Pelham in 1809, to Pinhoe by 
the same patron in 1813, and presented to 
Eade in the latter year by the Dean and 
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Chapter. His remains were interred in the 
north aile of the cathedral. On the arrival 
of the corpse at the great west door it was 
met by the full choir, chaunting Dr. Croft’s 
<* IT am the resurrection and the life,” &c. ; 
The “ Dead March in Saul,’’ was played 
while the body was conveyed to the vault, 
and the prayers were read in the most im- 
pressive manner by the Rev. Dr. Bull. 
Many clergymen and private friends attended. 

March 31. At West Lavington, Wilt- 
shire, aged 78, the Rev. J. Williams, Vicar 
of Poorstock, Dorsetshire, to which church 
he was presented in 1822 by the Dean and 
Chapter of Salisbury. 

April17. Aged 72, the Rev. William 
Buckle, Vicar of Banstead, Surrey, and of 
Pyrton, Oxfordshire. He was formerly a 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
attained the degree of M. A. in 1783. He 
was presented to the living of Pyrton by that 
Society in 1786, aud was instituted to Ban- 
stead in 1828 on his own presentation. He 
became a widower in 1826. 


— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Vicinity. 


Jan. 7. At Old Ford, aged 39, Richard 
Evans, esq. of Queen-st. Cheapside, Presi- 
dent of the Cymreigyddiou, and eonservator 
of the ancient Welsh MSS. of the Royal 
Cambrian Society, His purse and time were 
devoted to the diffusion of useful knowledge 
among the poor Welsh in the metropolis ; a 
little colony of whom, consisting of nearly 
twenty families, lived under his patronage 
near one of his warehouses ; and at his ex- 
pense lectures on mechanics were delivered 
in Welsh, once a week. 

Jan. 26. In the Old Kent Road, Capt. 
George Ninis, R. N. a native of Topsham, 
Devon. 

Fel. 1. At Woolwich, Major Bentham, 
R. Art. eldest son of late Lt.-Gen. B. of the 
same corps. 

Feb. 18. At the Hermitage, Old Ford, 
aged 88, the widow of Thomas Bridge, esq. 
of Old Ford, and Bread-st. 


Feb. 19. At Hampstead, aged 80, J. H. 
Green, esq. 
Feb. 22. Aged 41, Anne, wife of the 


Rev. Henry Foord, Rector of Foxholes, co. 
York, and eldest daughter of the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, Prebendary of York, and Rector of 
Settrington. 

In Princes-st. Hanover-sq. in her 40th 
year, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Robt. Aitchi- 
son, : 

In Edward-street, Portman-square, aged 
74, Mary-Wyndham, wife of the Hon. Bar- 
tholomew Bouverie (uncle of the Earl of 
Radnor), and aunt to Lord Arundell. She 
was born Dec. 20, 1757, the second dau. of 
the Hon. James-Everard Arundell, by Anne, 
daughter and heiress of John Wyndham, 
esq. ; was marr. to Mr. Bouverie March 9, 
1779, and had four sons and foyr daughters, 
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Her remains were iuterred in the family vault 
at Hanwell, Middlesex. 

Feb. 23. In Upper Montagu-st. Philip 
Hughes, esq. late Commander of E. 1. Co’s 
ship Bridgewater. 

Feb. 24. Aged 60, Mr. James Robinson. 
This worthy man was apprenticed as a Com- 
positor to the late Mr. John Nichols, in 
whose office, and that of his son and suc- 
cessor, he worked, much respected and be- 
loved hy his employers and his fellow-work- 
men, for the long period of 49 years. He 
was nominated by the late Mr. Nichols 
for one of the Annuities for Compositors, 
founded by himself, in the gift of the Com- 
pany of Stationers. 

In Charlotte-street, Portland-place, Ju- 
liana, second dau. of the Rev. John Hom- 
fray, B.A. and F.S.A. and one of the Minis- 
ters of St. George’s Chapel, Yarmouth, 

In Hamilton-place, aged 20 months, Lady 
Blanche Leveson-Gower, dau. of EarlGower. 

Feb. 27. Aged 66, George Tennant, esq. 
of Russell-sq. and of Cadoxtan-lodge, Gla- 
morgan. 

Feb. 28. At Highgate, aged 68, H. Cooke, 


esq. 

Fel. 29. In Bedford-pl. aged 67, William 
Holden, esq. Secretary to the Exchequer 
Bill Loan Office. 

At Hampstead, aged 76, J. Burgon, esq. 

Lately. Aged 76, Mr. Eley, the violon- 
cello player, composer of the celebrated mar- 
tial tune called ‘The Duke of York’s March,” 
and author of a “* Tutor for the Bassoon,” 

Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
P. Williams, Preb. of Winchester. 

In Queen’s-sq. Bloomsbury, in her 66th 
year, Rachael, relict of James Ahier, esq. 
late of Christchurch, Surrey, and of his Ma- 
jesty’s Customs. 

March 1. In Great George-st. Harriet, 
dau. of the Rt. Rev. Robert Gray, D.D. 
Bishop of Bristol. 

March 2. At Brixton, aged 79, Lucy, re- 
lict of the late F. Johnson, esq. 

In Golden-sq. aged 77, the widow of Rich- 
ard Barker, esq. formerly of the 2d Life Gds. 

March 3. In the South Bank, Regent’s- 
park, aged 80, Mrs. Denis Withers Wade. 

Aged 33, William, third son of the Rev. 
Harry Davis, of Bloxham. 

In her 70th year, the widow of Archibald 
Cullen, esq. one of his Majesty’s Counsel. 

March 4. Aged 28, Ingram Rider, esq. 
of the Middle Temple, eldest son of the Rev. 
R. C. Rider, and nephew of Thas. Rider, esq. 
M.P. for Kent. 

March 5. At Simmond’s Hotel, Conduit- 
street, aged 50, Henry James Bouverie, esq. 
resident Commissioner of the Customs for 
Scotland ; eldest son of the lady whose death 
is recorded above. His servant found him 
lying on the bed quite dead, with a deep gash 
across the throat. He had been unusually 
dejected since the death of his mother. 

March 6. At Hoxton, aged 75, E. Rout- 
ledge, esq. late of the Royal Exchange. 
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Matilda, wife of Edward Merrick Elder- 
ton, esq. of Queen’s-sq. Bloomsbury. 

March 8. At Chelsea, aged 37, Mr. Shir- 
ley D. Beare, late partner with Mr. Hatchett, 
Hotel, Piccadilly. 

At Kensington, in his 70th year, Major 
Edward Blewitt, of Llantarnam Abbey, co. 
Monmouth; on half-pay 112th foot. He 
was appointed brevet Major March 1, 1794, 
and Captain 94th foot in Sept. following. 

March 9. At Lambeth, aged 79, J. Little- 
fear, esq. 

John Wainewright, esq. of New Furni+ 
val’s-inn. 

March 10. In Gloucester-pl. aged 76, 
Mary, widow of the Most Rev. C. Manners 
Sutton, D.D. late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
She was the dau. of Thomas Thoroton, esq. 
of Screveton in Nottinghamshire, was mar- 
ried to the late Archbishop April 3, 1778, 
and left his widow July 21, 1828, having had 
issue the present Speaker of the House of 
Commons, two other sons, the late wife of 
the Hon. Hugh Percy, D.D. Bishop of 
Carlisle, and seven other daughters (see our 
memoir of the Archbishop in vol. xcviu. 
ii. 175). 

At Peckham, aged 12,Elizabeth-Frederica, 
youngest dau. of Mr. George Browne, and 
grand-dau. of the late John Browne, esq. 
Senior Associate Engraver of the Royal 
Academy. 

At Camden Town, aged 58, Winifred, wife 
of Mr. Robert Burgess. 

March 11. At Norris-hill, Catherine, wife 
of the Rev. Thos. Noel, Rector of Kirkby 
Mallory, Leic. (to whom she was married in 
1796), and dau. of the late Holled Smith, 
esq. of Normanton Turvile. 

March 12. In Sloane-st. aged 70, the wi- 
dow of Cha. Elliot, esq. of Edinburgh. 

March 14. In Southwark, aged 69, 
Phebe, relict of Capt. T. E. Hinton, R. N. 

At Peckham, aged 73, J. Skipper, esq. 

March 15. In Langham-place, aged 25, 
Frederick-Musgrave, third son of Sir James 
Langham, Bart. 

Inu Brunswick-sq. in her 80th year, Har- 
riet, third dau. of the late Charles Rivington, 
esq. of Waterloo-place. 

Aged 71, Mr. b Lister, formerly one of 
the cashiers at the Bank of England. 

March 16. At Hackney, aged 98, J, 
Story, esq. 

March 17. In Lambeth-road, aged 64, 
the widow of Andrew Robinson Stoney 
Bowes, esq. late M. P. for Durham, 

At Stoke Newington, aged 89, Mrs. Wyld. 

At Camberwell, aged $1, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. H. C. Mason. 

Aged 89, T. Bingham, esq. of Great 
James-st. Bedford-row. 

March 19. In Bentinck-st., aged 61, 
J. Hooper, esq. 

March 22. In his 30th year, Thos. Fair, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, of the firm of 

Gent. Mac. April, 1832. 
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Prichard.and Fair. He was author of ‘¢ Notes 
on Law Reports,” and other learned works. 

At Brixton Hill, aged 63, James Elder- 
ton, esq. of the Exchequer Office. 

March 23. In Bryanston-sq. Jolin Clif- 
ton, esq. of Lytham-hall, Lancashire, and 
the Manor-house, Ealing. 

March 24. At Brixton Hill, aged 68, 
Ann, widow of C, A. Edwards, esq. of 
Wandsworth. 

March 25. In Stratford-place, Harriet, 
wife of Sir Thomas Phillipps, of Middlehill, 
Worc. Bart. and dau. of Lt.-Gen. Molyneux. 

March 26. In St. Swithin’s-lane, eged 
71, J. Alley, esq. 

March 28. At Clapham, Surrey, aged 
68, Mr. William Marven Everett, late of 
Heytesbury, Wilts. 

March 29. At the York-hotel, Jermyn- 
street, aged 41, having poisoned himself with 
prussic acid, Joseph Robley, esq. a West 
Indian merchant. 

AtStaple-inn, aged 82, M.L. Clennell, esq. 

March 30. In Mount-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
Capt. John Gallwey Moseley, only son of 
J. Moseley, esq. of Glenham-house, Suf- 
folk, by cutting his throat, while labouring 
under insanity brought on by a bilious fever. 

In Gloucester-street, Queen-sq. aged 48, 
Maria, widow of Thomas Cutting, esq. of 
Kesgrave, Suffolk. 

At Haverstock-hill, Hampstead, Harriet, 
the wife of Isaac Barker, esq.; and at the 
same place, onthe following morning, Mary; 
her sister, the wife of John Cockburn, Pay- 
master of the London District. 

March 31. In Montagu-st. Portman-sq. 
Susannah-Catherine, wife of James Rust, 
esq. of Huntingdon, and only dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. Rowles. 

At the house of her father Major-Gen. 
Sir R. D. Jackson, Charlotte, wife of John 
Dunlop, esq. of Grenadier Guards. 

Apri 1. At Highbury-vale, aged 71, 
Mr. William Flint. 

April2. In Percy-st. in his 30th year, 
Charles W. Pegler, esq. 

April 3. At Upper Clapton, Christopher 
Richmond, esq. of the Middle-Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, late of Stockton-upon-Tees, 

April 5. In Montagu-pl. Bryanston-sq. 
aged 29, A. C. Burn, esq. 

In Stamford-st. aged 68, the widow of 
James South, esq. 

April 7. Ia Bedford-pl. Bloomsbury, 
aged 72, Sarah, wife of Florence Young, esq. 

In Dorset-p]. Dorset-sq. Ann, only daugh- 
ter of John Hodgson, esq. 

Aprils, At Camberwell, aged 68, Ann, 
relict of W. Hood, esq. of Blackheath. 

April 9. In the Crescent, Minories, aged 
33, John Bie, esq. 

At her son’s, Battersea Rise, aged 84, 
Mrs. Ann Ashness, !ate of Banbury, where 
she was a respected inhabitant for more thaa 
sixty years. 
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April 11. In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, 
Jane Ampbhillis, relict of William George 
Sibley, esq. Treasurer to the Hon. East 
India Company, who died in 1807. Seea 
character of that estimable gentleman in our 
vol. LXXVII. pp. 285, 374. 

At the house of her niece Lady Osborne, 
in Wilton-st. aged 67, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. Richard Warde, Vicar of Yalding, in 
Kent, and eldest dau. of the Rev. James 
Ramsay, Vicar of Teston. 

April 12. Aged 48, W. Johnstone, Esq. 
of Norfolk-st. Strand. 

April 13. In London-st. Fenchurch-st. 
aged 21, Sarah Edwards, younger dau. of 
the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, of Homerton. 

In her 12th year, Mary, daughter of W. 
Wynne, esq. of Camberwell. 

April 14. At the London Fever Hospi- 
tal, in his 30th year, John Dill, M.D. 

At Gore-house, Kensington, aged 67, 
Frances, wife of the Hon. Thos. Windsor. 
She was a dau. and coh. of John Bagnall, 
esq. was married Feb. 20, 1793, but had no 
children. 

April 17. Charlotte, wife of J. S. Gre- 
gory, esq. of Bedford-row. 

Aged 78, W. Barnett, esq. of Brixton- 
villa. 

At Highbury place, aged 48, John Mor- 
gan, esq. of the Stock Exchange, justly and 
deeply lamented by his family and numerous 
friends. Mr. Morgan married Mary, one of 
the daughters of the late John Nichols, 
esq. F.S.A. (see vol. xcvi. ii. p. 502,) by 
whom he has left seven children. 





Berxs.—Feb, 12. 
Robert Wright, esq. 

March 24. Aged 24, Susanna, fourth 
daughter of the late E. R. Williams, esq. of 
Wantage. 

Aprili4. At the Hermitage, Old Wind- 
sor, aged 43, R. Isherwond, esq. 

April 15. At the Rectory, East Hendred, 
Emma Barbara, second daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Wapshare. 

Bucks.—Lately. Aged 71, the widow of 
Edw. Watts, esq. of Hanslope Park. 

April 7. At Hanslope. Dorothea-Jaue, 
wife of Capt. Baldwin, R. N 

Cuester.—April 10. Aged 50, Richard 
Vawdrey, of Kinderton, esq. 

CornwaLt.—March 23. 
Lieut. L. Peters, R. N. 

April 12. Aged 87, Ann, relict of the 
Rev. John Darke, 52 years Rector of Kelly. 

Dersy.—April 18. At Derby, aged 9 
months, Beatrice, only daughter of Captain 
Ernest Perceval, 15th Hussars, youngest son 
of the late Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval. 

Drevon.—March 19. At Stonehouse, 
aged 32, Mary-Emilia, the wife of Captain 
William Laugharne, R. N. 

March 20. At Teignmouth, in his 14th 
year, John-Woollcumbe, eldest surviving 


At Windsor, aged 68, 


At Falmouth, 
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son of the Rev. S. O. Attley, M.A. late 
curate of Cadeleigh. 

March 25. At Sidmouth, Edmund Pusey 
Lyon, esq. eldest son of the late E. P. Lyon, 
esq. of Staplake. 

Mareh 26. Aged 64, Wm. Kendall, esq. 
attorney of Exeter, a gentleman well known 
and much respected for his legal knowledge, 
as well as for his great literary acquirements 
and accurate acquaintance with the Fine 
Arts. He published, «* The Science of Le~ 
gislation, translated from the Italian of 
Filangieri, 8vo. 1792; ” ‘* Poems,” 8vo. 
1793. He was travelling across the county ; 
and his body was found resting against a 
block of granite, in the River Wrey, near 
Knowle Bridge, in the parish of Bovey 
Tracey.—Verdict, Found drowned. 

March30. Ann-Shelsbury, wife of Eben- 
ezer Wilcocks, esq. of Alphington-house. 

March 81. In Barnstaple, aged 94, Benj. 
Banks, esq. 

Lately. At Morebath, aged 71, Ann, 
relict of the Rev. J. Bere, Rector of Skil- 
gate, and Vicar of Morebath. 


April1, John Terrell, esq. of Exeter, 
attorney-at-law. 
April 3. At Torquay, aged 86, Susanna, 


widow of the Hon. Johu Grey, uncle to the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington. She was 
a dau. of Ralph Leycester, esq. was married 
July 22, 1773, and left a widow in 1802 
with one son, Harry Grey, esq. who has a 
numerous family, and four daughters. 

April 3. At Dawlish, aged 21, Lydia- 
Frances, wife of Capt. Sir E. W. C. Astley, 
R. N. and daughter of Jas. Pitman, esq. of 
Dunchideock House, near Exeter. 

April 8. At South Brent, aged 57, Ann, 
the wife of W. Lee, esq. an Alderman of 
Exeter. 

Aprilg. At Alphington, aged 72, Robert 
Humphries, esq. He was for many years in 
the East India Company’s Factory at Canton, 
and took eleven voyages from this country 
to that place, and was in the Canton East 
Indiaman in 1797 when she was completely 
dismasted in the Pacific ocean. 

Dorset.—March 1. At Blandford, aged 
76, Mr. John Shipp, sen., bookseller and 


~stationer, an old and highly-respected inha- 


bitant of the town. 

Lately. At Charmouth, aged 82, Sophia, 
widow of Major Bullmer, of Lymington. 

DuruamM.— March 27. Sarah-Alexander, 
wife of Joseph Wooler, esq. of Whitfield- 
house, Wolsingham. 

March 29. At Streatlam Castle, aged 61, 
Lady Anna-Maria Jessup, sister to the Earl 
of Strathmore. She was the younger dau. of 
John ninth Earl of Strathmore, and Mary- 
Eleanor, dau. and sole heiress of Geo. Bowes, 
esq. of Gibside. She was married Jan. 28, 
1788, to Henry James Jessup, esq. 

Essex.—March 26. At Bishop’s-hall, 
Essex, Mrs. Matilda Catherine Lockwood, 
aged 74, second dau. of the late Rev, Edw. 
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Lockwood, Rector of Hanwell, co. Oxford, 
and of St. Peter’s, Northampton. 

April. 8. At Plaistow, Wm. J. Lynde, esq. 

April 15. Aged 65, T. F. Gepp, esq. of 
Chelmsford. 

Gioucester.—March 25. At Wiach- 
combe, aged 76, Elizabeth, wife of Anthony 
Rogers, esq. 

March 26. At Bristol Hotwells, aged 65, 
Essex Bowen, esq. late of Castlegorfod, 
Carmarthenshire. 

Lately. At Dixton, aged 5, Ann, 2d dau. 
of Samuel Gist Gist, esq. 

At Bourton-house, in his 70th year, John 
Wintle, esq. formerly of Newnham. 

At Tewkesbury, Dorothea, wife of the 
Rev. Charles White, Vicar. 

April7. Frances-Maria, wife of George 
Gordon, esq. of Oakleaze, Tockington. 

Aprii 13. At Bristol, aged 61, William 
Phillips, esq late Quartermaster 58th foot. 

April 15. At Westbury on Trym, Phoebe, 
third dau. of late R. Lleuellin, esq. 

Hants.— March 6. At Yately Cottage, 
after six weeks extreme suffering from a gra- 
dual mortification of the foot, Edward James 
Mascall, esq. late Collector of his Majesty’s 
Customs for the port of London, and for 
fifty-two years a meritorious and faithful 
public servant. He was the author of seve- 
ral publications both on the legal and fiscal 
regulations of his office. 

March 25. At Sandhills, the seat of her 
grandfather the Rt. Hon. Sir George Henry 
Rose, in her 4th year, Lady Harriett Dou- 
glas, third dau. of the Earl of Morton. 

March 26. At King’s-terrace, Southsea, 
Capt. W. Field, R.N. 

March 29. At Southampton, Mary, wife 
of John Barney, esq. dau. of the late and 
sister of the present Capt. Chads, R.N. 

Lately. Elizabeth, wife of L. B. Parkyns, 
esq. Captain and Adjutant of the North 
Hants Militia. 

Aged 62, Fanny, the wife of Richard 
Clarke, esq. of Palace-house, Bishop’s Wal- 
tham. 

Aged 78, W. Bramstone, esq. of Oakley- 
hall, near Basingstoke. 

April 12. At an advanced age, Andrew 
Naftel, esq. of Bittern, near Southampton. 

April 14. At Southampton, Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. William and 
Lucy Baird, and sister of Sir James Gardiner 
Baird, Bart. of Saughton-hall, Midlothian. 

HererorpsHire.—Lately. At Walford, 
in her 87th year, the mother of the Rev. 
Thos. Dudley Fosbroke, F.S.A., Vicar. 

ierts.—March 23. At Hemel Hemp- 
sted, in his 3d year, Charles-Beauchamp, 
eldest son of the Rev. Charles-Beauchamp 
Cooper. 

April 8. At Dr. Monro’s, Bushey, aged 
30, Mary Charlotte, the wife of the Rev. 
Robert Monro, Chaplain to Bridewell Hos- 
pital, and the only surviving dau. of the late 
James Monro, esq. of Hadley, Middlesex. 
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April 14. At Stock-house, Berkhamp- 
stead, aged 74, Harriet, widow of James 
Gordon, esq. of Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. of 
Moore-place, Herts, and Porthury, Somer- 
set; the eldest daughter of the late Samuel 
Whitbread, esq. M.P. 

April 17. Aged 85, P. Cowley, esq. for 
many years an inhabitant of Watford. 

Kent.—March 27. At Thanet-house, 
Margate, aged 35, Harriet-Maria, third dau. 
of John Silver, esq. 

March 30, At Blackheath, aged 77, Ste- 
phen Groombridge, esq. F.R.S. and R.As.S. 

Lately. At the house of James Colqu- 
houn, esq. Penshurst, Sarah, relict of late 
Rear-Admiral Burney, of James-st. Westm. 

At Feversham, aged 86, John Bax, esq. 

LancasuirE.—Feb, 16. At Burnley, En- 
sign Landman, 19th foot. 

Lately. At Oldham, aged 23, Martha- 
Sarah, wife of Lieut. G. A. Barnes, 91st reg. 

LeicesTersHiRE.—March 28. At Nor- 
manton, Richard Arkwright, jun. esq. 

Lincotnsnire.—March ... At Shilling- 
thorpe, in the house of Dr. Willis, aged 52, 
the Hon. George Tobias Skeffiugton Ma- 
thew, only surviving brother and heir pre- 
sumptive to the Earl of Landaff. He was 
the third and youngest son of Francis the 
first Earl, by his first wife Ellisha, sister to 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Skeffington Smith, Bart. 
He married a daughter of John Willis, esq. 
and had issue. His remains were interred at 
Braceborough on the 17th of March. 

April 11. At Owston, near Gainsbro’, 
Gervas Woodhouse, esq. during a long 
series of years an active magistrate for the 
parts of Lindsey. 

Mippiesex.—March 19. At Strand-on- 
the-Green, the widow of E. Sykes, esq. of 
New-inn. 

March 28. At Chiswick, Mary, wife of 
C. Whittingham, esq. 

Lately. At Uxbridge, aged 71, James 
Hartwell, esq. 

April 8. At Tottenham-green, aged 66, 
E, W. Windus, esq. 

April 14. At Finchley-common, aged 37, 
James Poole, esq. 

Monmoutusuire.—Feb. 20, At Mon- 
mouth, Lieut. Burton, R. N. 

Norro.tk.—March 22. At Foulsham, 
aged 74, John Andrews Girling, esq. 

March 23. At Lynn, Miss Bell, dau. of 
the late Henry Bell, esq. of Wallington hall. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—March 24. At 
Wellingborough, Charlotte, wife of George 
Burnham, esq. 

April 1. At Oundle, aged 36, Agnes 
Sophia Mackie, third daughter of Dr. Arthur 
Mackie, formerly of Lewisham, Kent. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—March20. At Ches- 
ters, near Hexham, aged 79, N, Clayton, 
esq. 

Oxon.—March 2. In her fourth year, 
Martha-Harriette-Anne, only child of Isaac 
Spencer, esq. of St. Mary Hall. 
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- March 21. - Agéd 75, Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. Wm. Stratford, Rector of Holton. 

Lately. At Thame, aged 80, Mrs. Field, 
mother of Benj. Field, esq. 

April 6. At her brother’s the Rev. Rob. 
Phillimore, Vicar of Shipton, Oxfordshire, 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late Rev. 
Joseph Phillimore, Rector of Orton-on-the- 
Hill, Leie. 

Saror.—At Ludlow, in his 63d year, 
John Molyneux, esq. youngest son of the 
Jate Right Hon. Sir Capel Molyneux, Bart. 
of Castle Dillon, co. Armagh. 

March 30. Deeply lamented, aged 20, 
Fanny, youngest dau. of William Sparling, 
esq. of Petton-park. 

Somerset.—March 3. At Bath, Mrs. 
Anne Horsfall, 3d. dau. of late Wm. Hors- 
fall, esq. of Storthes-hall, Yorkshire. 

March 27. At Bath, aged 33, Frances- 
Mary, second dau. of the Rev. Dr. A. 
Trencbard, of Stanton-house, Wilts. 

At Oakhampton-house, aged 80, Jona- 
than Elford, esq. 

Apr 9. Aged 74, Betty, widow of John 
Warren, M.D. of Taunton. 

April 10. At Bath, Elizabeth-Anne, 
wife of Thomas Calley, esq. M.P. dau. of 
the late Mrs. B. Pye Benet, and sister to 
Geo. Anthony Lech Keck, esq. formerly 
M.P. for Leicestershire. 

April 12. At the house of her son-in- 
Jaw the Rev. Richard Warner, at Castle 
Cary, aged 89, Mrs. Elizabeth Pearson, 
mother of John Pearson, esq. Advocate- 
General at Bengal. 

At Bath, the widow of W. Rochfort Don- 
nellan, esq. of Mount Talbot, co. Roseomm, 

At Bath, Marianne, youngest daughter 
of the late Christopher Wm. Irvine, esq. 

Lately, At Bath, Robert Scott, esq. 
who has bequeathed the following legacies, 
viz. 1,0004. to the British and Foreign 
Bible. Society; 3,000/. to the Wesleyan 
Shetland Mission; 1,000/. to the General 
Wesleyan Missions; 1,0001. to the Itine- 
rant Wesleyan Preachers’ Annuitant Society ; 
3001. to the Naval and Military Bible So- 
ciety; 200d, each to the Strangers’ Friend 
Society in London, the Schools at Great 
Queen-street Chapel, the General Sunday 
Schools, the Baptist Missionary Society, 
and the Strangers’ Friend Society in Bath ; 
100/. to the Tract Society at New King- 
street Chapel, Bath ; 200/. to the Strangers’ 
Friend Society in Bristol; 100. to the 
Tract Society at King-street Chapel; 200/. 
to the London Missionary Society; 2007. 
to the Hibernian ditto; 2002. to the Mora- 
yian ditto. 

At Bath, Mrs. Sarah Child, mother of 
James Mark Child, esq. of Bigelly-house, 
Pemb. only surviving sister of Mark Davis, 
esq. of Turnwood, near Blandford. 

StarrorDsuirke,— April 15. At Lich- 
field, aged 83, Frauces, widow of the Rev. 
Dr. Dodson. 
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. April 17.. E. Sneyd, esq. of Byrkley- 
lodge. 

Surrotx.—March 21. At Stanton Park, 
R. Wright, esq. 

Surrey.—March 20. At Egham, aged 
78, Catharine, widow of Sir Charles War- 
wicke Bamfylde, the 5th Bart. She was the 
eldest dau. of Adm. Sir John Moore, Bart. 
K.B. was married in 1776 to Sir C. W. 
Bamfylde, who was murdered in 1823 (see 
our vol. xcul, i. 468.) leaving one son, the 
present Lord Poltimore. 

March 28. Aged 98, S. Waring, esq. of 
the Oaks, Norwood. 

March 30. At Pointers, Catharine, wife 
of Thomas-Page, esq. 

Sussex.—March 2. At Brighton, aged 
46, Lady Anne, wife of Sir Charles Chad, 
Bart. and sister to the Earl of Winterton. 
She was the second dau. of Edward the se- 
cond and Jate Earl by his first wife, Jane, 
dau. of Rd, Chapman, esq. was married to 
Sir Charles Chad, June 14, 1810, and gave 
birth to a son and heir in 1811. 

March 25. Harry Bridger, esq. of Buck- 
ingham-place, near Shoreham. He was the 
son and heir of Colvill Bridger, esq. and 
owned all the parish of Shoreham, except 
twenty acres. 

March 29. At Brighton, aged 72, Ri- 
chard Sarel, esq. of Berkeley-square. 

March 31. At Brighton, aged 69, Mrs. 
T. Wainwright. 

Warwick.—Feb. 14. At Warwick, aged 
83, Mr. Hamlet Clark, a descendant, it may 
be presumed, of the Hamlet Clarke, an at- 
torney, who made in 1612 the Inventory 
of the Mouthe Tavern, printed in our vol. 
LVIII. p. 582. 

Feb. 18. At Warwick, in his 4th year, 
Alfred-William, only child of the Rev. Wm. 
Chambers, of Ashbury, Berks. 

Feb. 21. At Leamington, Maria-Theo- 
desia, wife of A. S. Ramsay, esq. dau. of 
the Rev. James Preedy, Rector of Hinton- 
with-Steane, Northamptonshire, and Vicar 
of Wenslow, Bucks. 

Feb. 27. At Rugby, Howard, fourth son 
of Capt. Lake, late of the 3d Foot Guards. 

Fel. 28. Aged 44, Letitia-Mary, wife 
of Thomas Walker, esq. of Newbold Grange. 

March 7. At the Priory, Leamington, 
aged 68, Harriet, wife of T. P. Sandby, esq. 
of Englefield Green, Surrey, and second 
dau. of the late T. Saudby, esq. 50 years 
Deputy Ranger of Windsor Great Park. 

March 15. At Rugby School, aged 14, 
George-Edward, fourth son of Evelyn John 
Shirley, esq. of Eatington-park, 

March 26. Aged 68, Col. Fetherston, 
of Packwood-house. 

March 28. At Newbold-hall, in her 80th 
year, Selina, widow of Sir Thos.-George 
Skipwith, M.P. for this county, and the 4th 
and last Baronet of Newbold. She was the 
eldest dau. of the Hon. George Shirley (13th 
son of Robert )st Earl Ferrers, and grand- 
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father of Mr. Shirley of Eatington above 
mentioned), by Mary, dau. of Humphrey 
Sturt, esq. ; was married in 1785, and left a 
widow in 1790 (see our vol. Lx. p. 766.) 

April 3, At Leek Wootton, aged 60, 
Philip Williams, esq. late of Rugby. 

Witts.— March 21. At his father’s, 
Wingfield, in his 27th year, John Martyn 
Longmire, esq. B.A. late of St. Edmund 
hall, and eldest son of the Rev. John Mar- 
tyn Longmire, late Rector of Hargrave, 
Northamptonshire. 

Lately.—At Corsham, aged 25, Mr. John 
Tayler, author of ‘ Poetic Buds,” ** The 
Sabbath Minstrel,” &c. 

At Trowbridge, aged 57, Wm. Webb, esq. 

At Tockenham, aged 81, Abr. Henly, esq. 

April 7. At Battle-house, Devizes, aged 
23, Ricbard Strachan Puget, esq. youngest 
son of the late Rear-Adm. Puget, C.B. 

April 10. Alice, youngest dau. of 'Tho- 
mas Clutterbuck, esq. of Hardeohuish. 

Worcestex.—Fel. 18. At Great Mal- 
vern, Sarah, wife of Sir Harford Jones- 
Brydges, of Boultibrook, co. Hereford, 
Bart. She was the eldest dau.‘of Sir Henry 
Gott, of Newland Park, Bucks, Kot.; was 
married first to Robert Whitcomb, esq. and 
secondly, Feb. 16, 1796, to Harford Jones, 
esq. who was created a Baronet in 1807, 
and assumed the name of Brydges in 1826. 
She has left by hima son and two daughters, 
the eldest mar. to John L. Scudamore, esq. 

March 25, Richard Vyse, esq. convey- 
ancer, of Yardley. 

March 9. Robert, second son of Ed- 
ward Wright, esq. M.D. of Shipston. 

York. — March 23. Aged 75, John 
Young, esq. senior surgeon to the Hull 
General Infirmary. 

March 30. At Market Weighton, aged 
78, the widow of Dr. Debraw, Physician- 
general to the Russian army, who lost his 
life in some dangerous experiment with 
Greek fire, undertaken at the desire of 
Prince Potemkin. 

March 31. At Hatfield Manor, Mary 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Hugh Massey, only sur- 
viving sister of the late C. H. Rodes, esq. 
of Barlbro’ Hall, Derbyshire. 

April 5. Joseph Twisleton Thompson, 
esq. of Sculcoates. 

April 6. Aged 84, Mary, relict of Dr. 
Davidson, an eminent physician of Leeds, 
only dau. of the late Capt. John Hay, R.N. 

April 13. At.Harpham, aged 20, Grace, 
‘dau. of F. Dickson, esq. 

April 16. Aged 63, James Teale, esq. of 
Wakefield. 

Wares.—Feb. 12. Aged 64, Elizabeth, 

vidow of Jobn Williams Hughes, esq. of 
Tregib, Carmarthenshire, dau. and sole heir 
of Richard Phillips, esq. of the Platt Mills. 

Fel. 17. Thos.-Picton-St.George, only 
sou of the Rev, St. George A. Williams, 
Carnarvon. 

Feb. 20. The wife of ‘the Rev. Griffith 
Thomas, Vicar of Cardigan. 
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March 2. Aged 7 months, Elinor-Ade- 
laide, youngest of J. P. A. Lloyd Philipps, 
esq. of Dale Castle, Pembrokeshire. 

March 3. At Bangor, the widow of the 
Rev. T. E. Owen, Rector of Llandyfrydog, 
Anglesey. 

March 4. At Corwen, the widow of the 
Rev. Richard Morgan, Vicar of Lianfawr. 

March 8. In Carmarthenshire, aged 50, 
T. Rutson, esq. of Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

March 22. At Aber-Hirnant, Merioneth- 
shire, the seat of her son-in-law Henry 
Richardson, esq. Esther, wife of Arthur 
Lemuel Shouldham, esq. of Dunmanway, 
co. Cork, and late of Deer Park, Devonsh. 

Scotianp.—Jan, 24, At Melrose, Capt, 
Stedman, half-pay 90th foot. 

Jan. 30. At Doun, Lieut,-Colonel 
William Claud Campbell, formerly of 3d 
Buffs. He was the second son of John 
Campbell, esq. of Glensaddle, Argyllshire, 
and Newfield, Ayrshire, and great nephew 
of Gen. John, 17th Earl of Crauford and 
Lindsay. 

‘eb. 3. At Whynnyhall, Fifeshire, Lieut, 
Angus Macdonald. He held the colours of 
the 92d regt. at Waterloo, until disabled by 
his wounds, from which he ever after severely 
suffered. 

Feb. 13. At Stirling Castle, Capt. D. 
M‘Kay, 42d Royal Highlanders. 

feb. 29. At Glasgow, aged 22, Mr. 
George Ridgway, one of the ‘* Brothers 
Ridgway.” He was eldest son of the 
late Mr. Ridgway, of Covent Garden and 
the Liverpool Cireus; where his perform- 
ance of Harlequin, &c. were held in the 
highest estimation, His mother was daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Loder, of Bath, and sister 
to the eminent violinist. 

Lately, At Edinburgh, Lord Newton, 
one of the Judges of the Court of Session. 

At Valleyfield House, Perthshire, aged 
86, Elizabeth, wife of Sir Robert Preston, 
Bart. She was the daughter of George 
Brown, esq. of Stockton: was married April 
27, 1790; and had no family. 

At Grant’s Braes, East Lothian, Miss 
Anne Burns, the eldest sister of the Scottish 
bard, who for nearly half a century was an 
inmate of the family of her excellent brother 
Gilbert, whose death occurred in Novem- 
ber 1782. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. Geo. Hunter, 
of the Madras Native Infantry, son of Dr. 
Jobn Hunter, of St. Andrew's. 

March 2. At Inverness, aged 64, Lieut.- 
Col. Robert Gordon, late of the 13th light 
dragoons, and formerly of 34th fot. 

March 28. At Edinburgh, Henry-James 
Jemmett, esq. Staff-surgeon to his Majesty’s 
Forces. 

IrneLanD,—Aug. 31, Major-Gen. Hayes, 
E. 1.C. 

Dec. 6. At Wexford, Lieut. O’Brien, 
late 2d Royal Veteran Battalion. 

Lately. At Dublin, Lieut. Geo, Crispe, 
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R.N. He served at the battles of the Nile, 
Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. 

At Cork, Major T. Hill, formerly Brigade- 
Major at Waterford, and for the last fifteen 
years District Adjutant at Cork. 

In Dublin, Miss Plunkett, sister to the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Jan. 7. At Cork, Captain Thomas M‘Na- 
mara, late of 2d battalion rifle brigade; a 
magistrate for the counties of Cork, Water- 
ford, and Limerick. He volunteered from 
the militia into the 95th regiment; was 
present at the affair of Maldonada, and the 
unfortunate business at Buenos Ayres. He 
served during the American war, and was 
present at Waterloo. 

Jan. 26. At Tralee, Capt. A. S. Reoch, 
32d regt. 

Asroap.—At St. Helena, aged 56, Capt. 
R. M. Statham, of the East India Com- 
pany’s Pension Establishment. 

At St. Omer, Eliza, only daughter of late 
Major G. H. Budd. 

At Tunis, Thomas Billington, esq. late of 
Sunbury. 

At Versailles, in her 70th year, the Hon. 
Deborah, widow of Sir Richard Musgrave, 
of Turin, county Waterford, Bart., and aunt 
to Lord Waterpark. She was born May 13, 
1762; the second daughter of Sir Henry 
Cavendish, Bart. and Sarah, Baroness Wa- 
terpark; was married to Sir Richard Mus- 
grave Dec. 20, 1780, and left his widow 
without issue April 6, 1818, when the 
baronetcy devolved on his brother. 

At Frankfort, his native city, full of years 
and honours, the celebrated Sommering, 
whose numerous and most splendid works 
on anatomy, particularly those on the differ- 
ent organs of sense, have long placed him 
at the head of the anatomists of Germany, 
and probably of Europe. He was a foreign 
member of the Royal Society of London. 

At the Hotel of Invalids at Morano, near 
Venice, an old soldier, named John Chlos- 
sick, aged 117 years. He was born at 
Henne, and when eighteen years old entered 
the Austrian regimeut of Staremberg as a 
fifer. Under Charles VI. he served against 
the Turks in Hungary, and in the reign of 
Maria Theresa against the Persians and 
French, and in the wars of the Netherlands. 
Aftewards he tock service under the Repub- 
lic of Venice, and made several expeditions 
against the Turks. In 1797 he was received 
at the Hotel of Invalids at Morano, where 
he remained till his death. His father 
reached the age of 105, and his paternal 
uncle 107. 

At Funchal, Madeira, in her 25th year, 
Mary-Ann, wife of Thomas Cuff, esq. of 
Bath, and eldest dau. of Edw. H. Adams, 
esq. of Middleton Hall, Carmarthenshire. 

On his passage from China, Robert Per- 
rott, esq. sixth mate of E. I. C.’s ship Lady 
Melville, second son of the late G. W. Per- 
rott, esq. of Craycombe House. 


OBITUARY. 





[April, 


Feb. 24. At Nogent, near Paris, Capt. 
Hesse, an Aid-de-Camp of the Duke of 
Wellington, in a duel at the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, by.Comte Leon, a natural son of the 
Emperor Napoleon, in consequence of 
some disputes which took place at a card 
party. Mr. Hesse had for his seconds the 
Count d’Esterno, a German, and an Enylish 
officer; and the seconds of Count Leon were 
Colonel Fournier and M. May, another 
French officer. General Gourgaud and the 
Surgeon Major of the 11th of Artillery, in 
garrison at Vincennes, were also present. 
Scarcely were they placed at the distance 
agreed upon, when the adversaries advanced 
five paces towards each other. Mr. Hesse 
fired first, without waiting, and immediately 
Count Leon fired in his turn, and wounded 
Mr. Hesse in the chest. M. Leon, on a 
journey to Rome last. year, was received 
most affectionately by the family of Buona- 
parte. Queen Hortensia made him a pre- 
sent of a button, recommending him to wear 
it under any circumstances were he might 
incur danger, and adding, that it would be 
fortunate for him. M. Leon wore it, for the 
first time, on his breast on the above oc- 
casion. 

March 12. On board his Majesty’s ship 
Alfred, off Napoli di Romania, Lieut. Alex- 
ander Baring, fourth son of Alexander Bar- 
ing, esq. M.P. 

March 15. At Boulogne, in his 70th 
year, Edward Worth Newenham, esq. eldest 
son of the late Sir Edward Newenham, 
Kant. 

March 20. In Lisbon, Maria-Justina, 
youngest daughter of John Fletcher, esq. 

April 21. At Boulogne-sur-mere, after 
an illness of two days, John Walmesley, esq. 
late of the Temple, eldest son of John 
Walmesley, esq. of Ince, Lancashire, and of 
the Circus, Bath. 

West Inpies.—Sepl. 23. 
Lieut. Clarke, 33d foot. 

Oct. 2. Major Imthum, late 60th foot, 
Barrack Master at Jamaica. 

Oct. 9. At St. Vincent’s, Lieut. May, 
R. Art. 

Oct 16. At Jamaica, Mr. Frederick 
Whiteley, surgeon, third son of the late 
Rev. Joseph Whiteley, Head Master of the 
Free Grammar School, Leeds. 


At Jamaica, 


Nov. 2. At Tobago, Lieut. Knocker, 
R. Eng. 
Lately. At St. Lucia, Colonel John 


William Mallett, C. B., Lieut.-Col. of the 
86th reg. and acting Governor of St. Lucia. 
He was appointed Ensign of the 56th foot 
1794; Lieutenant 1795; Captain 1800; 
Major 1810; Lieut.-Col. 1813, of 86th 
foot 1826: and Colonel 1830. 

East Inpizs.—Aug. 8. At Bapoor, in 
his 21st year, Lieut. John Henry Salter, of 
the Madras. Artillery, son of the Rev. John 
Salter, of Swindon, Wilts, 

















1832.] 


Aug. 21. At Cherapoonjee, on the north- 
eastern frontier of Bengal, David Scott, esq. 
Senior of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Oct. 2. At Neemutch, Calcutta, aged 
25, Lieut. Trevor Biddulph, brother of the 
Rev. John Biddulph, of Frankton, Warw. 

Lately. On his passage to Mauritius, 
Sir George Wm. Ricketts, Knt. one of the 
Judges at the Presidency of Madras. He 
was appointed to that post at the beginning 
of 1825, and knighted on the 23d of March 
that year. 


Bill of Mortality:— Markets. 
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Jan.16. At Jamaica, the widow of the 
late Wm. Holder, esq. and sister to the late 
Mrs, Pring, of Fordton-house, Crediton. 

Febl.11. At Jamaica, Isaac Higgin, esq. 
of London-st. Fenchurch-st. and Tooting, 
Surrey. 

Feb.26. At Demerara, Malcolm, 2d son 
of Mr. John Weir, of the City Bank, Bristol. 

Lately. Drowned, at Bermuda, by the 
ety | of his boat, aged 50, Lieut. Thos, 

aplen (1802), commanding his Majesty’s 
schooner Pickle. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 28 to April 24, 1832. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 265 |50and 60 352 
Males - 1353 2709 Males - 1560 }oose 5and10 97] 60and 70 339 
Females - 1356 Females- 1498 3 10 and 20 117 | 70 and 80 271 

E )20 and 30 236 | 80 and 90105 
Whereof have died under two years old 622 § (30 and 40 309 | 90 and 100 10 
40 and 50 335 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated till April 18. 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s & a «4. e «& 
84 5 34 5 35 «60 








PRICE OF HOPS, April 23. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 

s. d. a «& a «& 

59 5 34 5 21 2 
Kent Bags ....s0.seee 4i. 10s. to 6l. 15s. 
Sussex ....000. ee 4l. 4s. to 5l. 5s. 
WRU .cscnccdinonssonce Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 


Farnham (fine)...... 91. Os. to 12/. Os. 





Farnham(seconds)... 71. Os. to 91. 
Kent Pockets..... ... 51. Os. to 8l. Os. 
SRAUEE,. ccvsacccesssteree 46, 166. 00 CL On 
BIER icccsecanseccesw Sh OA 0 &, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 23. 
Smithfield, Hay 2/. 18s. to 4/. 15s. Straw 1/. 10s. to 2/.0s. Clover 41. Os. to Gl. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, April 23. 


__. eee scitinianiniaiiiad 83s. Od. to 3s. 10d. 
Miuttan....cccccse erreer 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
NN achscnannvsees apes 4s. 6d. to 5s. 2d. 
PE cccccsnssstcakevbnes 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


DI ccinscensens indicia 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, April 23 : 
2,224 Calves 87 
Sheep and Lambs 15,520 Pigs 140 


COAL MARKET, April 23.—Wallsends, from 18s, 6d. to 21s. 9d. per ton. 
Other sorts from 17s. to 19s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 44s. Od. Yellow Russia, 43s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled 68s. Curd, 74s.—-CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES, April 21, 1832, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 2425. 





Ellesmere and Chester, 76. 


Grand Junction, 2324.— 





Kennet and Avon, 253.-—Leeds and Liverpool, 430.—-Regent’s, 17.-—Rochdale, 81.— 


London Dock Stock, 64. 
and Manchester Railway, 200. 
sex, 71. Globe Insurance, 135. 
Gas Light, 50. Imperial, 473. 




















Phoenix ditto, 3 pm. 
General United, 123 dis Canada Land Company, 42. 


For prices of al] other Shares, inquire as above. 











St. Katharine’s, 77. West India, 110. Liverpool, 
Grand Junction Water Works, 51. West Middle- 
Guardian, 243. Hope, 54. Chartered 











Independent, 353.— 





Reversionary Interest, 108. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From March 26 to April 25, 1832, both inclusive. 






































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
3 tp - fs || I tp |] 
we 2/8 8 Ea 32. [3 
7 3 : 8 Sfp Weather. 34 Ee g 8 28 | Weather. * 
=| a S ='|| - 
és <= a 22 arom és =| Zz =5 oe 
an *% 1° ° Jim. pts. Mar.| ° | ° | ° |iin. pts. 
26 | 45 | 51 | 48 | 8 15|cloudy 11 | 41 | 56 | 43 || 30, 13/fair 
27 | 48 | 53 | 44 ||, O3ido. 12 | 40 | 51 | 44 » 95{\cl’dy & rain 
28 | 46 | 50 | 36 » 09 fair 13 | 41 | 55 | 47 » 93\do. & fair 
29 | 41 | 53 | 39 || 29, 95'do. 14 | 46 | 59 | 51 » 10jcloudy 
30 | 44 | 54 | 47 » 90/do. & cloudy 15 | 43 | 52 | 57 » 08ido. & rain 
M.1 | 43 | 50 | 42 » 70'do. do, 16 | 50 | 62 | 50 » 00\do. 
2 | 47 | 52 | 44 » 80.cloudy 17 | 40 | 57 | 49 ||, 00|do, & fair 
8 | 48 | 59 | 48 || 80, 10 fair 18 | 47 | G1 | 51 || 29, 67/fair and rain a 
4 | 49 | 66 | 54 » 87\do. 19 | 46 | 53 | 47 » 68jrain { 
5 | 56 | 67 | 57 » 50) ido. 20 | 43 | 52 | 40 » 68ido. & windy y 
6 | 58 | 69 | 52 > 40) ldo. 21 | 45 | &9 | 54 || 80, 13/fair & cloudy 
7 | 48] 55] 41 » 20)cloudy 22 | 56 | 60 | 57 » 15/do. do. 
8 | 49 | 55 | 40 ||, 14/fair & windy || 23 | 58 | 64 | 58 || 29, 74/do. 
9 | 44 | 57 | 45 | * 20 fair 24 | 50 | 52 | 44 ||, 72\cl’dy & rain 
10 | 43 | 56 | 44 ||, a 25 | 48 | 54/47 | —, 88/do, do. 
| ; | j 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 30, to April 26, 1832, loth inclusive. ’ 
| 3 | 8.8 15 v r F g J 7) ‘| 
I re 5 2 i ji29 | @ | c 4 
$x °3 —- Ver 3! BO oe toe |g 4 S “4S! Ex. Bills, 
1S) 22 | 82 SSS e' 25 52/8288) 2 lee] oom 
ge) el oO le lee} ew l= er] 2 is 
S| om | om Is eked a it <| _ 
30) 83% 3}-—|—"s03 P, a a 1 dis. nied 10 11 pm. 
31\————883 4-91 90 |, 2 dis. ——| 10 11 pm. 
Spent /833 [—|— 9% 1 eee pee 2 dis. |——} 10 11 pm. 
: 3— 83§ Fone ey ~- 90% —_— ——} 10 11 pm. 
4\—|——189§ §—— 90g. 1 —|———)_par_ |] 11 14 pm 
5— 833 §— 90% 13-——/——-;|par_ 1 dis.| ——/ 13 14 pm 
‘611934 82% 3/8384 4] 903 90491 4| 994 16§—li dis. par 803| 13 14 pm. 
7,193 |82 § 834 §| 90 | 90 jor 4 99%] 164, ipar 1 dis. —| 13 14 pm. 
9194 | seg [sg gi——| 90$'91 902! 999 16g —— 80§, 13 14 pm 
101944 82g 4/s3g 4| 90 | 90$ 903 1} 994 164——| par |——| 13 12 pm. 
11195 |82g #1834 a 90 1905 13) 99%) 164,——/1 dis. par | 11 13 pm 
12,1954 825 3/833 — 90.91 4) 995) 16%) 201)! dis. par} 80%) 12 13 pm. 
13.1953 $24 33/833 4 |\——! 90go1g 4 995] 165 2038/1 dis. par | 12 13 pm 
14196 | 88 |84 33—— 903914 4 994) 163 204; par }-—— 12 13 pm 
16196483 3/844 §—!| 90491$ 4/ 993) 163|——Ipar 1 pm.) 12 13 pm 
17 1964 83§ $1844 4] 90% 90g'918 2/100 | 164)/2045\par 1 pm.——} 12 13 pm 
18196383% 4/843 g— 90$\924 13/1003! 164/2044/t 2 pm.| 81g) 12 13 pm 
19/1973/83§ 3/844 3, 90% 914\91g 2g 100g) 163 2054)1 2 pm.} 81g) 11 12 pm 
20 Hol. H 5 4 eee ‘jee 
211984 843% /| 85d 92 925 341014) 16§)——|2_ 1 pm.j——| 11 12 pm 
23/199 (84g 4/854 4¢4— 91¢/93§ 311013) 164 2053} 2 pm.j——) 12 13 pm 
24/199 |84% 33/854 4g\——, 913/934 2§,1014) 16§/2054/3 2 pm.——) 12 11 pm. 
25/200 | 84g |854 5| 919] 91g|934 3)100$ 16§\——2 3 pm.——) 11 12 pm, 
26,200 842 4/852 3, 914/934 4n00g 163 a 3 3 pm.'——} 11 14 pm 











South Sea Stock, April 4, 933. 
New South Sea Annuities, March 30, 813. —April 75 829.—12, 813. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Gooptwck, and Co. 


J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25 PARLIAMENT-STREET. 











